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R E A D E R. 


HE PosTHUMOUS wokks of Mr. 
THOMAS CHUBB have the ad. 
vantage of moſt others, in that they 
appear to have been deliberately finiſhed; and 
the reader may be ſatisfied they are his genuine 
remains, tranſcribed, and, for the moſt part, 
correbted for the preſs, by his own hand a lit- 


: tle |: before his death. 
a | THE firſt ſection of his Parewel was 8 
liſhed in his life-time, and is now republiſhed, 


| that the whole might appear together. 
N THE | following brief account of himſelf, and 


of his commencing Author, he defigned as part 
an introduction to a ſecond quarto volume 
of tratts, of which his Farewel was to have 
been the concluſion. As he did not live to 
make that publication, it becomes a material 
article i in his remains, and Alen the Mace of 
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it The Author's Account of himſelf 


A the Author, at the concluſion of this col- 
lection, takes his Jeave of the world as a 
writer; ſo, to prevent any ſaſſe account that 
may be given of bim, either whilſt he i 
alive or after he is dead (preſuming it will 

not be unacceptable to his readers) he gives 
the following ſhortaccount ofhimſelf,andbow 
he came to appear in the world as a writer. 


Tromas CHUBB (ſon of Henry Chubb, of 
the hamlet of Ea/i- Harnbam, near the city of 
 New-Sarum, Malſter) was born the twenty- 
ninth of September 1679. Henry Chubby the 
father, died in the year 1688. and left a widow 
and four children, viz. three ſons and one 
daughter, of all which the Author was the 
youngeſt. The Author was taught to read | 
Engliſb, to write an ordinary hand, and 
was farther inſtructed in the common rules of 
arithmetick ; this education being ſaitable 
to the circumſtances of his family and to 
the time he had to be inſtructed in. For 
as the Author mother /aboured hard, in 
order to ks maintenance for berſel if TY 
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7e Author's Actount of himſelf iii 
family, ſo ſhe obliged her children to per- 
form their parts towards it. And, accord 
ingly, the Author was very early required 
to perform ſuch work and ſervice as was 
ſuitable to his age and capacity; ; ſo that he 
had neither time nor means for farther in- 
ſtruction than that above- mentioned. At 
Lach- day 1694. the Author was put ap- 
prentice to Mr. Thomas Rawlings, Glover, : 

in Salisbury, where he met with kind uſage 
from his maſter and the family, and with 
which family he had a particular friendſhip 
the remainder of his life. When the Au- 
thor had ſerved his apprenticeſhip, he 
worked a sa journey-man to his maſter, in mak- 

ing gloves, as he had no better, nor indeed 

vo other way to get his livelihood ; "tho it 

was improper for him, on account of his 1 

weakneſs of fight. In, or about the year 

1705. the Author removed his dwelling to 
Mr. John Lawrence's, Tallow- Chandler, in 
Milford. ſireet, Sarum; after which he 
Hartiy worked at making gloves, as before, 

152 Sev aſſiſted Mr. Laurence | in his bu- 

A 2 figeſs, 4 
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ſineſs, vix. in weighing candles, giving at- 
tendance in Mr. Lawrence's ſhop, and the 
like; and thus he got an hone/f maintenance 
by his labour; and tho he did not abound 
in worldly goods, yet he had zo Jack, which, 
as it was equal to his deſires, was quite 
ſatisfactory to him. The Author lived a 
Angle life, he judging it gteatly improper 
to introduce a family into the world, with⸗ 
out a proſpect of maintaining them, which 
was, his caſe ; ſuch adventures being uſually 
attended with great poverty, the parent of 
much miſery; and that was a ſtate of life 
he did not chuſe to ub into. cen 
according to the proverb, God does not 
ſend mouths without ſending meat to fill 
them; ; yet our Author ſaw, by daily expe- 
fl nce, that meat to ſome was not to be ob- 
tained but with great difficulty, And as to 
truſting to providence, in ſuch caſes, the 
Author thought it was rather groundlefly pre- 
fuming upon providence, than a proper truſt 
init; nor did he find that providence inter- ot 
poſed to extricate ſuch it's pretended de- 
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The Author's Account of bimnſelſ v 
pendents out of their difficulties. And as, in 
ſuch a ſtate of life, the Author's ſphere of 
action muſt of neceſſity be confined within 
very narrow bounds z fo he could not have 

been &nbwn to the world, had he not of- 

fered his Tbougbis to publick conſideration z 

the occaſion of which was as follows. 

Warn the reverend Mr. Whi/ton pub- 
liſhed his hb:iforical preface to thoſe books 
he entitled Primitive-chriftianity revived; 

(that were afterwards publiſhed) the pub- 

liſhing of which the Author thinks to have 

been about the year 1711. that preface hap- 
pened to fall into the hands of the Author 
and ſome of his acquaintance, who were 
perſons of reading, in Salisbury; and as ſome 
of his friends root part with Mr. Whiſton, 
in the main point controverted, viz. the 
fingle ſupremacy of the one God and the fa- 
ther of all; ſo ſome were againſt him, which 
introduced a papet-controverſy  betwixt 
them. And as the Author's friends were 
ſhy of expreſſing themſelves plainly and fully 
upon the queſtion, but choſe rather to h _ 
A poſe 
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poſe each other by interrogations ; ſo this 
appeared to the Author a way altogether 
unlikely to clear 1p the caſe, and bring the 
point debated to an iſſue. And, from zhis 
way of proceeding in the Authors friends, he 
was naturally led to draw up his thoughts 
upon the ſubject in the way that he did, 
as it appeared to him a more probable means 


of bringing the controverſy to a conclufion, 


And this the Author did without the /eaf 
view, or even a thought, of it's being offered 
to publick conſideration, but only for his 


own ſatigfadtion, and for the information 


and ſatisfafion of his friends in Salisbury, 
to whom then his acquaintance was confined; 
he having accuſtomed bimſelf, from his 
youth, to put his thoughts into writing, 


upon ſuch ſubjects to which | his attention 
had been called in; not with a deſign ts 


expoſe them to publick view, but only thereby 


to amuſe and ſatisfy himſelf, and then com- 
mit them to the flames, which had been the 
caſe in many inſtances. The Author having 7 


collected and arranged his ſentiments of 
the 
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the forementioned ſubject, as they now con- 


tain the fir/? tract in his fr. volume of col- 
lection of tracts, it was expoſed to the view 


and peruſal of his acquaintance and others, 
fome of whom approved the performance, 
and thought the argument contained in it 
to be concluſive for the point intended to be 
proved by it, but others thought the con- 


trary, and this introduced a controverſy in 


zoriting, betwixt the Author and ſome of 
thoſe who thought differently from him 


upon the ſubject, and ſeveral letters and 


papers paſſed betwixt them, the tract being 
then only in manuſcript, Whilſt the caſe 


ſtood thus, one of the Author's friends in- 


tended to take a journey to London, and he 


with others deſired the tract might be car- 


ried thither and put into Mr. Jbiſtor's 
bands, for his peruſal, in order to have his 
judgment upon it, he being then conſidered 
as a principal in the controverſy. What 
was thus propoſed was complied with; and 


accordingly the manuſcript was carried to 


London, and delivered to Mr. Jh:fton ; who 
thereupon ſent a letter by the hearer to the 
| Aur 
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Author, importing his approbation of the 


performance, and the propriety of it's be- 


ing made public ; offering to have it printed 
and publiſhed himſelf, provided the Author 
would permit him to make ſome few alte- 
rations, in expreſſing the ſenſe of ſome few 
texts of ſcripture; which alterations were | 
ſuch as the grand point in queſtion was not 
affected by: this propoſal was complied with, 


and Mr. Whi/ton. had the tract printed and 


publiſhed forthwith ; and thus the Author 
appeared in the world as a writer. 
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ON THE 
SCRIPTURES; 


0CCasloneD BY 


A Courrainy mage 500 the N 


namely, that he has fallen foul of the 


Bible, and has not paid it the deference 
which he ought; and, in conſequence 
thereof, that he has dug up foundations, 
and greatly unſettled the minds of men, 
Which complaint is grounded on the 
Author's IV. Diſſertations, lately pub- 
liſhed, vig. on the hiſtory of e 
dek, . | 
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REMARKS 


SCRIPTURES, Ge 


MONGST the many complaints 
made againſt me, occaſioned by 
the publication of my Diſſerta- 
tions, this I apprehend to be the principal; 
namely, that I have fallen foul of the Bible, 
and have not paid it the deference which I 
ought ; and that, in conſequence thereof, I 
have dug up foundations, and greatly unſet- 
_ thd the minds of men. So that the preſent 
queſtions are, how, or in what reſpect have 
I fallen foul of the Bible? M bat foundations 
have I dug up? And what minds have I 
unſettled thereby? And firſt, how, or in 
what reſpect, have] fallen foul of the Bible? 
And wherein have I fallen ſhort of paying 
it the deference it has a right to claim? 
Why, truly, I have taken the liberty to 
enquire into the conduct and behaviour of 
B 2 ſome 
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ſome of our Old-Teſtament Saints, which 
ſtand upon record in it. I have alſo with- 
held my aſſent from ſuch acts therein rela- 
ted, and from ſach propoſitions therein con- 
tained, as have the marks of incredibility 
upon them, when haying no other evidence 
to ſupport chem, than the bare authority 
of the writer. And is this all? To which 
it may, perhaps, be thought ſufficient to an- 
ſwer, that this miniſters py ground for com- 
plaint. Upon which J obſerve, that the Bible 
is held forth, and recormmentled to us, as a 
proper guide, by way of example, doctrine 
and precept, to our underſtandings,” our 
affetftons and ations ; and therefore, moſt 
aſſuredly, the Bible of all other books ought 
firitly to be examined, and moſt carefully 
to be enquired into; awe ought to lend 
tach other all the ante we can in mak- 
ing the inquiſition, becauſe otherwiſe we 
are in great danger of being mid. As I 
am required to Follow the examples of thoſe, 
who through faith and patience inherit the 
promiſes ; and as the characters of thoſe 
Tam tequired to imitate, are compounded of 
good actions and bad; ſo the very nature of 
the thing calls upon me, and obliges me di- 
Ty" to _— 1 and 3 to diſtin- 
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N on het erptures. | 
guiſh and ſeparate thoſe mens virtues from 
their 'v/ces'; becauſe otherwiſe I am in dan- 
ger of following them, as well in their #ad 
deeds as in their good; which muſt render 
the caſe, without ſuch inquifition, moſt 
hazardous to me, and to all others who have 
the Bible put into their hands. The Bible 
is a callection of Books, wrote at different, 
and, ſome parts of it, at very diſlant times, 
by a variety of perſons, upon many fub= 
jets ; whoſe authors, as they plainly ap- 
peear to have had very different ſentiments,” and 
ſometimes, perhaps, to have differed from 
themſelves, ſo it is not unlikely but they may 
have had very different views, as that has 
been pretty much the caſe of writers at all 
times; and, therefore, I think, it is not 
doing juſtice to the Deity, to call it, in the 
groſs, the revealed will and word of God, 
whatever ſome parts of it may be conceived 
to be. The Bible is ſuch x compoſition as 
that the moſt oppoſite tenets: are extracted 
from it, as the many contreveres that now, 
and at all times paſt, have ſubſiſted in the 
Ghriftian Cburch do plainly demonſtrate; and 
by this means; it has been the growndware = 
of moſt of the here/ies and ſchiſins that have 
taken place in Chriſtendom, and has occaſi- 

* 3 . oned 
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oned great confufion, each one appealing to 
the Bible, as the Standard which their pre- 
tenſions are to be tryed by. And tho' the 
various denominations of Chriſtians have 
racked their inventions or conceiving pow- 
ers, in order to reconcile its moſt diſagreeing 
parts; yet alas! it is as eaſy to make the 
tuo Pole-Stars meet in a point, as fairly to 
make all the parts of this compoſition center 
in any one of the many ſyſtems that have 
been grounded upon it. This collection of 
writings has been the parent of doctrines 
moſt diſbonourabie to God, and moſt inju- 
rious to men; ſuch as the doctrines of abſo- 
lute unconditional election and reprobation, 

of religious perſecution, and the like. This 
being the caſe, it furniſhes out a reaſon, more 
than ſufficient, to engage every confiderate 
man, who would ſee with his own eyes, 

would follow the guidance of his own under- 
ſtanding, and thereby would act conſonant 
to his intelligent nature, carefully to read, 

and attentively to conſider what he reads i in 
the Bible, thereby to o prevent his being 
| miſled; and this, I preſume, is a ſufficient 
. - Apology for my doing as I have done, with 
relation mene | 
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* Bes1DEs, this book, called the holy Bible, 
contains many things that are greatly be- 
bow, and unworthy of the Supreme Deity, 
That God ſhould ſpecially interpoſe to ac- 
quaint men with, and to tranſmit to poſte- 
_ rity, ſuch trifling obſervations, as that #400 
are better than one, that which is crooked 
cannot be made ſtreight, that which is want= 
ing cannot be numbered, and the like; Or 
that he ſhould ſpirit men with, approve of, 
or countenance, ſuch malevolent deſires 'as 
theſe, Let his children be fatherleſs, and his 
wife a widow ; let his children be continually 
vagabonds, and beg, let them alſo ſeek their 
bread out of their deſolate places; let the ex- 
tortioner catch all that he hath, and let the 
ftranger ſpoil his labour; let there be none to 
extend mercy to him, neither let there be any 
to favour his fatherleſs children; let his poſe 
terity be cut off, and in the generation fol- 
lowing let their name be blotted out, I fay, 
that ſuch frifling obſervations, and ſuch 
malevolent defires as theſe, ſhould be conſi- 
dered as the offspring of God, is playing at 
hazard indeed. That the travels and ad- 
ventures of Naomy and her two ſons, Mablen 
and Chilion, into the country of Moab, (as in 
the book of Ruth) is true, perhaps, may 
b P!!! TO 


: aff" diſputed; but that God mould i oe 
cialh inter poſo, to tranſmit ſuch an infigntficant 
relation to poſterity, when we have nothing 
to ground the ſuppoſition upon, ſeems, to 
me, to be taking 150 great a liberty with the 
22 and conduct of the Peity. There 

are many things, contained in that collection 
of writings, commonly called the Bible, that 
are much below and anworthy of the moſt 
perfect intelligence and boundleſs goodneſs; 
that theſe fhould be made the act of the 
Supreme Deity, ſhould be declared to be a 
. revelation” from, and the very word of God, 
without ſo much as a ſeeming reaſon or 
Stound for ſo doing, any otherwiſe th: 

ſupport the religious ſyſtems men have imbi- 
bed, or, perhaps, the ſchemes of worldly 
policy they are engaged in; this, ſurely, is 


not acting properly, nor een uh, by the 
common and kind parent of the univerſe. 


For men thus to father upon God whatever 
they pleaſe, is taking ſuch a liberty with the 
character and conduct of the ſapreme Deity, 
as no honeft upright man would take with 
that of his neighbour; and if ſuch practiſing . 
_ ſhould not come under the denomination of | 
"+ blaſphemy, which it ſcarcely falls ſhort of; 
Vet it muſt, at leaſt, bea 9 f frrange kink 


of plety. ea, ſuch is the . 
piety of this age, (Ike that of doing honour 
and ſervice to God, by killing his ſervants) 
that if a man,” in conſcience of that duty he 
owes to his maker, takes upon him to n,, 
cate the moral character of the Deity, in 
oppoſition to the religious tem in vogue, or 
what paſſes for current orthodoxy, he maß 
be ſure to fall under the imputation of being 
a free-thinker,. a Dei/?, (thoſe terms being 
fed in a bad ſenſe) or, perhaps, an Atbeiſt. 
Aw as to the preceprive parts of the Bi- 
dle, there is a difficulty attends them that is 
unſurmoumtable to me; vix. what is required | 
to be done at one time, a under one diſpen- 
fation, is forbid to be done under another, 
whilft Baan nature continues the fame, and 
men's relations, and dependencies,” and the 
obligations that arlſe from them, continue the 
ame allo. The Deity cannot but perceive 
things as they really are, at all times; what 
ever colouring” or ſhading men may draw 
over them; and therefore, to ſuppoſe that 
he commands and forbids the ſamg thing, 
whilſt the natures, the relations, and the 
cireumſtances of men and things" continue 
the ſame; this, 1 ſay, is to me an 222 
io 1 difficu It v. Matt ber v. 3 8. 77 
5 bave 


10 Remarks on the Scriptures, 
bave heard that it bath been ſaid, or ye have 
read, Exodus xxi. 23, 24, 25. Life for 
. life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
band, Lis for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, ftripe for firipe. Upon 


which I obſerve, if ſuch a retaliation of 


injuries as this, is, in it's own nature, proper 
to reſtrain men's vicrated appetites and paſ- 
_ fions, and therefore was appointed under the 
diſpenſation of Moſes ; then, for the ſame 
reaſon, it ought to be appointed and executed 
under all diſpenſations, becauſe mankind are 
the ſame, they have the ſame appetites and 
paſſions, and are liable to indulge them to ex- 
ceſs at all times, and under all diſpenſations. 
W hereas, Jeſus Chriſt reverſed the aforeſaid 
law of retaliation, ver 39. But I ſay anto ye, 
that ye refift not evil ; but whoſoever ſhall ſmite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to bim the other 
| alſo. Here, we ſee, Chriſt hath not only forbid 
all reſiſtance of evil, but he alſo requires t the 
patient, when he has ſuſtained a fir? injury, 
to be a volunteer with regard to a ſecond, 
and to meet it half-way. The having the 
body diſmembered, by the loſs of an eye, a 
hand, or a foot, were not flight and trivial 
injuries, but were of great conſequence to the 
ſufferer; theſe were the evils the law of 
Me * 
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Remarks on the Scriptures. 11 
| Moſes appointed ſhould be retaliated; and 
yet theſe are the evz/s Chriſt's diſciples are 
not to refiſt, not to retaliate, nor to ſeek a 
reparation for. What Chriſt ſaid, Luke xxit. | 
35, 36, is ſo far from giving any encourage- 
ment to the reſting of evil, that it is rather 
the reverſe. Aud he ſaid unto them, Then 
T ſent you without purſe, and ſeripye FE /boes, 
lacked ye any thing ? And they ſaid, nothing. 
Then ſaid he unto them, but now he, ;that 
bath a purſe let him take it, and likewiſe: bis 
ferip : and he that hath no frord, let him ſell 
his garment, and buy one. Theſe directions 
were a kind of figurative language, in 
which the reverſe to what is expreſſed is 
pointed out; that is, in the then preſent 
conjuncture, purſes, and ſcrips, and ſwords 
were things there would be no w/e nor place 
for. For, ſaid Chriſt, verſe 37. that this 
that is written muſt yet be accompliſhed in me, 
and he was reckoned among the tranſgreſors; 
for the things concerning me have an end. 
| The inference from which is, that therefore 
| purſes, and ſcrips, and ſwords will be elt efs 
things. This, I think, muſt be the meaning, 
elſe it will be hard to find the connection, or 
. gelation of the latter to the former. And, 
zs the diſciples underſtood the words above- 
2 mentioned 
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mentioned in a /zteral ſenſe, and therefore 
faid, Lord, bere are two ſwords ; fo Chriſt 
anſwered them in the ſame bind of lan- 
guage as before, and ſaid, it is enough ; that 
is, tu ſwords were enough, becauſe there 
would be no z/e nor place for any. Had 
Chriſt'sperſon been to have been defendedinthe 
uſe of fawords, and by his diſciples repelling 
force with force, then #wo ſwords would 
have been a great deal oo little for them, to 
have defended themſelves and their maſter 
againſt the multitude, who were come with 
fwords and ftaves to take him. And when 
one of theſe ſwords had been uſed, in cutting 
off the ear of a ſervant of the high-prieſt, 
Chriſt ſharply rebuled him that uſed it, and 
condemned the uſe of it. Matthew xxvi. 52, 
Put up again thy ſiword into his place; for all 
They that take the ſivord, ſhall periſh with the 
ſword. Chriſt here reproved and condemned 
the uſe of the ſword, and, perhaps, all re- 
fiſtance of evil, (conſonant to what he had 
before taught his diſciples) in the ſame find 
of language with which murder had been 
reproved and condemned. Geneſis ix. 6. 

Mbojo ſbeddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his 
Blood be ſhed. All they that take the fword,. 
ſhall periſh with the ſword. What I obſerve 


is, 
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s, that if God's will is changeable, with re- 
92 to men's behaviour one to another, as 
in the inſtance above, whilſt the natures, re- 
lations, and circumſtances of men and things 
continue the ſame ; then ſuch change mult. 
be grounded on arbitrary pleaſure, and ſome- 
times, not only without, but againſt reaſon; 


and if that is the caſe in one. inſtance, then 


it may be ſo in any other; and as ſuch change 
may poſſibly take place without our having 
any notice thereof, ſo it muſt always . very | 
uncertain what the will of the Lord is. 
Bur farther, as ſome of Chriſt's laws have 
a peculiarity in them, being different from 
the laws given by all other law-givers; ſo 
from hence, Chriſt's Diſciples, or, at leaſt, 
ſome of thoſe who pretend to be ſuch, have 
taken occaſion to boaſt, that E mo- 
rals are more excellent and perfect than any 
other fyftem of morals that hath been "exhi- | 
| bited to men; that the morals, or rules of 
life, given by heathen philofophers and he 
wiſef of men in all ages, have fallen greatly 
Fort, in point of excellency and pere 
to cbriſtian morals. - Whether this is the 
caſe, or not, will beſt appear by an exams- 
ration of ſome particulars ; only it is to be 


prem iſed 
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premiſed, tbat ſuch rules of life, when com- 
plied with, as contribute moſt to the publick 
good, I think, are to be deemed more excel- 
lent and perfect, than thoſe which come in cm- 
petition with them. And, firft, letus begin with 
the precept before- mentioned, viz. the univer- 
ſal non-refitance of evil, put in competition 
with that egual reſſtance and retaliation of in- 
juries appointed by Maſei's law, or any other 
civil conſtitution; and then the queſtion will 
be, whether an uni verſal non-reſſtance of 
evil, or whether a froper univerſal refiſtance 
and retaliation of it, taking mankind as they 
are, will contribute moſt to human happi-. 
neſs ? If the former be the caſe, then it 
gives it for chriſtian morals; but if the 
latter be the caſe, then it gives it againſt 
chriſtian morals ; that is, if reſiſtance and 
retaliation of injury, when properly admi- 
 niſtered, will contribute ore to the ſafety and 
happineſs of mankind, than a total noncre- 
ſiſtance of it, then chri lian morals are leſs ; 
excellent and perfect, in this inſtance, than 
thoſemoralsthat ſtand in competition witht hem. | 
As AN, Chriſt faith, Matthew V. 33. 2 0 
have heard that it hath been ſaid by them 9 
5 old time, or ye may have read, Leviticus xix. 
12. N umbers XXX. 2. Thou ſhalt not forſwear 


— 
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thyſelf, but ſbalt perform unto the Lord tbine 
Oatbs. Under the diſpenſation of Moſes, 
when a diſpute aroſe. betwixt neigbbour 
and neighbour, and no witneſs could be 
brought, to ſhew or prove on which fide of 
the queſtion truth and right lay; then the 
law directed, that the defendant, or party ac. 
cuſed, ſhould vindicate himſelf by his own 
teſt imony, as no proof could be brought 
againſt him ; which teſtimony was to be 
given #pon oath, and that was to end the 
ſtrife ; only it was required and expected, 
that the per/on ſwearing ſhould not forſwear 
himſelf, but ſhould perform to the Lord his 
oath; the Lord being, in ſome ſenſe, made 
a party in the cauſe. And ſometimes, like- 
wiſe, a perſon voluntarily charged himſelf, 
upon. oath, to do what otherwiſe he was 
not obliged to do; in which caſe, tho” an- 
tecedent to his oath he was free, yet when 
he had bound his ſoul with this bond, then it 
was required and expected, that he ſhould 
make good his vow, or perform to the Lord 
his oath ; this was the ſwearing that was 
allowed nnd appointed of old time, or under 
the diſpenſation of Mojes, As to rdle and 
profane ſwearing, in common converſation, 
it is quite out of the queſtion, as no ſuch 
thing 


lluntary, in order to obtain credit to that teſtimony, he 


do render it more worthy of credit than without it it would 


1 OY. 15 a- Sc atures, 
thing was allowed, of had been 0 Kea, 
nor indeed does the caſe ſiqppaſe it, or admit 
itz: becauſe all ſuch ſwearers, of whom it was 
required and expected they. ſhould:not for- 
fwear themſelves, but perform to the Lord 
their oaths, theſe do not come under 


denomination of idle and prophane, bare. 
gious ſivearert. But then, tho' ſuch reli- 
1 3 WAS | TRY: and " FRE 


by 
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when going to deliver his tefimom, with relation to any 
thing, action, or fact, whether he be required, or vo- 


ofeſſes that he has then upon his mind a ſenſe of the pr 
5 as an dint,” cw hl (6 anda Me! 
righteous being; ; which-ſen(e of the diuine preſence is ſup 
poſed to have ſuch a commanding and re 'eftr ang influenc 
upon the teftifier, as to engage him to declare hothing 
more or leſs than the naked truth; and this 'cixcumſtance, 
Dix. the teſtifier pro Aang that he bas upon ei nind a 
ſenſe of God's preſence when he gives his . 


is ſuppoſed to add. weight to that 'teſtimony, and 


be. And the), in this cafe, God is a witneſs to what is 
teſtified, whetherit be trie, "or falſe ; 9 made, 


nor cenſfituted to be ſuch, by any Au . e 
act of the teſtifier or others, becauſe he m E. 25 


be ſuch a witneſs, whether the teſtiter will vr no, and 
whether he be declared, be 7277 to, be called, upon to 
be ſo, or not. The profeſſed ſenſe of God's preſence, 
upon the mind of the Aelider, is ſhewn forth, either 
ſome mode / ſpeech, ſuch as by (God, before Cod, or as. i 
prefence' of God ; or elſe by ſome action, or actions 472550 
for chat purpoſe, ſuchas the laying the hand upon; and 
ki iſſing a book, as in courts of juſtice among u. 12 
Tapprehend, is what conſtitutes an oath or ſwearing ; 
9 che Deity may be ſaid to be a Pony in 
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by Moſes's law, yet Chriſt forbad it. Mat- 
thew v. 34.37. But T ſay unto you, ſear 
not at all. —But let your communication be yea, 
yea ; nay, nay : for whatſoever is offered, in 
ſupport of truth, more than theſe, more than 
barely to affirm or deny, cometh of evil, 
cometh of that hing and falſehood, that di 
truſt and jealouſy, that prevail among men, 
by which mutual confidence hath been 
greatly impaired, which evil oaths were 
introduced as a remedy to. This being the 
| caſe, the preſent queſtion is, whether truth 
is better ſupported, and mutual confidence 
better ſecured, by non-ſwearing, or by ſuch 
religious ſwearing as aforeſaid ? And, con- 
ſequently, which of theſe, when become 
general, will contribute moſt to the publick 
good ? If the former be the caſe, then it 
gives it for Chriſtian * morals ; but if the 


C latter 


* Suppoſing St. Paul did ſwear, after the law was 
given, which forbad it, all that it proves is, that St. Paul 
tranſors 2d this law, which, as he was peccable, he 
was liable to. Beſides, St. Paul may have been alto- 
gether ignorant of this law againſt ſwearing. The pre- 
cept, referred to, was recorded by only one a rats 
which makes it probable the other three had forgot it, 
elſe that they #new nothing of it. And as St. Paul cub 
not know any thing of Chriſt's miniſtry, but at ſecond or 
third hand, and as, upon his converſion, he was very little 
among the Apoſtles and companions of Chriſt, but was 
_ chiefly among the Gentiles ; ſo it is not at all anlaß, but 
that he may have heard of this law of Chriſt 


againſt ſwearing. 
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18 5 "ET on the Scriptures,” 
latter be the caſe, then it gives it again 


\, 


Chriſtian morals ; that i is, if religious ſwear- 


ing contributes more to the ſupport of truth 


and mutual confidence, than non- ſiwearing; 


then, in this inſtance, Chriſtian morals are 


leſs excellent, and perfect, than thoſe morals | 


that come in competition with them. 
Ac Alx, Matthew v. 43. Ye have heard. 


that. it hath been ſaid, thou ſhalt love thy 


neighbour, and hate thine enemy. By neigh- 


- bour, here, muſt needs be meant friend; be- 


cauſe it is a friend, and not a neighbour, 
which. is the oppoſite to an enemy ; and be- 


cauſe the ſame perſon may be both neigh- 


bour and enemy. The precept | before us is. 
plainly founded in nature, as it required the 


Jews to direct each Section or paſſion to it's 


proper object. He who does me a kindneſs, 


thereby becomes my friend, and renders 
himſelf, by ſo doing, the proper object of 


my approbati on or love; he who cauſeleſly 
does me an injury, thereby becomes my ene- 


my; and, in ſo doing, renders himſelf the 


proper object of my averſion or hatred. But 
then, this precept Chriſt hath, in part, re- 


verſed, Matthew v. 44, 45. But J ſay unto 


you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe 


2; do good to them that hate » you, and pray 


for 
2 £2 1 
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for them which deſpitefully uſe you, and perſe- 
cute you : that ye may be the children of your 
father which is in heaven, for he maketh his 
ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and 
ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt, 
Whether this precept can be complied with, 
may, perhaps, admit of ſome doubt ; that 
is, whether a man can love an unlovely ob- 
ject, when perceived to be ſuch. That the 
ſun riſes, and the rain falls, on all, promiſcu- 
ouſly, on good and bad, on juſt and unjuſt 
men, is rrue, as in the preſent conſtitution 
of things, without a Miracle, it cannot be 
otherwiſe ; but that the perfection of the ſu- 
preme Deity, (Be ye therefore perfect, even ag 
your fatberuubichis in beaven is perfect, ver. 48.) 
conſiſts in, and ariſes from, his being fee 
towards, and his treating all his intelligent 
creatures alike, whether good or evil, juſt 
or unjuſt, as is here ſuppoſed, this is very 
far from being a clear caſe. And if God 
does, and will be affected to, and treat, all 
his intelligent creatures alike, both good and 
Bad, then there can be no place for a future 
retri bution. The worldly eftate of good and 
bad men is ſo mixed and blended, that the 
benefits, which ariſe from the ſun and rain, 


muſt, of neceſſity, be common to them both ; 
he but 
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but that this ſhould be a reaſon, or an ex- 
ample to us, to be affected to, and treat them 

alike, when we have it in our power to 
make a proper d. ſerimination betwixt them, 

and when, perhaps, this is the only fate in 
which we ſhall be capable of doing'it, this 
is paſt my conception. As the conduct and 
behaviour of men are greatly different, 10 
nature ſeems to require, and dire&, that our 
Affection to them, and treatment of them, 
ſhould be greatly different alſo. However, 
the preſent queſtion is, whether the being 
affected to, and treating perſons of all cha- 
racters alike, whether good or bad, friend 
or enemy; or whether the being ected to, 

and treating perſons differently, and ſuitably 
to their reſpective different Characters; I 
fay, which of theſe contributes moſt to hu- 
man happineſs? If the former be the caſe, 
then it gives'it for chriſtian morals ; but if 
the latter be the caſe, then it gives it againſt 
chriſtian morals ; that is, if the being af- 
fected to, and treating men, according to 
their different behaviours, contributes more 
to the publick good, than being ected to, 
and treating them all alike ; then, in th 

inftance, 'Chrifian morals are Jeſs excellent, 
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and perfect, than thoſe morals that come in 
competition with them, 

Ag al Matthew vi. 19. Lay not up for 
yourſelves. treaſures upon earth, where motÞ 
and ruſt doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and teal. ver, 25. Take no (or 
little)  zhought for your life, what ye ſhall 
eat, or what ye ſhall drink ; nor yet For your 
body what ye ſhall put on. ver. 26, —28. Behold, 
(or take for an example) the fowls of the air, 
the lillies of the feld: the former of theſe take 
thought only for the preſent time, the latter 
take no thought at all; yet both are ſuſtained. 
ver. 34. Take no thought for the morrow ; for 
the morrow ſhall take thought for the things of 
Itſelf, ſufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
In theſe rules of life, laid down by Jeſus Chriſt, 
men's thoughtfulneſs, care, and concern for 
the things of this life, and their collecting, 
and — bu up, earthly treaſures, or worldly 
goods, are ſo limited and e as chat, 
comparatively ſpeaking, they may be ſaid to 
be none at all. Men's thoughtfalneſs, care, 
and concern for, and their laying up of, 
earthly, and heavenly treaſures are to be fo 
greatly di proportionate * as that the for- 


EG mer 


_* Chriſt ſcems, at leaſt, not only to forbid his diſciples 
and ane the /aying 1 earthly treaſures, Matthew vi. 
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mer will appear almoſt as nothing, when 
compared with the latter. This ſeems to 
19. Lay not up . your ſelves treaſures upon earth, ver. 25. 
Takeno(orlittle) thought for your > rar" eat, 3 
you ſhall drink, nor yet for the body what ye ſhall put on ; but 
alſo, that they ſhould diſcharge themſelves of all that weakh 
they are poſſeſſed of, by ſelling or parting with all and 
; giving it to the poor, in order to be his Diſciples, and to 
intereſted in the treaſures of heaven, Matthew xix. 
21, 22. Jeſus ſaid unto him (the young man) if thay 
will be perfect, go and ſell that thou haſt, (or, as in Mark 
x. 21. Sell whatſoever thou haſt) and give to the poor, and 
than ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, and come and follow me. 
But when the young man heard that ſaying, he went away 
farrowful ; for he had great poſſeſſions. But leaſt what 
Chriſt has here ſaid, of ſelling all and giving it to the 
poor, might be looked upon as peculiar to this young 
man, and only as a tryal to him, Chriſt, in order to make 
it general, and relative to all rich men, adds, by way of 
reflection on the young man's conduct, the following 
remarks, as at verſes 23, 24. Then ſaid Jeſus unto his 
Diſciples, werily I jay unts you, that @ rich man ſhall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 2 T ſay 
unto you, it is eafier for a camel to go through the eye 3 
needle, than for. a rich man to enter into the tingdam of God. 
To inherit eternal life, to enter into life, to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, and the kingdom of God, and to 
have treaſures in heaven, all theſe modes of ſpeech, as 
uſed in the diſcourſe betwixt Chriſt and the young rich 
man, muſt, if they are pertinently applied, be uſed to 
- expreſs one and the ſame thing; for the attainment of 
which thing, Chriſt hath made, or declared, the ſelling all 
and giving it to the poor, to be pre- reguiſite or neteſſary ; 
but the ſelling all and giving it to the poor is a taſk ſo 
erceeding difficult, and ſcarcely to be complied with by rich 
men; therefore the concluſion from - theſe premiſes muſt 
needs be ju/?, viz. that a rich man ſhall hard enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; that it is almoſt as eaſy for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, as for à rich man, for 
any rich man; and not for the young man only, to enter 
into the kingdom of God ; and this had been exemplified in 
+ the young man's caſe, PE, = 
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be the purport of theſe precepts. Man, from 
his make and conſtitution, is an , indi- 
gent creature, whoſe ſtate and condition in 
the world, and the part he ought to act in 
it, as an indigent branch of it, theſe require, 
and call for much thoughtfulneſs, application 
and diligence, in order for him to obtain 
for himſelf, and for others, (who may be 
the proper objects of his regard) thoſe con- 


veniencies and pleaſures, that nature hath _ 


prepared, and diſpoſed him to enjoy; ; and 
that, not only for the preſent time, but alſo 
for the morrow, and through a life that may 
be extended to threeſcore years and ten, a 
life that may be checquered with the 
changes of fortune, and many other vici i- 
tudes, all which are to be taken into the ac- 
count, and prudently provided for. And as 
man's relations, obligations, and duties, all 
ariſe from his preſent exiſtence, and from 
what he now is and has; fo his preſent well 
doing muſt needs be the ſþzc/al, and more 
immediate, object of his preſent regard. As 
to man's well doing, in a conſtitution of things 
to come, all the proviſion he is capable of 
making for it not, is to act ſurtably to his 
muniy character, and Properly fill up the gf 
My him 1 in this. This being the preſent 

C. 4 condition 
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condition of mankind, the queſtion. before 
is, Whether that thoughtleſſneſs and in- 
Jlence, as to worldly goods, which. Chriſt 
eguires, or that thoughtfulneſs and induſ- 
try, which man's preſent indigent condition, 
or the preſent conſtitution of things call pay 
the queſtion is, which of theſe contribute 
moſt to human happineſs ? If the farmer 
be the caſe, then it gives it for chriſtian 
morals ; but if the latter be the caſe, then it 
gives it againſt chriſtian morals ; that! is, if 
ſuch a proper care, application, and diligence, 
in making proviſions, for a man's preſent 
well-doing, as his preſent indigent ſtate 
ſeems to require, will, upon the whole, con- 
tribute more to the publick good, than that 
thoughtleſſneſs and indolence, as to worldly 
goods, which Chriſt hath required, then, 
in this inſtance, chriſtian morals are leſs 
excellent, and perfect, than thoſe morals that 
come in competition with them. 
Acalx, Luke xiv. 12, 13. When. thou 


makef a dinner or @ ſupper, call not, or thou 


ſhalt not call, by friends, nor thy brethren, ; 


neither thy kinſmen, nor thy rich neighbours; 
teſt they alſo bid thee again, and a recompence 


be made thee: But when thou makeſt a feaſt,call, 


90 thou ſhalt call, the "Pats! the maimed, the 


wy 
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| lame, the blind, &c. Tho this rule of life 
was given to 4 particular perſon, upon a 
particular occaſion; yet as the reaſon” al- 
ſigned for it is general, and equally affects 
all perſons, in the ſame circumſtances; ſo 
the precept, connected with it, and grou nded 
upon it, muſt needs be general alſo. As the 
precept laid down is moſt plain, expreſs and 
peremptory; ſo, thereby, Chriſtians are re- 
quired to deny themſelves of that pleaſure and 
ſatisfattion, which ariſes from entertaining, 
and being entertained by. friends, relations, 
neighbours, and thoſe of their own rank, 
and which, perhaps, is one of the princes 
pal enjoyments of life; and to confine them- 
ſelves, in this reſpect, to the company, con- 
verſation and friendſhip of the poor, the 
lame, the maimed, the blind; that is, to 
the neceſſitous only. That the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, when ren- 
dered, by their misfortunes, unable to take 
care of, and provide for, themſelves, ought 
to be taken care of, and be. provided for, 
by thoſe whoſe plentiful fortunes render 
them capable of it, ſurely, is not diſputed; 
but then, perhaps, thoſe neceſſitous people 
may be taken care of, in à way, which will 
euntribute much more to the comfort of their 
lives 
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lives, than /tting down to meat, at a rich 
man's table, can do. And, therefore, the 
queſtion is, whether the /itting down to 
meat with the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind, excluſive of the rich; or the /if- 
ting down to meat with friends, relations, 
and rich neighbours, whilſt the necefſitous 
are properly taken care of ſome other way, 
contributes 9/7 to human happineſs ? ? If the 
former be the caſe, then it gives it for chriſ- 
tian morals ; but if the latter be the caſe, 
then it gives it againff chriſtian morals ; 
that is, if entertaining, and' being enter- 
tained by, friends, rich neighbours, &c. 
together with a proper proviſion for the poor 
and needy, ſome other way, contribute more, 
upon the whole, to the happineſs of man- 
il kind, than fitting down to meat with the 
neceſſitous, excluſive of the ricb, then 
chriſtian morals, in this inſtance, are Jef; 
excellent, and perfect, than thoſe morals that 
come in competition with them. 
Tuxsx, I. apprehend, are the deep 

: that are conſidered as peculiarly Chriſtian, 
or ſome of them, at leaft ; elſe I cannot con- 
ceive which are; and by a fair compariſon 
of theſe, with rheſe precepts that come in 


| ws; with them, a judgment may be 
formed 
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Remarks on the Scrip I 
formed, which of them, upon the nie 
contributes moſt to Bosnia happineſs; and, 
conſequently, whether there be any juft 
ground for boaſting, that chriſtian morals are 


much more excellent and perfect, than any 
other Syſtem of morals that hath been exhibi- 


ted to men. As theſe precepts are conſi- 
dered to be purely chriſtian; fo, by their 
being ſuch, Chriſtians are laid under a parti. 
cular and ſpecial obligation to pay firict obe- 
dience to them, in honour of their Lord ; as, 
by ſuch obedience, they are to be 4. iPinguiſhed 
and known from the Servants of all other 
maſters. Not to commit theft 'or murder 
has no peculiarity, gives no diſtinguiſhing 
character, as it is paying obedience to laws, 
that haye, i in common, been given by many 
law-givers ; whereas, for a man of fortune 
to fit down to meat with a collection of poor, 
lame, blind people, excluſive of all of his 
own rank, is ſomething extraordinary,” it 
giv es a diſtingurſhing chärscter, and plainly 
beſpeaks a Cbriſtian; that is, a diſciple or 
follower of Jeſus Chriſt; as it is paying 
obedience to a law which is peculiarly his, 
| it not having been given by any ober law. 
givers. | Such acts of obedience render a man 


as remarkable as a city that is ſet on an all, 
which 
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28 Remarks on the Scriptures. 
which cannot be hid, but muſt be /zen and 
obſerved by all that paſs by, even at a diſ- 
tance. And tho' a proper obedience paid 
to other laws, grounded on other principles, 
may conſtitute a good man; yet it is a frict 


adherence to thoſe laws that are peculiarly 


Chriſtian, which conſtitute a good or a true 


| Chriſtian, when a good Chriſtian is contra- 


diſtinguiſhed from a good man. This being 
the caſe, it may very naturally and juſtly be 
expected, that thoſe people, who have volun- 
tarily choſen Jeſus Chriſt to be their maſter 
and /awgiver, ſhould be particularly care- 
Fil, to pay obedience to ſuch precepts as are 
fecuhar to their ſe, and which their foun- 
der's honour is more immediately intereſted 
in; but alas! this expectation, how uf 
Wewer raiſed, is totally diſappointed. The 
Chriſtians of this age are ſo far from payin g 
a ftrict regard to thoſe precepts peculiarly 
chriſttan, that it is plain, from their whole 
conduct, they pay no regard to them at all; 
but as totally negle them, as if thoſe rules 
of life had neuer been given them; and this 
total negle& runs through their FAST lives, 
without any appearance of remor ſe of con- 
ſcience either living, or dying. And this is 
10 kg not only of the thoughtleſs multi- 
tude, 
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tude, who follow the common cry. and of 
courſe join with the religious party that pre- 
vail; ; but alſo of the learned, the ſober and 


ſagacious, and even of thoſe who pretend to 


have obtained patents from heaven, for being 
maſters and uſhers in Chriſt's ſchool : for 
tho”, in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, they 


read thoſe rules of life, in our ſolemn am- 


Blies, as given by TFeſus Chriſt ; yet the 


event ſhews, they are 20 more influenced by _ 


them, than the reading the tories of Balaam 
and his Aſs, of Bell and the Dragon, or of 
Tobit and his Dog. And this very naturally 
leads to the queſtibn, vig. how can theſe 
things be? Is it to be concezved, that a Right 
Reverend, or even a moſt Reverend Father 
in God, and in Chriſt Jeſus, our Lord, ha- 


ving provided a moſt cofily entertainment, 


ſhould /t down to meat with his moſt weal- 


thy relations, friends, and neighbours, '2x- - 


cluſive of the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind, when conſcious to himſelf that he 
is thereby violating and contemning the law 
of his maſter, whom he profeſſes greatly to 
honour, and to be under the higheft obligati- 
ons to, and is ſenſible that he is as anſwerable 
for his diſobedience in his, as in any other 
parts of his conduct? I ſay again, bow can 
e 1 9 theſe 
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30 Remarks on the Scriptures. 
theſe things be? and yet, perhaps, this is 
the caſe every day. Were it to be ſuppoſed 
that theſe men are concealed Inſidels, who 
believe nothing of the matter, or that they 
really think the rules of life, which Chriſt 
hath given his diſciples, to walk by, are 
greatly improper, and thereby ſatisfy them 
ſelves in the total neglect of them; this 
would be deemed greatly cenſorious, and 
therefore, the ſuppoſition is not to be made; 
but then, ſurely, it lies upon our firf-rate 
Divines to ſhew their dexterity, in unfolding 
this riddle. However, St. James hath in- 
formed us, that ſuch fruitleſs faith is dead 
and uſeleſs ; and, conſequently, not better 
than 7nfidelity, but, perhaps, much worſe; 
as he that Anoweth (and acknowledgeth) his 
maſter's will, and doth it not, ſhall be . 
beaten with more ſtripes. Let not then our 
modern believers inſult, and triumph, over 
Deiſts and Infidels, becauſe thoſe very De- 
iſts and Infidels, with the men of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, will riſe up in judgment againſt 
them and condemn. them. And were our 
Commentators, after the example of the 
Secribes and Phariſees, to attempt to make 
void theſe laws of Chriſt, by their traditions, 


eb. attempts would prove abortive, to 
_ thoſe 
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thoſe attentive minds, who would carefully 


and candidly examine the matter, and who 


are not. prepared and diſpoſed, by precon- 
ceived opinions, to be mifled. Chriſt ſaith, 
When thou makeſt a dinner, or a ſupper, call 
not, or thou ſhalt not call, thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, neither thy kinſmen, nor thy 
richneighbours ; but when thou makeſt a feaſt, 
call, or thou ſhalt call, the poor, the mai med, 
the lame, the blind. Theſe words are not 
a Joftineſs of language, in which much 
more is expreſſed than was intended to be 
underſtood ; they are not hyperboles, or fi- 
gures of ſpeech, but plain rules of life, that. 
do not admit of a double meaning, or any 
palliating ſenſe being put upon them, 
which if they are obeyed at all, it muſt be 
in their plain, literal, and moſt obvious 
ſenſe. Again, Chriſt ſaith, fwwear not at all, 
This likewiſe 1s a p/ain, and moſt expreſs 
prohibition, without any reſtriction or limi- 
tation, in and by which all kinds of ſwear- 
ing are forbid. Beſides, the ſwearing this 
precept was directiy and immediately levelled 
againſt, was ſuch as the law of Moſes had 
allowed and appointed, which was not idle 
and prophane, but religious ſwearing. Again, 
Chriſt ſaith, but I ſay unto you, that ye re- 
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ral, and includes a// evils, both great and 
ſmall; nor will it admit of any limitation, 


law of Moſes had appointed, which were 
great evils as well as ſmall, ſuch as the loſs 


like. Beſides, Chriſt was fo far Kin ad- 


trary, he required his diſciples to love and 


is incompatible with reſiſtance and retalia- 
tion of them. i 


been equally regardleſs of others of Chriſt's 
_ precepts, ſuch as, reſtrain the defire and 
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In not evil, Here the prohibition 1s gene- 


becauſe it was immediately, and direttly, le- 
velled againſt ſuch retaliation of evils, as the 
of life, of an eye, a hand, a foot, and the 


mitting reſiſtance and retaliation of any 
evil, how great ſoever, that on the con- 


treat kindly the inflictors of thoſe evils, which 


Ax here it will be bat juſt to W 
ledge, that the people called Quakers have 
paid a ſr: regard to ſome of thoſe precepts 
peculiarly Chriſtian, viz. in the caſes of 
non-ſwearing, and non-refiſtance of evil ; at 
leaſt, this was the caſe in former times, 
however of late their fidelity may have 
ſeemed to flagg; but then, they ſeem to have 


purſuit of earthly treaſures, as they have ap- 
peared to be as great monopolizers of worldly 
_—_ mary * the world beſides. 

| From 


- 
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From whence, then, is this prepoſterouſneſs of 
conduct? Hath not he that ſaid, tear not 
at all, refift not evil, ſaid alſo, lay not up 
for yourſelves treaſures upon earth, take no 
(or little) thought for your life, what yt 
ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drink; nor yet 
for the body what ye ſhall put on? Were not 
theſe precepts all given by one and the /ame 
maſter or laugi ver? And do they not all 
equally oblige the ſubject? And if ſo, then 
from whence is this great partiality of obe- 
dience ? For, ſuppoſing an horizontal hat and 
laceleſs apparel may be characteriſticks of a 


| Quaker; yet nothing leſs than a uniform 


obedience to Chriſt's laws is the characteriſ- 

tick of a true diſciple of Feſus Chriſt. "Fob 
viii. 31. If ye continue in my wore, then are 
ye my diſcip les indeed. 

Tun preſent Methodiſts, I apprehend, do 
alſo profeſs to pay a ffri# regard, atleaſt, 
to ſome of thoſe precepts that are peculiarly 

chriſtian ; and as far as this is Feally the caſe 

in fact, whilſt thoſe who oppoſe them Jo not, 
thus far; they have a much better pretence 
to diſcipleſhip to Chriſt, and to the name 
Chriſtian, than thoſe who preach and write 
againſt them. The Methodiſts pretend to 
be under the guidance and direction of the 


D ſbirit 
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i rit of God, in the exerciſe of their miniſ- 
try, which our Clergy do ſearcel admit ; 
they, likewiſe, pretend to aim at a much 
bigber degree of Chriſtian perfection, than 
what at preſent paſſes for current chriſtia- 
nity ; and this has drawn on them the impu- 
tation of Entbufiaſts, Whether the Metho- 
diſts pretenſions are ſuſt, or whether this im- 
putation be juſtiy laid upon them, I do not 
pretend to ſay; but this I obſerve, that the 


former of theſe, viz. the guidance of God's 
ſpirit, is what our Church prays for; and the 


latter is what the 4oritings of the new teſta- 
ment require and recommend; and therefore, 
ſurely, the terms enthuſiaſm and enthuſiaſt 


ſhould be cautiouſly applyed by Chriſtians, 
leſt they ſhould be found to terminate, not 


in methodiſm, but in Chriſtianity; for, in 
this caſe, as is the ſtream, ſo is the fountain 
it flows from. And, notwithſtanding the 


loud out. cry that has been made againſt me- 
thodiſm, were it decently cooked up into a 
regular conſtitution, and were archbiſhop- 


ricks, biſhopricks, deaneries, and other e- 


moluments of grandeur, wealth and power, 


annexed to it; then, I dare fay, it would 


be looked upon with a more favourable eye, 
and meet with much better acceptance, than 


it 


n op 
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| it nod does; and then, one might venture 

to foretell, without the gift of propheſy, that 
converſions, even of our Clergy, to metho- 
diſm, would not be an unuſual thing, nor a 
difficult task to effect, in ſuch inſtances 
where the balance of trade lay pretty much 
on that fide of the queſtion. And were 
methodiſm equally liberal to it's Clergy with 
the Church of England, then, no doubt, it 
would be deemed equally excellent with her; 
not but were a beter penny to be gained in 
another way, diſtin from them both, it is 
great odds but it would gain the aſcendant 
over them, by having the moſt votaries; as 
careful and induſtrious traders uſually go to 
the beſt market. The forms of external re- 
| ligion are many and various; and if more is 
to be gained under one form than under ano- 
ther, the queſtion is, why ſhould not a Cler- 
gyman accept of a tranſlation from one er- 
ternal form of religion to another, as well as 
from one parſonage, or one biſhoprick, to 
another ? Why may not the ſhepherd change 
his paſturage as well as his Hock, when his 
intereſt will as efe&fually be promoted by 
the former as the latter? ſeeing intereſt is 
the ground of all theſe: changes. For tho 
one form of external religion may be more 

e D 2 groſs 
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groſs and carnal, and more burdenſome to the 
people, than another ; yet, as each individual 
can neither introduce nor fink forms of exter- 
nal religion at pleaſure, ſo the queſtion is, 
whether a man is not to make the beſt, 
and moſt, of that form he happens to be pla- 
ced under, or may have the opportunity of 
being tranſlated to? As to truth and true 
religion, they are after-confiderations, that 
may be thought to be pretty much out of 
the queſtion ; as every man may inwardly 
enjoy theſe, and make them a principle 
of action to himſelf, and conſequently, he 
may be as good in himſelf, and do'as much 
good to others, whatever external form of 
religion he outwardly conforms to; and as a 
ſenſe of God and religion may be, and is 
kept up in the world, in and by all thoſe ex- 
ternal forms. And tho? truth and true reli- 
gion are what they are, independent of all 
external forms; yet, perhaps, they may, in 
part, be mixed and blended with them. Thus, 
the unity and the /ingle ſupremacy of the one 
God and father of all is maintained by the 
- mabometan form; whereas, under ſome of 
the external forms of religion, called Chriſ- 
tian, the caſe is otherwiſe ; but then, per- 
858 in other * u and true reli. 
gion 
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gion may coincide with thoſe Chriſtian forms, 
and the caſe may be otherwiſe with the Mabo- 
 metan form. As to vice, a man may make 
the practice of it eaſy to himſelf, under all 
external forms of religion. Thus, under the 
ſeveral forms called Chriſtian, it is but for a 
man to apply to himſelf the words of St. 
Fohn, and the practice of vice is made eaſy 

to him. 1 Jobn ii. 1, 2. My little children, 

theſe things write I unto you, that ye fin not. 
And if any man fin, we (Chriſtians) have an 
advocate with the father, Jeſus Chriſt the 
righteous, and he is the propitiation for our 
fins ; and not for ours only, but alſo for the 
fins of the whole world. Theſe words f 

St. John may not unnaturally be parapbra- 
ſed thus. My little children, fx, or diſabe- 
dience to God's laws, is diſreputable and juſtly 
blameable, T, therefore, write theſe things 
unto you, that ye fin not; nevertheleſs, if 
any of you ſin, let him not be troubled, let 
him not be affifed ; for (or becauſe) we 

Chriſtians have an advocate with the father, 
Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, and he is the 
propitiation, attonement, and ſatisfattion for 
our fs. This, then, may be ſuppoſed: to 
beſpeak ſafety, to beſpeak comfort, to a 
wicked Chriſtian; that is, to a 407c&ed man, 
| bs who 
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who is a believer in Jeſus Chriſt, and pro- 
feſſes drſcrpleſhip to him; whatever St. John, 
or any other writer of the new teſtament, 
in - oppoſition to this, may elſewhere have 


ſaid, or intimated to the contrary. 


2 
” bo Ws, 


- Jeſus Chriſt is a propitiation, attonement, and 
ſatisfaction for all the fins of Chriſtians, 
then the moſt wicked Chriſtian muſt needs 
be in a ſafe and comfortable ſtate ; becauſe 
he may-fairly preſume, that God will not 
be ſo unreaſonable, ſo unjuſt, as to take double 
ſatisfaction for the /ame offences. And this 
may alſo ſeem to beſpeak ſafety to all ſin- 
ners, as well Pagans and TInfidels as Chriſ- 
tians, as well impenitent as penitent offen- 
ders; becauſe Chriſt is not only an advocate 
with the father, in the behalf of, and is a 
propitiation, attonement, and ſatisfaction for, 
the ſins of all penitent believers or Chriſtians, 
but he is alſo, (according to St. John) ſuch an 


advocate for all ſinners, and ſuch a propitia- 
tion, attonement, and ſatisfaction for all ins, 


even the ſins of the whole world. Tho poſſibly, 
in this, St. Fobn may ſeem to be a little bor- 
dering upon heterodoxy. But to return. 

IF it ſhould be ſaid, that Chriſt did not 
intend his diſciples ſhould rigorouſly comply 


with ſuch precepts as thoſe above mentioned, 


mu 


but left them to put /#cb a ſenſe upon his 
words, as their reaſoning faculties ſhould point 
out; then the queſtions are, how do we 
know this to be the caſe ? Or how does this 
appear? ſeeing thoſe precepts tbemſelves do 
not admit it. Beſides, ſuch a liberty as this 
is not allowed; the Bible is declared to be the 
revealed will and word of God, and all that 
we are permitted to do, with regard to it, 
is only to examine the evidence by which it's 
divine Character is ſupported ; and when 
we are ſatisfied of that, we are not to enquire 
into the truth of it's doctrines, nor into the 
propriety of it's laws; but humbly to Believe 
the former, and obey the latter; every thing, 
beyond this, being declared to be great pre- 
ſumption, and prying into ſecret things 
which belong only to God; ſo that what is 
urged, above, is only to ſerve a turn, and 
will be recalled at pleaſure. If, indeed, 
mankind are to be under u other guidance 
than the original and primary law of na- 
ture, and if Chriſt's buſineſs with men, was 
only like that of Noah, to be a preacher 
of righteouſneſs and a ind monitor to them, 
by pointing out, and preſſing obedience. to 
the aforeſaid law, then all his precepts muſt 
ve brought to the forementioned feſt, and 
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it is called: but then, this totally finks 
Chriſt's authority, as a law-giver, and makes 
_ Chriſtianity and Deiſm to be the very fame 


thing, which is not admitted, or, if it be, 
it is only occgſionally to get clear of a preſent 
difficulty, and will be diſcarded again, as 
ſoon as that turn is ſerved. And if Chriſt is 
to be conſidered as a lau- giver, whoſe au- 
thority is to be the ground and meaſure of 
obedience, which I apprehend to be currant 

Orthodoxy ; then, in all laws, grounded on 
mere authority, the expreſs letter of the law 
is the lau, there being no other way to come 
at the will and intention of the Legiſlator, 
than in, and through, thoſe very words by 
which that law is expreſſed. I ſay, in all 
ſuch caſes, the expreſs letter of the law. is 


the lau, and not any ſenſe that may be put 


upon it by the ſubject, or thoſe who are to 
obey. it, how reaſonable ſoever ſuch impoſed 
ſenſe may appear to be; becauſe, to inter- 
fret any law by reaſon, in Wein, to it's 
moſt obvious ſenſe, is to reaſon the 
ground of that law, and of the ebedience that 
8 paid to it, which fnks the authority of 
the law-giver, and reduces obedience: to 
Par or dry 2 as it is called. Now, if 
this 


this be the caſe, viz. that Chriſt is to be 
conſidered as a Legiſlator, whoſe _— 
is to be the ground of obedience, then, 
the expreſs letter of his laws are bis — 
and not any impoſed ſenſe which may be 
put upon them; ſo, by a juſt conſequence, 
all fwearing, as well religious as prophant, 
and all refiftance of evil, whether the inju- 
ry be great or ſmall, are manifeſt violations 
of the laus of Chriſt. But then, this is not 
only contrary to the currant practice, but 
alſo againſt the currant and generally received 
opinions of Chriſtians, and this muſt needs 
be greatly perplexing to an attentive mind. 
PERHAPS it may be ſaid, that we are hap- 
pily provided with a body of Clergy, men of 
learning and penetration, of diligence and 
induſtry in their callings, whoſe proper bu- 
| fineſs it is, and who have been trained up, 
and ſet apart for that purpoſe, viz. to 
guide men aright into the paths of truth, 
righteouſneſs and peace; and that if we at- 
tend upon their miniſtry, and rely upon 
them, we may be ſure not to miſcarry, 
That we have a body of (Clergy is true, 
but then it is equally as true, that all bodies : 
of Clergy endeavour to ſupport and main- 
tain that particular ſyſtem of religion, that 
| religious 
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religious conſtitution, which ſupports them, 
whether true, or falſe ; which, as thoſe ſyſ- 
tems are many, and various, ſo they cannot 
poſſibly be a// founded in truth, The Ma- 
hometan clergy, of courſe, endeavour to 
ſupport Mahometaniſm, or that ſyſtem of 
religion, which was firſt promulged by their 
great Prophet Mabomet, and which they 
are ſupported by. The caſe is the ſame, with 
reſpect to the Popiſb, and the ſeveral bodies 
of Proteſtant, clergy; each one endeavours 
to ſupport that ſyſtem, that religious con- 
ſtitution, which ſupports and maintains 
them. And as this is the caſe. of all 
of Clergy ; ſo one of theſe has as 7u/t a de- 
mand, or claim, to ſuch reliance, as an- 
3 Indeed, if one of theſe bodies were 
bleſſed with a much Higher degree of under- 
ſtanding, than any other men, or than any 
other body of clergy, or were they maſters of 
more honeſty and integrity than thoſe others, 
and did thoſe natural and moral endow- 
ments, regularly, and conſtantly, deſcend to 
their reſpective ſucceſſors, and did this plain- 
ly appear to be the caſe ; then ſuch body of 
clergy would have a better pretence to de- 
mand reliance upon them, than any other 
| * of clergy could pretend to claim; but 
this 
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this is not the caſe of any particular body 
of clergy, whether Mahometan, or Chriſ- 
tian, Popiſh, or Proteſtant, all of which, for 
any thing that appears, being upon a oor, in 
theſe reſpects; and, therefore, neither of 
them has any ju/# pretence to ſuch demand. 
There are fo diſtinct bodies of clergy, in 
this iſland, each of which, regularly, and 
ſucceſſwely, endeavours to ſupport a particu- 
lar religious conſtitution, one diſtind and 
different from the other; now the queſtion 
is, what does this ariſe from? ſeeing there 
are the very ſame materials for each to work 
upon, thereby to lay a foundation for it's 
pretenſions. Is it a greater meaſure of pe- 
netration, and more honeſty, in one of theſe 
bodies of clergy, than in the other, which 
is the ground of ſuch different applications 
of their zeal and induſtry? ſurely not. For 
tho', perhaps, each body may lay claim to 
theſe ; yet it is what both will deny, with 
regard to each other, nor can either make 
out it's claim. And if neither greater ſa- 
gacity, nor honeſty, is the ground of thoſe 
different applications, then the queſtion re- 
turns, vig. what is? The anſwer to which 
queſtion is moſt obvious, vix. it is their re- 
ſpective intereſts, For as each individual 
8 | clergyman, 
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clergyman, in each body, is only intereſted 
in that particular religious conſtitution, 'to = 
which he is immediately related; ſo expe- 
rience ſheweth, that each one's zeal, and 
induſtry, are conſtantly applied to ſupport 
that conſtitution which ſupports bim; and 
this is the caſe of all bodies of clergy what- 
ever. | Thoſe bodies, likewiſe, uſually, pay 
the higbeßt compliment to that particular 
religious conſtitution, they are more immedi- 
ately related to, and depend upon. Thus, 
the clergy of the church of England ſay, of 
the Church of England, that it is the beft 
conſtituted church in the world ; the fame, 
no doubt, is ſaid, and, perhaps, with equal 
Propriety, by all other bodies of clergy, of 
each particular conſtitution, that each one is 
more. immediately related to, and depends | 
upon ; one's Church is the beft, as it is 
beſt for him who depends upon it, and is 
ſupported by it. But were a judgment to 
be formed, upon a compariſon betwixt one 
religious conſtitution and another, confide- 
red abſiraFedly from the intereſt of him 
who makes the compariſon ; then, that 
church will be deemed to be 39 conſtituted, 
which holds forth the moff power and wealth 
to its Oy" and, in this view of the caſe, 
1 
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1. preſume, it will be allowed, that the 
church of Rome is the beſt conflituted 
church in the world; tho', perhaps, the 
church of England may come in for the 
ſecond place, And tho' education, a proper 
enquiry, and other cauſes, may have ſome 
ſbare in forming the judgments, and directing 
the zeal and Induſtry, of ſome individuals; 
yet theſe ſprings are too weak to move large 
bodies of men; nothing but inter being 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. For as thoſe 
bodies of clergy. are cemented. by intereſt, ſo 
that is the grand ſpring by which they are 
moved ; the efficacy and force of which has 
been abundantly exemplified in former times, 
viz. when the ſame body of clergy changed 
from  Popiſh to Proteſtant, in one reign, 
from Proteſtant to Popiſh, in the next, and 
then from Popiſh to Proteſtant again, in the 
third. Theſe ſhiftings of principles and 
practices in the ſame body, ſurely, were not 
owing to the ſhiftings of ſagacity and honeſty 
in that body; that is, thoſe clergy were-not 
more ſagacious and honeſt, in one of thoſe 
changes, than in the others; but thoſe ſhift- 


ings aroſe from the different views their inte- 


reſt appeared in, through the revolutions 
an then took place, which intereſt they 
| fteadily 


ſteadily purſued, in every view, in BER it 
appeared, whether Popiſh, or Proteſtant, 
and that produced the changes aforeſaid. 
All bodies of Clergy are collections of falli- 


ble men; who, each one, enter into their 


reſpective miniſtries, for the 2 he of hs * 


worldly advantages they hope and expect to 


reap from them; and therefore, in the very 


nature of the thing, they cannot be the proper 


bodies of clergy are very often wrangling, 
and greatly divided, among themſelves, and 


that in points of importance, as Dr. Sherlock 


againſt Dr. South; which ſhews how unfit 


they are to be truſted to, or relied upon; 


yet they are exceeding careful, not to riſque 
any thing they already poſſeſs, nor bar up the 


way to the acquifition of more, and therefore, 


they go no further, in controverſy, than the 
chain by which they are held, viz. their 
intereſt, will admit. And tho nature "eos 
provided various moti ves, or excitements to 


; action; yet, I think, it is pretty clear, that ; 
worldly intereft bears the greateſt ſway, with 


the greateſt part of mankind ; and this, ſome- 


times, leads men to act a part, and to put 


on ſuch diſguiſes, as otherwiſe, were their 


intereſt out of the caſe, they would not be 


Ko GR 


objetts of fuch truſt as is required. And tho' 


/ 
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diſpoſed to do; which diſguiſed part the 
Clergy are more likely to act, in the affairs of 


religion, than other men, as their worldly: 
intereſt may be more intimately nn 
with it, and depend upon it. 

AND as all bodies of Clergy d \-oieh "oy 
ligence and zeal, endeavour to ſappirt that 
| particular n or religious conſtitution, 
to which they are immediately related, and 
which ſupports them; ſo the proper queſtion 
is, how are they to act, who are providen- 
tially placed under them, wherever their 
place of abode may be? Thus the Mabome- 
tan Clergy, of courſe, preſs a belief in, and 

ſubmiſſion to, the Mabometan revelation ; the 
| queſtion, therefore, mult be, with regard to 
them, is it the duty of all thoſe, who are 
providentially placed ander the Mabometan 
Clergy, blindly to ſubmit to their dictates, in 
the interpretation of the Coran, and rely 
upon their judgments, as to the conclufiveneſs 
of the arguments, and the weight of the 
evidences, by which it's divine character is 
to be Supported, and in all other points and 
caſes in which their future ſafety is con- 
cerned ? Ought they to depend upon theſe 
Mabometan guides, in the affairs of eternal 


* without abt it a concern of 
their 


8 nc e wed 

Let it be admitted that Mahometaniſm is an 
impoſition; the queſtion then is, whether it 
is the duty of all, who live in a Mabometan 
country, b/indly to ſubmit to the dictates of 
the Mahometan Clergy, in all matters relating 
thereto? If it is, then tis plain it is their 
duty to believe and practiſe falſe religion, ſo 
far as the Mabometan religion 2s ſuch; and 
then falſe religion and true religion (if there 
be ſuch a diſtinction) are upon a foot, each 
one is to be alike accepted, when it comes 
thus recommended ; which, ſurely, is hard 
to ſay. And ſuppoſing the bulk of man- 
kind will! be under ſuch guidance as this, 
without taking that proper care of examining 
and judging for themſelves, in affairs of ſo 
great importance, as the caſe obviouſly re- 
quires that they ſhould. ;' it does not follow, 
that it is their duty to do fo, or that it is 
blameable in others, to give them what afi/tance 
they can, in order to lead them to do ber- 
ter, which acting conſonant to their intelli- 
gent natures muſt needs be. Every one of 
our ſpecies, who has ſuch a meaſure of in- 
telligence, as renders him accountable for his 
conduct, ſuch an one muſt of neceſſity be 
capable, (according to his meaſure and de- 
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gree * + intelligence) of 3 doing 
whatever is ſuitable to ſuch a character, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe he would not be that being, 
nor would he be accounteble ; and therefore, 
whatever is above him, muſt of courſe be 
irrelative to him. And if every man is ca- 
pable of perceiving, and judging, in matters of 
religion, ſo far as he is concerned in it; then 
he ought to do it, and not be led, like horſe 
and mule that have no underſtanding, whi- 
therſoever the prieſt, which happens to be 
placed over him, ſhall direct, whether Pagan, 
or Chriſtian. And tho” the oer part of 
mankind are looked upon with contempt, 
with regard to their intellectual abilities; yet, 
ſurely, the diſparity is not ſo great, beben 
_ and thoſe who de/þs/e them, as it may 
be thaught to be; and this ſufficiently ap- 
pears, in all thoſe inſtances of atten, and 
conduct, to which their attention has bee 
more cloſely and fironghy: called in. How- 
ever, the lower part of mankind have ſuch 
a meaſure of penetration and | diſcernment, 
(if they will exerciſe it) as is | /uffeczent to 
guide them eright, in matters of religion; 
. ſeeing it requires more art and ill to make 
them proficients, in the lower profeſſion they 
oh be called to, than to make them 
LIVE E virfuous 


a. 
virtuous and good, oc (mb PR men; 
which requires 10 art at all, but an Bonet 
uſe and application of thoſe abilities that 
each man hath, Nor does the lower part of 
-mankind's calling in their attention to mat- 
ters of religion, tend to puzzle and perpler 
them, (true religion being moſt plain and 
intelligible) but, on the contrary, it obviouſly 
tends to bring them out of thoſe /abyrinths, 
- thoſe mazes, that creed · makers, and bodies 
of Clergy, have led them into, and by 
which they gain their advantages of them. 
And here, it ought to be remembered, that 
. Feſus Cbriſt, the founder of the Chriſtian 
ſect, not only addreſſed himſelf to the 
2 lower purt of the people, . which 
| poſes them to have been capable judges 
of what he offered | to them, and that then 
Ohriſtianity was clear of all that myſtery and 
wks; that his pretended ſucceſſors have 
-fines introduced, to raiſe their ſuperſiruttures 
| - of wealth and power upon; 1 ſay, this weſt 
have been the caſe, when Chriſtianity came 
out of nn hand; but he alſo re- 
- quized his audience to make uſe of their 6407 
faculties, in attending to, and applying what 
_ 2 to them. He that bath cars to 
bear, (ſaith Chri ” Jet bim hear, or, he 
* ought 
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ought to bear. One man, therefore, is not : 
to ſuppreſs the uſe of his natural faculties, 19 
not to top his cars, becauſe others will not 
make uſe of their's ; or, beeauſe others pre- 
tend they have a right, and are Setter qua- 
tified, to examine, to perceive and Judge for 
him, than he can do for himſelf, 

| AND on the other ſide, if it is the duty 
| of every man, in a Mabometant country, 
not to ſubmit blindly to a Mahometan mi- 
niſtry, but, on the contrary, to act. ſurtably 
to his intelligent nature, by ric iq examining, 
and duly. attending to, what is put upon him, 
as true religion; and if he is to form bis 
judgment, and direct his practice, according 
to what appears, upon examination, to be 
ſuch; I fay, if this ought to be the caſe, 
wich regard to a  Mahometan faith and prac- 
tice, then it muſt be equally the duty of 
every r man to act thus, towards the reſpettive 
 minjſtry he is, providentially, placed under, 
whether Chriſtian or otherwiſe, whether 
Pepi or proteſee nt; becauſe ſuch free 
" mquary, and ſuch Hd; as grounded upon 
it, is not a favour,” or privilege, peculiar to 
Eres countries only, but is the natural 
' birth-11ght of all out ſpecies: Aud, as every 
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Stem of religion which ſupports them, whe- 
ther it be true, or falſe, this being a propo- 
ſition, the truth of which is ſupported by 
FIT experience and fact; ſo this exhi- 
bits an obvious reaſon to us, carefully to ex- 
amine what comes from that quarter, be- 
cauſe it is by them we are in the greateſt 
danger of being miſled, by implicitly ſub- 
mitting to their diclates, as they are the 
miniſtry we are immediately concerned with, 
whether Mabometan, or Chriſtian, whe- 
ther popiſh, proteſtant, or otherwite. For 
example, ſuppoſe a Man, in a Mabometan 
country, to be under 8 doubt, as to the 
divine original of the Coran, and ſuppoſe it 
concerns bim to be ſatisfied, whether the Co- 
ran be a divine revelation, or not; the que- 
ſtion is, who is Proper to be applied to? 
And the anſwer is moſt obvious, not to a 
Mabometan Prigſt, becauſe he ſtands en- 
_ gaged, by office and intereft, to defend the 
| divinity of the Coran, and therefore. wi! 
40 it; and conſequently, he, of all others, 
is the moſt unſit to be applied to, or de- 
; pended upon; and this, ſurely, will be a. 
 loxned, by all Chriſtians, as the caſe is not 
4 their own. In like manner, ſuppoſe a man, 
in a; popiſh country, ſhould be doubtful of 
the 
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the doctrine of tranſubſantiation, and ſup- 
poſe he has a right to enquire into the truth 
of it; the queſtion is, 2050 is proper for 
him to apply to, and depend upon? not, 
ſurely, to a popiſb prieft ! becauſe he is obli- 


ged, by office and intereſt, to ſupport popery, 
at all adventures, of which the doctrine of 


tranſubſtantiation is a part; and therefore, 
this he will do, as popery is the lon 
conſtitution he is immediately related to, and 
is ſupported by; and, conſequently, every 
Proteſtant will allow, that truth is not likely 
to meet with fair play from that quarter. 
Again, ſuppoſe a man, among us, ſhould be 
doubtful of the truth of ſome. article, or 
branch, of the conſtitution of the church of 
England; for inſtance, let it be that of In- 
fant- Baptiſm ; and let it be admitted, that 
the doubtful perſon ought to purſue truth ; 
the queſtion is, 00 is proper to be applied 
to, and to be depended upon? And here the 
general vote, no doubt, will be for the 
parifh-prieft ; whereas, were men to be as 
zmpartial i in judging in their own caſe, as 
they are in that of others, then the general 
vote would be againſt the pariſh-prieſt, for 
the reaſons before mentioned. And-this is 
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of the Engliſh clergy, but only 1 
that they act upon the ſame principles that 
all other badies of clergy do, and which, 
moſt certainly, is the caſe. Every pariſnu- 
prieſt i is pre- engaged and pre-determined, by 
office and intereſt, to ſupport and maintain 


the doctrines and Cbntkitützoin of the Church 


of England, as it is what ſupports and main 
tains bim; and, therefore, when any art 
ele of it is inbeachzd, he becomes concerned 
to make uſe of all the arguments and evi- 


furniſh him with, to ſupport and maintain it, 


| and, as a frue ſon of the church, may think 
it his duty ſo to do. And tho Infaht-Rap- 
tiſm muſt needs appear, to an attentive 
mind, to be a mere 'bauble or inſgni ſicant 


ceremony, that can anſwer no wiſe and 
god end, (except the promoting good eating 


and drinking be conſidered as ſuch) as it 
 Fannot poſſibly have any moral influrnte'on 
the ſubject ; yet how inſignificant and uſe- 
leſs ſoever it be, when once it is become 2 
Fart of the conflitution of any church, the 


true ſons of that church will do their bf to 
ſupport and maintain it, and which is our 


; caſe. And this has been, and is, and al- 


ways will be, the caſe, whülft man continues 


are kept up by a violent oppoſition, gradually. 
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to be the ſame ereature that he naw is. For 
tho', perhaps, at the apering of any ne. diſ- 
penſation, or the founding, any new ſect, 
a great ſurplus. of religious zeal uſually 
boils in the - breaſts of it's ff converts, 
which ardent zeal produces much greater do- 
grees of mortification, ſelf-denial, and a 
contempt of this world, than ordinarily takes 
place among men; yet, conſtant experience 
ſhews, that ſuch ſtrains of zea/, except they 


decay, and, by degrees, wear off; tho, 
perhaps, the name, and the outward appea- 
rance, may remain. This, ſurely, has been 
exemplified, in many inſtances, and this may, 
perhaps, have been the caſe of Gbri/fianity 
itſelf, whatever reform upon mankind may, 
at firſt, have been intended, or even produced 
thereby. And, ſuppoſing any body of 
clergy ſhould ig, that the religious /y/tem 
they recommend, is the only true religion, 
and ſhould urge it's being ſuch, as a reaſon 
why they ought to be depended upon, in their 
promulgation of it, and in their preachments 
about it; as this is what ll bodies of clergy 
aſſume, with reſpect to the religious conſti- 
tution they are in pay to maintain; ſo this is 
kes why they ought not to be truſted, 
13 E : with 
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with relation thereto, becauſe, if it. | Gould 
be an error, (of which the iþ/e-dixit of any 
ſuch body does not ſhew, or prove, the con- 
trary) it is what they ſtand engaged, by of- 
fice and intereſt, to ſupport, under the 
cbaracter they have ſtamped upon it; and 
this they will do, to the utmoſt of their 
power, as it is what ſupports and maintains 
them; as thereby they execute the #ruft 
repoſed in them, by their mother, the church; 
and as thereby they are true to their princi- 
ples, which, otherwiſe, they would not be 
confidered to be. And if the religious con- 
ſtitution, that any body of clergy are thus en- 
wbolly founded in truth, which is not very 
likely to be the caſe; then ſuch clergy ought 
to. ſbew, or plainly make it appear to be ſo; 
and not authoritatively impole it upon any; 
becauſe man ought to be dealt with yay 5 
to his intelligent and manly nature, and 
like the brute beaſts, that hays no ones 
ſanding, but muſt go dr eee * 
leader, or driver, pleaſes. een 
Tux ſum of the arguments ati the 
Bible is a collection of writings, which, to 
appearance, at leaſt, are greatly confuſed'; 
which holds- forth e, for us to copy 
pe” after, 


— 
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ſter, of perſons, whoſe characters are com- 

pounded of good actions and bad ; which ex- 
hibits doctrines, ſeemingly, the moſt -oppo-- 


fite, i ſome of which, are greatly d:/honoura- 


ble to God, others greatly: injurious to men; 
which delivers precepts, the meaning where- 
of is, at leaſt, doubtful, and therefore, is 
liable to be diſputed, and, in their literal and 
moſt obvious ſenſe, the advocates for the Bi- 
ble, and the trumpeters of it's praiſe, do-not 
think proper to govern their actions by; all 
theſe hold forth a plain reaſon to us, care- 
fully, and attentively, to read the Bible, and 
ſeriouſiy to conſider the contents of it, 
thereby to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate the wheat 
from the tares, as, in ſuch a compoſition; 
ſome of the latter muſt needs take place, in 
order to attain to, and be kept in, the path 
of truth, and in the right line of duty For, 


as the Bible throughout, and in all it's parts, 


can ſcarcely be admitted, and as all the 
diſagreeing parties, that appeal to it, cannot 
poſſibly all be right; fo, ſurely, it concerns 
us to fake heed, leſt we be found amongſt 
the many, which, in ſuch a hurliburly, muſt 


needs be wrong. And tho' the church of — 


| Rome has carefully guarded againſt thoſe 
_ blocking up * Bible in an unknown 
tongue, 


tongue, and by providing, at — 4 a pre. 
tended infellible, living judge, to be always 
at hand, to give to the people the true ſenſe 
of the Bible, and to ſettle and determine 
all points, that are relative thereto ; yet, alas} 
this is far from being our cafe. We have 
not only the Bible put into our hands, in our 
mother-tongue, but we are alſo required to 
read it attentively, and practically apply it 
to ourſelves, which, conſidering the various, 
and different, and the multiplicity of, tenets, 
that ſeemingly are contained in it; the fgu+ 
ratiue and ambiguous language, in which 
ſome parts of it are expreſſed ; and the very 
different meaſures of underſtanding and pe- 
netration of thoſe who read it; and add to 
theſe, the different intere/is of men, that 
will be mixed and blended with them; theſe 
will, as it were, naturalh, and almoſt ana- 
_ woidably, introduce the divifion and confu- 
„on above-mentioned. And, ſeeing the 
Complainers do not only admit, but infif, 
' hands, and to be read, and practically ap- 
plied, by all; therefore, ſurely, they ought 
either to provide us with ſuch an infallible, 
| living judge, as the Church of Rome pretends 
to boaſt of, that may ſettle and * 
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all points, to general ſatigfaction; or elſe to 
indulge us in the liberty of examining, as well 
as reading, the Bible, and judging for ourſelves, 
with relation thereto, and forming out condutÞ 
by that judgment; elſe our cafe will not be 
greatly unlike, nor leſs abſurd, than, that of s a 
young child, whoſe nurſe ſet him a-walking; 
and then corrected him for walking alone. 
So we are put into the high road to error, 

by having the Bible put into our honds, and 
being required to read it; and then are com- 
Plained of for, and upbraided with, walking 
in the paths of it, at leaſt in thoſe paths they 
are pleaſed to call error, Upon the whole 
of this argument, I hope it appears, that T 
have not gone out of the line of truth or my 
duty, by doing what ſome have been Pleaſed 
to call, falling foul of the Bible. 

ey may, perhaps, be expected, before I 
leave the ſubject, that 1 take notice of a 
f complaint, ſubſequent” to the former, ws. 

that, by falling foul of the Bible, 1 have 
| dug ip foundations, and greatly unſettled 
the minds of men. This imputation is moſt 
 Fommon, and anſwers the purpoſes of all par- 
Lien, Whoever " oppoſes popular opinions, 

| whether true, or falſe, ſach an one expoſes | 
| ART to this charge, To oppote Popery: 
in 


A 
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in a Popiſb country, or Mahometaniſm in 2 
Mabometun country, is digging up founda- 
tions, and greatly unſettling the minds of 
men. In the reign of King Charles the 
| ſecond, the doctrine of unlimited paſſive- obe- 
dience, and non- reſiſtance, to thoſe inveſted 
with civil power, was reckoned to be a doc- 
trine of the Church of England; yea, if 1 
miſtake not, it was deemed the darling doc- 
trine of our church; and, conſequently, 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, now Lien of Min- 
cbeſter,-and-all others, who vigorouſly of pa-. 
1 4 that eee doctrine 2 in vindica- 


tron 
* N the Abettors of the dachine of unlimited jaſ 
ſroe-obedience and non-reſi lance, will, in ſupport of that 
doctrine, call in St. Paul for its en Romans xiii. 
1, 2. And as 7uflice is due to all doctrines, and to all 
perſons and parties; ſo I acknowledge, I think, they 
may fairly claim him, as he ſeems at eaſt to be plain, 
expreſs, and full to their purpoſe. But then, us (authority, - 
whether that of St. Paul or an Angel from hea- 
ven, can poſſibly alter the nature of things, can make 
afalſe propoſition true, can make bad conſequences, or 
concluſions, to be othertuiſe than what 1. really are; 
and therefore, all authority is to be put by, that is not 
compatible with truth. St. Paul ſaith, Let every foul be 
fubjeft unto the higher powers, for (or beets there is 
no power, but of God ; the powers that be are ordained o 
God. Wheſeever, therefore, refteth the power, refifteth 
ordinance of God; and they that reſft ſhall receive to them- 
ſelves damnation. In this addreſs of St. Paul to the R- 
mans, he fir exhorted them to be obedient to thoſe in 
power 3 and then condemned reſiſtance to that power, by „ 
oblerving what that reſiſtance was made to,and what wou 
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ion of our late happy Revolution, and in 
defence of our civil and religious liberties, fall 
e TE under 


; follow upon it; all which he grounded, not upon the uſe 
and application of power, but wholly upon the origin and 
foundation” of it, which muſt of neceſſity be the ſame, 
whether that power be rightly uſed and well applied, or 
not; that is, if all power be of God, then it is equally 
of him, whatever uſe be made of it. The argument, uſed 
by St. Paul, to enforce obedience to thoſe in power, and 
to reſtrain reſiſtance to that power, is that all power is of, 
or from God; thus it is the ordinance of God; and therefore, 
it is to be obeyed, and not reſiſted. Now, if by power being of, 
and from God, and it's being theordinance of God, if this be, 
of itſelf, a proper ground, or reaſon, for paying obedience to 
. — again/t reſiſting it, which is moſt 
manifeſtly St. Paul's argument; then, the miſappli cation 
of that power cannot poſſibly cancel an obligation, that 
wholly ariſes from the origin and foundation of it. St. 
Paul, indeed, backs his argument for obedience to thoſe in 
power, and for non- reſiſtance to that power, by obſerv- 
ing to the Romans, what benefits he preſumed they re- 
ceived from it. For, (faid Rulers are not à terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Mili thou then not be afraid of 
the power? Do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have 
praiſe of the ſame. For he is the miniſter of God to thee, 
for good; but if thou do that which is evil, be afraid: for 
| bebeareth not the ſword in vain: for he is the miniſter of 
Gad, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doth 
evil. St. Paul, in this branch of his argument, does not 
argue from what rulers ought to be, but from what they ther 
were; tho', leaſt he ſhould fail herein, he ſtill kept to 
his main argument, by ſtiling governors the mini/ters of 
God ; now, for St. Paul to aver that of all governors 
indefinitely, which, perhaps, was ſcarcely true of ay, 
_ this was certainly a bold attempt; tho', indeed, it was 
_ faitable to that bold, ' puſhing, adventuring temper; St. 
Paul appears to have been very much governed by. For, 
ſuppoſing this epiſtle was wrote at the beginning of Nexo's 
| reign, whilſt his government was mild and gentles yet 


5 


7 


vouch for. St. 


0 5 tation of e up founda- 
dene and greatly unſertling the minds of 


men. 


to aver, as St. Paul does, a ends of government 
were then effeftually anſwered, I fear, was greatly 
fraining the point. Nevertheleſs, this does not affect 


St. Pauls main argument, which is taken, not from the 
orgs age cation of power, but from i it's origin and 
t then, St. Paul ſnewed himſelf to bo as 


bold an adventurer, with regard to the grand of his ar 
gument, as in what he offered as an additional tr 


it. For, whether we regard government in geners 


- 
the particular government that then ſubliſted at Name, or 
whether we regard the forms of government, or the oe” 


fons who adminiſter it; in all or any of thoſe views, it ca 


not be ſaid, with propriety and truth, that they are | 
erdinance, and by the appointment, of Gad, ſo as to be a 
proper ſoundation for what St. Paul builds upon it; be- 
cauſe, ftrifly ſpeaking, they are the ordinance, and 4 


the appointment, of men, and of men eny- And as 


Propoſition St. Paul grounded his argument upon, wz- 
that government, and governors, are the ordinance, and 
the miniſters, of Cad, was not true, whether applied to 
his own time, or any other; whether to the government 
at Rome, or to government in general; therefore, it can- 


not be a proper prem to the concluſſons he draws from it; 
and conſequently, St. Paul's authority, or declaration, in 
the preſent caſe, cannot 4 a proper evidence to prave 
the truth of, or the doctrine it is rande | 


Paul's bold, adventuring genius was moſt 
fully exemplified, in his extirpation of udaiſni, . After 
2 and companions of Chriſt had been N04 
inſtructed; by their naſter, in the things that 1 
to his kingdom, and after they had been filled with the 
Fah Ghoft, (as on the day of Pentecoſt); hg then, went 
forth to preach the goſpel; and they all ſet out upon this 


 - principle, {there not being one diſſenter) viz... that 


. Chriſtianity was a ſupplement to Judaiſm,- and was to be 


raid upon: it; in conſequence of which, all eee 
ef, and converts to, Chr 


ty, were zealaus of, and 


=y , 
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men. But what foundations have I dug up? 
Or tvhat minds have I unſettled? Perhape, 
paid a ſtrict regard to, Maſess law: and thus it continued, 
23 St. Paul's converſion. And, ſurely, I think, 
it muſt be allowed, that if the abelitien of muy was, 
originally, intended to be a part of that ſcheme of provi- 
3 was to be executed by the miniſtry of Jeſus 
"Chriſt ; then it may fairly be preſumed, that Jeſus : 
Chriſt would have fully mſiruded his Diſciples in thismo- 
mentous affair, both in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, before 
his death, upon his reſurrection, when he informed them 
of the things that appertained to his kingdom, and by the 
miniſtry of the holy Ghaſt, after his aſcenſion, as on the day 
of Pentecoſt, by which they were to be led into all neceſſary 
truth, according to Chriſt's promiſe; whereas nothing of 
this tial place; but rather the contrary; and therefore 
this affords a kind of preſumptive evidence, or proof, that 
no ſuch thing was intended. Upon St. Paul's becoming 
a Chriftian, as one extreme ſometimes produces it's 
e, à rigid diſſenter makes a violent high-church-man ; 
St. Paul, from a moſt ftri&? adherer to Meſes's law, 
took upon him the tatal extirpation of it. And as St. 
Pau could not otherwiſe get clear of that law of 
ceremonies, ſo he turned them all into figures, types, 
and ſhadotus, a thing that does not appear to have been 
ever heard of before, or even thought of, by Jeſus Chriſt, 
or any of his diſciples and followers. For Chriſt made 
- ſome changes, as to the moral and judicial parts of Moſes's 
law, and which, I apprehend, are. conſidered to be 
improvements of it; yet he left the ceremonial parts of it 
in their fall force, requiring obedience to be paid to the 
- moſt minute. parts of it, ſuch as the tything of mint, 
anniſs and cummin; and, notwithſtanding this, St. 
Paal boldly puſhed at the etirpation of them. And tho- 
St. Paul had no authority, nor no fort of evidence, that 
appears, for what he did, nor did he pretend to any, 
ut his om feaſouing upon the caſe, and what u H 
rcd his de ſign, with ſuch ardent zal, ion, ar 
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at laſt; theſe words will be. found to have 
no meaning; becauſe it may be a difficult 
taſk to ſhew how they can, with any pro- 
priety, be applied to me. As to thoſe who 
are interefied in popular and received opi- 
nions ; they, in general, are out of all dan- 
ger ; as they carry about them the load- 
ſtone of ſelf-intereſt, which fo ſtrongly at- 
tracts their attention and application, as ef- 
fectually /ecures them from being unſettled 
by any thing I can fay, or do. As to the 
 bigotted, the ſuperſtitious, and the enthufi- 
_ aftical, which probably make up much the 
greater part of our ſpecies ; theſe are either 
not ſettled at all, or elſe are ſo ſettled as to 
be anmoveable; becauſe all theſe are quite 
out of the reach of argument, and, there- 
fore, can be neither ſertled, nor unſettled, by 
it. And as to the more intelligent part of 
our ſpecies, who are not intereſted in po- 
pular opinions, or who will not be governed 
by ſach intereſt, theſe, ſurely, cannot ſuſ- 
tain any injury by my Diſſertations; be- 
cauſe as I have treated, with plainneſs and 
. the le therein diſcuſſed 3 ſo, of 
_ courſe, 
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courſe, I muſt have miniſtered to their plea- 
ſure, whether they perceive me to have 
truth on my ſide, or not. The queſtions, 


therefore, will return. What foundations 


have I dug up? Who are unſettled by my 
Diſſertations ? Or, who has ſuſtained any 
injury thereby? Indeed, it has been com- 
plained, that I deny a Providence, becauſe I 
do not admit that God has any hand in the 
plots and intrigues, in the roguery and wie- 


kedneſs, that take place in the world, nor yet 2 


in thoſe waſtings and deſolations, that have 
been brought upon mankind thereby; for if 
God has no hand in the means, then he has 
no hand in the end produced by them. 
James i. 13, 14. Let no man ſay, when he 
is tempted, Tam tempted of God : for God cannot 
be tempted with evil, (or to do evil) neither 
tempteth he any man. But every man is tempt- 
ed, when he is drawn away, of his own luſt, 
and enticed. My thus vindicating God's pro- 
vidence, from thoſe imputations, may becalled 
a denying it ; but then, as this is an old com- 
plaint, ſo it can anſwer 10 other purpoſe, 
now, than to heighten and enlarge the cry. 
What my ſentiments are, touching Providence, 
I have ſhewn, long ago, in my Diſſertation on 

that ſubject, to which I refer my reader. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


| That may be confidered, 


As relative to the fir/# and third propoſitions, 
or premiſes, as laid down in the Reve- 
rend Mr, WARBURTON's Divine 

| Legatimof Mos xs: 


WHEREIN | 
The grounds of aſſociation, and the bandages 
by which ſocieties are held together, are con- 


In a LETTER to a FRIEND. 
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STR, _ TW nat 
"WF HENI bad the leaſure of your 

good company and converſation, 
ſome time paſt, you Was pleaſed 
to take * with the Reverend Mr. War- 
burten, & according to the h propoſition 
in his divine legation of Moſes, (tho' whe- 
ther your ſentiments and his exactiy accord, 
J cannot fay) in maintaining, that ſuch is 
the firength and prevalence of the human 
appetites and paſſions, that no principle in 
nature, exclufrue of the belief of the doc- 
trine of futurity, is ſufficient to carb or re- 
rain them; that temporal promiſes, and 
temporal threatnings, which are the ſanc- 


tions to human laws, together with a due 
e execution 


* What, i in. thafs x papers, I call Mr. Warburton's firſt 
and third propoſi tions, 1 apprehend are the purport of 
what he has laid down in his /egation 3 which if it be not, 
then, as far as it is otherwiſe, ſo far he is out of the 
queſtion, | 
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70 Obſervations relative to the 

execution of thoſe ſanctions, by amply re- 
warding thoſe who obey, and by puniſhing, 
tho' ever ſo ſeverely, them who tranſgreſs 
thoſe laws, theſe are altogether inſufficient 
to anſwer that purpoſe ; ſo that where the 
belief of the doctrine of futurity is want- 
ing, men will naturally, and, as it it were, 
znavoidably, commence creatures of prey, 
by biting and devouring, robbing and 
plundering, waſting and deſtroying, one an- 
other ; and, conſequently, where the belicf 
of the doctrine of futurity, does not take 
place, nor have a commanding and reſtraining 


influence on the appetites, and paſſions of 


men; there, according to the natural courſe 
of things, ſociety cannot ſubſiſt, or be held 
together . This, Sir, I apprehend to be 


If che ſamctient, annexed to human laws, with a 
due execution of them, are not proper, as not being ſuff- 
cient, to command and reſtrain the appetites and paſſions 
of men, ſo far as motives may be as ſufficient, 


by having a tendency to influence, or work „free 
. beings; then the judgment and conduc? or Doin 


ftand condemned, in appointing, and in the execution of 


them, as providing means, improper, by their inſuffci- 


ciency, to reach the end propoſed to be obtained by 
them. If inflicting temporal puniſhment, be not a pro- 
per expedient to reftrain from 'evil doing ; then, thus pu- 
Hiſhing evil deers, is not only unneceſſary and vain, with 
re to that end, but it is alſo, in that reſpect, a need- 
hs introduction of miſery. If the infliting corporal 

puniſhment, 
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1 air, and a full, repreſentation of your | 
ſenſe of this matter.. 

ron Which, if) you remember; Iob- 
onda that human aſſociation i is founded in 
nature; as man is, by and from his make 
and conſtitution, 4 fociuble animal, whoſe 
affeHons naturally lead him to lociery 4 
whoſe, under flanding | ditects him to chuſe it, 

as his greater good, or as that which will 
contribute much more to his preſent happi- 
nefs. than unſociableneſs; and whoſe indi- 
Seng and e as it were, forces of 
N | FP 4 compels 
puniſhment, * nit a proper expation i to reſtrain from, 
evil-doing, and if the belief of the doctrine of faturity be 
à proper means to that end, then to endeavour to reſtrain 
from de tins and other offences, committed againſt. the 
laws by the uſe of the cat-of-nine-tgils, muſt 
needs bea. 4% attempt, as it is an inefectual means 
to that end ; and then the Chaplain only ſhould be 
called in, to inſtruct the criminal in the doctrine of 
; faturity, becauſe, tho? the former means will not be ef- 


fectual, the latter may; and then Chaplains may be of 
mu and more uſe in an army, than at preſent they appear tp 
be. Nevertheleſs, whatever high opinion governors may 
: 54 had of the. doctrine of futurity, and of the efficacy, 
that the belief of it may have upon human minds, this is 
plain, they all, whether civil or military, | have con- 
ſtantly had recourſe to temporal puniſhments, as the 


grand reſtraint upon mankind ; which. dee; bs a 2 
monſtration, that the other was what 


dance upon, as they did not have 2 to a Xe . 
immediate application of, it to the criminal; and that the 

belief of the doctrine of futurity, tho? i err t be of /ome 
ie, yet it was not the principal, much leb he int la. 
. Mages. by which ſocieties a are held together, 
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compels him into it. Theſe are the gend 
of aſſociation to men, and the 98 yy of 
theſe, viz. indigency and dependency, are 
the ground and foundation of civil govern- 
ment, as conſequent upon it; and all theſe, 
together with that ſenſe of right and wrong, 
which takes place in every man, as reſulting 
From, or rather, perhaps, as in part it con- 
fſiitutes human intelligence, and is the 
great excellency and ornament of human na- 
tare, and which principally diſtinguiſbes men 
from the brute beaſts; all theſe, I ſay, are 
the natural bandages, by which ſociety has 
always been held together, whatever firength- 
ening it may have received from any other 
It quarter. For tho” it is pretended, that the 
. belief of the docttine of futurity is abſolutely 
neceſſary to, and is the only principle by 
which ſociety can be ſupported; yet this is 
barely preſumed, without any argument or 
evidence to prove it; and, if experience may 
be admitted to be 5 weight, it ſeems rather 
to turn the ſcale the other way, by ſhewing 
how ittle influence this principle has upon 
the minds and lives of men; it being evi- 
dent from fac, that ſome who have 
made great pretemſons to this kind, or arti- 
cle, of: faith, © | notwithſtanding ſuch 
, | "EO. 
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pretenſions, and the arguments they them- 
ſelves have urged, in /upport of them, in the 
event, proved to be the greateſt villains. 
And this has been the caſe, not only of 
that generation of vipers, the Phariſees, 
heretofore, who ſtrenuouſly maintained the 
doctrine of futurity; but, in every genera- 
tion ſince, many of thoſe who have preached 
up, and preſſed the neceſſity of the belief of 
this doctrine, as a proper reſtraint upon 
others, thoſe men have ſhewn, by their 
conduct, that the belief of it has had nd 
ſuch reſtraining influence upon themſelves. 
So that, tho? the belief of the doctrine re- 
ferred to, may have it's t upon ſome 
minds, at ſome particular times; yet, I 
think, it is pretty clear, that it has not been 
a general and a ſtanding reſtraint to mankind. 
However, this is plain, that whatever the 
caſe may be with orhers, thoſe who infift, 
that the belief of the doctrine of futurity is 
only ſufficient to reſtrain mankind; theſe 
men declare, for themſelves, that they, of 
all others, are the moſt unfit to be truſted, 
or relied upon; becauſe, by their own de- 
clarations, neither honour, nor honeſty, nei- 
ther duty, nor conſcience, has any ſuch re- 
ſtraining influence upon them; and that 
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they ſtand prepared and diſpoſed. to 
of every vi leneſi, their appetites and paſſions 
may excite. them to, except a quick. ſenſe. 
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be guilty 


of what may befall them, in another world; 
ſteps in, and reſtrains them from it; which 
quick ſenſe of futurity may not always, nor, 
perhaps, generally take place, and be pre- 


ent to the mind, and, therefore, is not 


greatly to be relied upon; and, conſequently, 
perſons who are under 10 other reſtraint, 
cannot, from the nature of the thing, be 
the proper objefts of our confidence. Be- 
fades, it is a very lo character theſe men 
aſſume, For if he is a bad man, Who 
would do a bad action, were he not re- 


Hrained from it, for fear of being han gd in 


this world; then he would be the on bad 
man, if he would do that bad action, only 
he is reſtrained from it, for fear of being damned 
in another. The being di :/poſed to do a bad 
action, is an evi] diſpoſition; Whether it be 
reduced to practice, or not. . Matthew v. 
28. But I ſay unto you; that whoſoever logk- 


erb on a woman to luſt * ber, hath com- 


mitted | adultery. with her already. in bis 
beart. : 

ILIE EwWIsE obſerved, that human aſſocia- 
tion — no relation, to, or natural 'connedfi, on, 


* 45 


with 
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with any other, but the preſent conſtitution of 
things, whether paſt, or to oome; that men 
do not enter into foctety,” on account of their 
having pre. exiſteu, in a conſtitution that is 
paſt, nor yet becauſe they ſhall exiſt in u- 
turity, and therefore, human aſſociation 
cannot poffibly depend upon the belief of 
any fach ſtate ; that preſent ſelf good muſt 
needs be the principal ground of aſſociation 
to men, and what holds them together in 
ſociety ; as it is all that can be gained, or ſe- 
cured to them, thereby ; and therefore, {o- 
ciety cannot nebeſfarlly depend upon any 
thing, that is irrelative to ſuch good; that 
if the happineſs of this life depends upon 
ſociety; that is, if the pleaſures mankind are, 
by nature, prepared and diſpoſed to enjoy, can- 
not be obtained, nor ſecured, without aſſoci- 
ation, which, I apprebend, is allowed; and 
if ſociety cannot /ub/ift, without the Selle 
of the doctrine of futurity, then the conſti- 
tution of nature muſt needs be dfective, ſee- 
ing nature has not, plainiy and explicitly, 
exhibited this doctrine to men, to be a pruper 
foundation for ſuch general belief, as the 
caſe obviouſly requires that it ſhould ; be- 
cauſe, otherwiſe, nature points out, and 
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non exiſtence; and theſe will, very naturally, bring upon 


or whether he ſhall exit in futurity. And as men are, 


76 Obſervations relative to the 
and /ufficient means for its attainment, which 
is hard to conceive, For if it be admitted, 
that there are certain principles, from which 
the doctrine of futurity may fairly be de- 
duced ; yet it requires ſuch application, and 
attention, to trace it out, as the bulk of man- 
kind are not prepared, * nor diſpoſed, to ex- 
V erciſe; 
* Tho” the bulk of mankind are not prepared, nor 
diſpoſed, to trace out, by a long chain of reaſonings, the 
truth of any propoſition ; yet, that they may have gene- 


rally gone into the belief of the doctrine of futurity, is 
eaſily to be accounted for. Every individual of our fpe- 
cies, . when having attained to riper years, will ſee, 
from the fate that has attended all others, who have gone 
before him, without any farther enquiry, that he is 
born ta die; he will alſo perceive, without any deep re- 
flections, that intelligent ue if it be not too much 
embarraſſed with pain and uneaſineſs, is preferable to 


the carpet of his mind (how uncultivated ſoever) that 
queſtion, viz. whether death puts a period to his exiflence, 


thereby, /frongly biaſſed, in favour of the doctrine of ſutu · 
rity, excepting, perhaps, at ſuch times when their 
prefent exiſtence is become a burden to them; ſo that 
diſpoſes them, very ca/ily, to go into the belief of it; and 
this fairly. accounts for the doctrine of futurity taking 
place all over the world, and for it's prevailing among 
men; it being ſcarce conceivable, that it would be 
otherwiſe, whether there be any ſolid principle for that 
doctrine to be grounded upon, or not. Nor, indeed, 
is men's belief of this doctrine, if it may be called belief, 

generally grounded upon argument and evidence, that re- 
quiring more application and attention, than they are pre- 
pared, or e to give it; but men uſually believe the 

doctrine of futurity, as they believe the doctrine of 
Juiries, of witches, and the like; that is, they have an 
8428 90 | opinion 


i, 
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etciſe; nor, indeed, do they do it, it be- 
ing like ſearching after jewels, that lie con 
cealked in the bowels of the earth, which re- 
quire much labour and inſpection | to find 
them; whereas, if the belief of this doc- 
trine be ſo abſolutely neceſſary to human hap- 
pineſs, as is ſuppoſed, and if it was intended 
to be the grand ſpring and principle of ac- 
tion to men; then, it certainly would, be- 
cauſe the caſe manifeſtly requires that it 
ſhould, lie naked, and open to every one's 
vivo, that, thereby, it might be always preſent 
to the mind, to anſwer the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
I ALso farther obſerved, that if the belief 
of the doctrine of futurity was wanting, 
among the Jews, or if this was generally the 
caſe, the former of which you maintain, and 
which, I apprehend, is analogous to what 
Mr. Warburton hath advanced, in his di- 
zl! ba- e 240 5 01 eee een 
opinion of theſe, that ſuch things are, and perhaps, will, 
be, without any ſolid ſolid conviBtion of their od. As 
for men's love to, and deſire of life, the object of theſe, 
is this preſent life only; men's faction to their offspring, 
to their relations and friends, - and their other attach - 
ments to this preſent world, make them very unwilling to 
leave it; eſpecially, as they are to paſs into a fate, they 
know nothing of, nor how: they ſhall fare in it. And as 
every man may be conſcious of ſome impropriety of action, 
which is commonly called /in; ſo, when the mind is greatly 
enfeebled by pain, ſickneſs, or the decays of age, then, 
even the het of men may have ſome miſeivings, ſome 
perturbation, or uneaſineſs, when death looks them in the 
face, Whatever their thoughts of futurity may have been, 
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78 Obfervations rel true 70. the 
vine legation ; then, ſurely, this is an ei- 


dence from fact, that the belief of the doc- 
trine of futurity #5 not abſolutely neceſſary to 
hold men together in ſociety; and that there 
is ſome other principle, in nature, beſide the 


belief of that doctrine, which is ſiicient for 
that purpoſe; ſeeing it is admitted, that the 
Jews were held together in ſociety, exclſiue 


of the belief of the doctrine of futurity. To 


this, you replied, that the Jews were under. 
a Theocracy ; that is, God was their king, 
or civil governor, which has not been the 
caſe of any other nation, or people; that 
God, by à particular and ſpecial application 
of his power and providence, ruled ouer, 


and governed them, and thereby held them 


together in ſociety, or rendered them a ſ6- 


cialle people, which, otherwiſe, they would 


not have been. And, as here our conver- 
ſation ended, ſo I beg leave to re- aſſume the 
argument, and to obſerve farther, vig. that 
if God governed the Jews, by a "particular 
and ſpecial application-of his power and pro- 
vidence, and hereby held them together in 


Jociety, then, I conceive, he muſt have done 


it in one, or other, of theſe ways? viz. ei- 


ther, firſt, he governed them, like the inani- 


mate "Parts of the creation, forcibly, and ir- 
u 
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force and ſtrength of their appetites and paſ- 
ſions, and thereby rendered them fociabzz, 
which; otherwiſe, they would not have 
been; or elſe, ſecondly, he governed them 
in a way that was ſuitable to their intelli- 
gent natures, as free beings, by exhibiting: 
ſome moral ſpring, or principle of action to 
them, which, when ' duly attended to, to- 
gether with the incentives to aſſociation, that 
ariſe from the human conſtitution, was ſo far 
ſufficient to curb and reſtrain their appetites 
and paſſions, as to hold them together in ſo- 
cCiety, which, otherwiſe, would not have been 

their caſe ee 
As to the jirf of theſe ways, by which 
God may be ſuppoſed to have governed the 
Jews, viz. forcibly and irreſiſtaliy, by de- 
ſtroying, or taking off, the frength and pre- 
valence of their appetites and paſſions, and 
thereby to have rendered them a fociable 
people, this, their Biſtory proves, was not the 
caſe; as it affords a variety of in/tances, or 


Facts, by and from which it appears, that 


the appetites and pafſions of that people, 
were as ſtrong and violent, as turbulent and 
ungovernable, as the appetites and paſſions of 
other men; and, conſequently, were nat 
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under that jercible reſtraint as is here ſup» 
poſed. And if God did not govern. the 
Jews forcibly and irreſiſtibly, but dealt with 


them in a way ſuitable to their intelligent 


natures, as free beings, by exhibiting to them 


forne moral ſpring, or principle of adtion, 
which, when duly attended to, together 


with the excitements to ſociety, that ariſe 
from the human conſtitution, was ſufficient 
to anſwer the aforeſaid purpoſe ; then this 
deſtroys Mr. Warburton's 'firft propoſition, 
viz. that there is xo principle in nature, ex- 
clufrve of the belief of the doctrine of fu- 


turity, that is i gcient to command and re- 


ſtrain the appetites and paſſions of men, ſo 


as to hold them together in ſociety; 1 ſay, 


what was /a/? admitted de/iroys this propoſition, 
as, by it, is admitted, that there is ſome other 
principle in nature, befde the belief of the 
doctr ine of futurity, which is /uffcrent for 


that purpoſe, which principle was exhibited 


by the Deity to the Jews, and was, in Fact, 


ſufficient to hold them together in ſociety, 


even whilſt (as is allowed) the belief of the 
doctrine of d was OE anode 


them. 
- And this very e leads to the 


| queſtion vis, what was that ſpring, or prin- 


ciple 
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ciple of action, which was exhibited to the 
Fews, as aforeſaid, and which was ** efficient for 
that purpoſe ? and the anſwer is moſt ob- 
_ vious, if it be collected from the pentateuch, » 
and if it be allowed that Moſes was God's 
miniſter, or ſubſtitute, in all that he delivered 
to that people ; : 7 fay, if theſe points are ad- 
mitted, then it appears, that the way in. 
which God applied to the Jews, in order to 
command and reſtrain their appetites and paſ- 
ons, and thereby to hold them together in 
ſociety, was by connecting, or, at leaſt, by de- 
claring the connection betwixt, their preſent 
happineſs and their duty, or  ſeeiableneſs, 
: which was the ſame thing; and by naling, or 
= veclaring, their preſent happineſs and their 
breach of duty, or unſociableneſs, to be i in- 
compatible. And this he did, by giving 
them a body of laws, guarded with proper 
ſanctions, . by promiſing, or declaring, 
that temporal bleſſings would, or ſhould, at- 
tend thoſe who kept his laws, or were /6- 
ciable, and by threatening, or declaring, 
that temporal evils ſhould, or would, attend 
thoſe who rranſgreſſed them, or were un- 
ſociable, This was the ſtate of the caſe, with 
reſpect to the Jews ; they were applied to in 
the Jame way, and OE appetites and paſ- 
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fions were curbed and reſtrained, by the 


fame ſpring, or principle of action, with 
thoſe of all other men; via. by a proſpect of 
good and evil, that might befall them in 


this world. They were temporal proſperity 
and temporal adverſity, temporal or bodily 
pleaſures and Zemporal or bodily pains, 


temporal life and temporal death, that were 


ſet before the Jeus, in order to command 
and reſtrain their appetites and paſſions ; and { 


which, together with the incentives to aſſo- 
_Ciation, that ariſe from the human conſtitu- 


tion, were intended, and were, in Jad, ſuffi- 
cient, to hold them together in ſociety, even 
whilſt the belief of the doctrine of futurity is 


declared to be wanting among them. And, | 


if the forementioned principles were ſufficient 
to hold the Jews together in ſociety, exclu- 


ue of the belief of the doctrine of futurity ; z 
then, ſurely, they may be ſufficient to an- 


fer that purpoſe to any other nation, or 
people; atleaſt, the queſtion is, hy ſhould 
they not ? and conſequently, the admitting 


Mr. Warburton's third propoſition de eftroys 


his #77. For, admitting the Jews were un- 
der a theocracy, that God was their civil go- 
vernor, it alters not the caſe ; becauſe, they 
were governed in the ſome Way, were 

| 3 
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influenced by the Jame principles of action, 
by the ſame maxims of policy, as all other 
civil ſocieties are; vis. by connecting their 
preſent happineſs with their duty, or ſociable- 
neſs; and by making their preſent happi- 
neſs and their diſobedience, or unſociable- 

neſs, to be incompatible. But then, it is to 
be remembered, that tho God did give the 
Jes, by the hand of Moſes, a body of laws, 
guarded with ſanctions as aforeſaid, and 
thereby provided for their ſafety, in the 
ſame way that other civil governors provide 
for the ſafety of the people, reſpectively, who 
are committed to their care; yet he did not 
put thoſe laws in execution, nor charge 
bimſelf with the execution of them ; but left 
the Jeus to govern themſelves, by thoſe laws 
that he gave them, or kindly provided for 
them ; and cheredbre, he was not their civil 
governor, nor were they under a theocracy, 
as is pretended. 
Ir it ſhould be ſaid, had God only given 
the Fews a body of laws, by the hand of Mo 
ſes, guarded with ſanctions as aforeſaid, this 
would have been altogether inſufficient to 
have anſwered the purpoſes of government 
to them, becauſe their appetites and paſ- 
lions would not have been curbed or reſtrained 
G 2 thereby; 


84 Obſervations relative to the 
thereby; but this was not all, for, beſide 
this, he governed them by a particular, pe- 


cial and immediate interpoſition of his power 


and providence, in counſelling and aduiſing 
them, by Urim, and by his Prophets; and 
alſo by ſpecially interpoſing, in bringing down 
his extraordinary bleſſings and his judgments 


upon them: and by theſe they were held 


together in ſociety, and rendered a ſociable 


people, which otherwiſe they would not 


have been. Upon which I obſerve; that 
the giving the Fews a body of Jaws, guarded 


with proper ſanctions, together with thoſe ex- 


citements to aſſociation, which ariſe from the 


human conſtitution, were proper and ſufficient, 
when duly attended to, to hold them toge= 


ther, in ſociety, or they. were not? If they 


were, then they would have been ſufficient, 
had God's extraordinary interpoſitions been 
wanting; and conſequently, thoſe .interpo- 
_ fitions were not neceſſary to that end. If 


they were not proper, nor would have been 


ſufficient for that purpoſe; then the Deity 
ſtands arraigned of indiſcretion and miſcon- 
duct, in providing means that were not 
adapted, nor ſufficient, to reach the end pro- 
poſed to be obtained by them; but the eus 
were held together in nen by 752 means, 


and 
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and, therefore, what is urged muſt needs be 
a moſt grievous calumny upon him. That 
God did extraordinarily interpoſe, by way of 
counſel to the Jews, their hiſtory ſets forth, 
as in the caſe of their going to war with the 
Benjamites; (Judges xx.) tho' that advice, 
upon the whole, ſeems to have turned to S 
account; twenty-two thouſand men of Fudab 
being ſlain in their ft encounter, erghteen - 
' thouſand men of Tfrael in the ſecond, and 
twenty-five thouſand men of Benjamin in the 
third. God alto ſent prophets among them, 
to reprove them for their evil deeds, and to 
 forewarn them what would be the conſequen- 
ces thereof; tho* theſe ind monitions ſeem 
to have had but little effect. God likewiſe, 
ſometimes, tho very rarely, interpoſed, in 
an extraordinary way, by bringing down his 
ſpecial bleſſings and curſes, or judgments, upon 
that people, as in the cafe of fire coming 
down from heaven, and deſtroying the fue 
captains and their Hfties ; ; (2 Kings i.) 
which extraordinary interpoſitions may be 
conſidered as marks, or inſtances, of God's 
extraordinary kindneſs, or diſpleaſure to them. 


But then, as theſe Jpecral providences, (ac- = 


cording to the accounts that are given us, in 
, wy Jewiſh hiſtories) were very ſeldom dil- 
. G 3 penſed, 


* 


Obſervations relative to the 
penſed, were founded on arbitrary pleaſure, 
there being no fixed rule when they ſhould, 

or ſhould not, take place, and conſequently, 
muſt have been moſt uncertain, they might, 
or might not happen; ſo, in the nature of 
the thing, theſe extraordinary diſpenſations 
could not be a ſufficient foundation for go- 
vernment ſafely to reſt upon, nor a Proper 
principle for the holding men together i in 
ſociety by. Civil ſociety and civil govern- 
ment require ſome fixed, ſtable, permanent 
principle for theſe to reſt upon, in order to 
render them aſting, and to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of aſſociation; and not what is fuctu- 
ating and wncertain, which was the caſe of 
God's extraordinary providences among the 
Feus. Good and evil at a diſtance, or when 
uncertain, has but little influence upon the 
human appetites and paſſions, as expe- 
rience ſheweth, Ecclefaftes viii, 11. 
"Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not 
Jpeedily executed; therefore the heart of 
the ſons of men is Fully ſet in them to do 
evil. If God had given a body of laws to 
the Jews, guarded with proper ſanctions, 
and, inſtead of leaving it to them to execute | 
thoſe laws, had charged himſelf with the 
execution of them, and, without the inſtru- 
N | mentality 
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mentality of men, had immediately inter- 
poſed, upon each and every tranſgreſſion of 
thoſe laws, according to Exodus xxi. 23, 24, 
25. and had taken away life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, and had ee burning for 
burning, wound for wound, ſtripe for ſtripe, 
&c. this would certainly have had 27 6 feld, 
and would have been ſuch a ſcheme of policy, 
as no human government could poſſibly ex- 
ecute; and then it might have been ſaid, 
with propriety, that the Jews were under 
a theocracy ; but, alas! this was far, very 
far, from being the caſe. For, tho' God, 
by the hand of Moſes, gave the Jews a body 
of laws, guarded with ſanctions, as aforeſaid; 
yet he left them to govern themſelves by 
thoſe laws, without executing. the office of 
2 civil governor among them; and tho' he, 
ſometimes, by his ſpecial providence, inter- 
poſed, and adviſed them, and brought down 
his bleſſings and his curſes upon them; 
yet as thoſe extraordinary interpolitions were 
very rare, and were arbitrarily diſpenſed ; 
ſo they were not intended to, nor did they, 
anſwer the purpoſes of civil government to 
that people; and therefore, they muſt have 


been held together in ſociety ſome other way, 
G4 Beſides, 


fervations relative in the 
Beſides, the extraordinary diſpenſations of 
providence. to the Jews, whether, by way 
of advice, or in the diſpenſing good and 
evil to them, were all relative to this preſent 
life, with it's enjoyments, and ſo come un- 
der the denomination of temporal promiſes 
and temporal rhreatnings, of temporal bleſ- 
ſings and temporal curſes; and, conſequently, 
the civil government of the Jews, (if it may 
be ſo called) even by thoſe extraordinary 
diſpenſations, ſtood upon a foot with that of 
other nations, as one principle of action, viz. 
preſent ſelf- good was common to them all. 
And tho' one was diſpenſed by a divine, 
and the others by human hands ; yet, as the 
ſpring of action in both caſes was the ſame, 
ſo, ſurely, its effect, or influence, upon the 
human appetites and paſſions, muſt be the 
fame alſo. Death is the ſame kind of evil, 
whether it is to be inflicted by the Deity, or 
by the civil magiſtrate ; and therefore, the 
proſper? and apprehenſion of death muſt needs 
have the ſame effect, and be as great a re- 
Araint upon the human appetites and paſ- 
Lions! in one caſe, as in the other. And if 
God's governing the Jews, by nee, 
their preſent happineſs with their duty, or 
ſociableneſs, and by mating their preſent 
f 5 F- "hy 
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ba ppineſs and unſociableneſs incumpatible, 
(which is likewiſe the caſe of human govern- 
ment) I fay, if this ſcheme of policy was 
ſufficient, in fact, to hold the Jews together 
in ſociety, exclufive of the belief of the 
doctrine of futurity, as I apprehend Mr. 
Warburton hath maintained; then, from 
hence, I think, it clearly follows, that the 
belief of the doctrine of futurity is not ab-= 
folutely neceſſary to that end, which yet, I 
apprehend, Mr. Warburton hath ao main» 
tained that it is. | 
Tas ſum of the . is this; either 
the belief of the doctrine of futurity is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to hold men. together in 
ſociety, or it is not; if it is, then no people 
can be held together in ſociety, where the 
belief of that doctrine is wanting; but the 
Feus were held together in ſociety, excluſßve 
of the belief of the doctrine of fut urity; 
therefore, the belief of this doctrine is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to that end. Thus, the 
admitting Mr. Warburtar's third propoſition; 
deſtroys his firſt; ſu ppoſing this to be the 
ſtate of his caſe, as it is your's; and which I 
here conſider as the ſame. Again, the be- 
lief of the doctrine of futurity is abſolutely 
neceſſary to hold men together in ſociety, or 
4 i 


go Obſervations relative to the 
it is not; if it is, then no people can be held 
together in ſociety where that doctrine is 
wanting; but the Fews were held together 
in ſociety; therefore, that doctrine was 
currantly believed by them. And thus, the 
admitting Mr. Warburton's firſt propoſition, 
deſtroys his third. But then, how, out of 
this chaos, the divine legation of Moſes ap- 
pears; or how Moſes's law is proved, to be 
divine, is Hand to conceive, or rather, to me 
atleaſt, it is inconceivable. 

As to Mr. Warburton's fir/t propoſition, 
wiz. that the belief of the doctrine of futu- 
rity is abjolutely neceſſary to hold men to- 
gether in ſociety; this doctrine, 1 find, has 
many abettors ; not, as it may ſeem, from a 
Full convit1on of it's truth, as grounded on 
argument and evidence, but rather in com- 
plaiſance to the chriſtian reuelation, whoſe 
divinity may ſeem to be the better ſupported 
thereby. For, if the belief of the doctrine of 
futurity is ahſolutely neceſſary to hold men 
together in ſociety; and if afſociatzon be 
neceſſary to human happineſs ; then, the 

_ abettors of this doctrine think this ſheus the 
neceſſity of a divine revelation, to exhibit that 
doctrine plainiy and explicitly to the world, 

which * is done * the chriſtian reue- 
lation, 
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Divine Legation of Moſes. 9s 
lation, and which nature has been deficient 
in. But then theſe men do not ſeem fi- 
ficiently to attend to the conſequences of their 
own argument. For, if aſſociation be neces 
ſary to human happineſs, and if ſociety can- 
not be maintained without the belief of the 
doctrine of futurity ; then the caſe moſt ob= 
viouſly requires, that there ſhould have been 
a ſufficient proviſion, in nature, for the pro- 
duction of ſuch belief, by exhibiting this 
doctrine plainly and explicitly to men, which 
yet nature has been deficrent in; ſo that the 

_ want of ſuch proviſion, plainly beſpeaks the 
Author of nature to have been wanting, as 
well in goodneſs, as in wiſdom, by his not-fo 

conſtituting the natural world, as to make 
it Fectually anſiver his own good deſign, 

viz, the well-being of his intelligent crea- 
tures ; nor was this deficiency in nature fi- 
pernaturally relieve, dor W till in 
Jand years were paſt. 

As to Mr. Marburton 8 third — 
viz, that the doctrine of futurity was not 
generally believed by the Fews, it's abettors, 
1 apprehend, are not ſo numerous; tho', it 
ſeems, there ate ſome who maintain, that 
this doctrine was not currantly believed by 


that people, till after the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity. 


92 2 relative to the 


vity. This is a point that muſt be left to 
the inquiſition of the learned; and all that I 
have to obſerve upon the caſe is only this, 
vx. it appears plain to me, that Jeſus Chriſt 
and St. Paul were on the affirmative fide of 
this queſtion ; tho' what ſuch their opinion 
was grounded upon, I think, does no other- 
wie appear, than from the quotation Chriſt 
made out of the pentateuch. Matthew xxii. 
32. as from Exodus iii. 6. viz. I am the God 
/ Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, and the 
God of Jacob. From which words Chrift 
infers, by way of implication, that there 
will be a future fate of exiſtence to men, 
becauſe God is not the God of the dead, but 
e the living; which implication is wholly 
grounded on God's ſpeaking of Abraham, 
Jaac and Jacob in the preſent tenſe, I [am] 
the God of Abraham, &c. But as juſtice 
is due to every argument, and to every ad- 
verſary; ſo, in favour of Mr. Varburton's 
third propoſition, I think, it will be but 
juſt to obſerve, that it admits of a queſtron, 
whether the doctrine of futurity was fo 
plainly and clearly revealed to Moſes and the 
Feu, in and by the words referred to, as 
to render it probable, that this doctrine was, 
at leaſt, generally admitted, * aſſented to, 
by 


* 
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by that people as grounded upon them; becauſe 
thoſe words may poſſibly bear another con- 
ftruftion, which may not be greatly Forced 
nor unnatural, and in which no ſuch impli- 
cation is contained, nor does ſuch doctrine 
follow from it: As thus, I, that ſpeak unto 
thee, out of this Burning buſh, am that very 
ſame perſon that was with, ſpoke to, and 
was the God of Abrabam, and the God of 
Tſaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of 


your fathers; and therefore, thou mayeſt 


ſafely rely on me, as they have done before 


thee. As this conſtruction is not greatly 
forced, nor unnatural; fo it ſeems well to 


anſwer the purpoſe of the ſpeaker ; namely, 
to beget in Moſes a firm truſt and confidence 
in the perſon ſpeaking, in whoſe name, and 
by whoſe authority and power, Moſes was to 


appear before, and to converſe with, Pharoab 


King of Egypt, and work wonders in the 
land; thereby to procure deliverance to , 
rael, from the bondage they groaned under. 
This ſeems, at leaſt, to be the dz/ign of the 
ſpeaker, in the uſe of the words above men- 


tioned ; and if ſo, then the conſtruction I 


have put upon them is to his prrpoſe ; 
whereas, for him to have informed Moſes, 
that Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob were then 


ali ve, 


94  Obfervations, &c. 
alive, or that there would be a future ſtate 
of exiſtence to men, ſeems to be 4% fo 
Nor, perhaps, is the implication, referred to, 
the moſt obvious, according to our reading 
the text ; becauſe, ſometimes, the preſent 
is put for this preter tenſe; as in this inſtance, 
« before Abraham was, I [am,”} or I [was.] 
Fohn viii. 58. Beſides, the particle [am, ] 
in our Engliſb bible, Exodus iii. 6. is put in 
italick characters; which, I apprehend, 
denotes a ſupplement ; and if fo, then the 
word [was] might as fairly have been added, 
by way of ſupplement, to fill up the ſentence, 
as the word [am.] 
As the reflections I have ae to what 

paſſed in converſation, upon the ſubject, 

when I had the pleaſure of your company, 
| were occaſioned by that converſation ; fo 
they are ſubmitted to your examination and 
judgment, by, 


SIR, | 
N zur greath obliged h humble Sue, &c. 
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SECTION . 


The ur! | 


Wherein theſe points, viz. Of divine im- 
 prefſions on men's minds; of ſpecial 
grace; of the virtue and merit of faith; 

and of St. Thomas's unbelief”; are | 
parti cularly on e 


S 1 


F TER having bad A come 
dence with you, by writing, for' 
many years paſt, which, I truſt, 
has not been altogether xſele/s, nor anac-' 
ceptable to you ; I now propoſe, at the 
concluſion of this tract, to take my leave of 
you. What I have principally aimed at, in 
all my writings, has been to evince, 
and to impreſs deeply upon your minds, a 
Juſt ſenſe of thoſe truths, which are of the 
higheſt concern to you. For, tho' I do not 
think that error, conſidered ſimply as ſuch, 
that is, conſidered as a rung apprehenſion of 
things, eſpecially when all proper meaſures 
have been taken to have the underſtanding 
H "OE 


98 The Author s Farewel. 
rightly informed, is either blameable in it- 
ſelf, or diſpleafing to God, feeing it is what 
all men are liable, and greatly in danger, of 
falling into, be they ever ſo careful in 
guarding againſt it: yet, foraſmuch as 
our opinions have, in ſome inſtances, a great 
influence upon our wills, and, conſequently. 
upon our behauiour; when that is the caſe, 
then, error, in the event, may be. greatly 
injurious both to ourſelves and others; and, 
therefore, it muſt be a matter of moment 
to have our underſtandings rightly directed, 
in all ſuch caſes, in order to the rigbtiy di- 
recting our affe&1ons and actions. Some of 
the points, that I have laboured to impreſs 
upon the minds of my readers, are theſe 
that follow. Firſt, That there is a natural 
and an eſſential difference in things, and a 
lar or rule of affection and action, reſulting 
from that difference, which every moral 
agent ought to direct his Sections and beha- 
viqur by; and, that nothing, but a confor- 
mity of mind and life to this rule, or, at 
leaſt; an bongſt intention of acting rightly, 
and a ſuitable practice, will render men 
pleaſing and acceptable to the Deity. Se- 
condly, If men have greatly departed ire 
rule abovementioned, and have, by their vicious 
2 affec - 
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The Author" s Farewel. 99 
affections and actions, rendered themſelves the 
| proper objects of divine reſentment ; then, as 
nothing but their repentance and reformation 
can tender them the proper objects of mercy and 
forgiveneſs, ſo that, and nothing but that, 
will be the ground and reaſon of God's mer- 
cy to them. Thirdly, That God will judge 
the world, and that he will do it, not by 
capricious humour, and according to arbi- 
trary will; but by, or according to, the 
eternal rules of right and wrong, that is, by 
the aforeſaid law; and; in conſequence 
thereof, will reward or puniſb men, in ano- 
ther world, according as they dave by 
their good or bad behaviour, rendered them- 
ſelves the proper objects of either, in this. 
And, fourthly, That the three foregoing 
propoſitions are the ſum and ſub/tanre of the 

goſpel of Chriſt, or of what Chriſt was, in 

a e manner, ſent of God to acquaint the 
world with. Theſe; ſurely; are points; in 
which mankind at large are greatly inte- 
reſted ; and, therefore; their being ſet right 
in theſe matters muſt de of the higheſt con- 
cern to them. The three firſt of theſe 
come under the denomination of natural 
religion; that is, the belief of theſe, and a 
prac ice conformable to ſuch belief, conſtitut᷑: 
H 2 the 


he 
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the pure and uncorrupted religion of reaſor 
and nature ; as they are grounded upon the 
unalterable nature, and the eternal reaſon of 
things, and, as ſuch, they are, and muſt, 
and will, be the ſame, whether there be any 
divine elan, or any promulged law, or 
not. Men's relation to, and dependence upon, 
God, and their relation to, and dependence 
upon, each other, and all obligations, that 
flow from ſuch relations and dependencies, 
are what they are, antecedent to, and inde- 
pendent of, any revelation or promulged law; 
and, therefore, are, and muſt be the ſame, 
both before, and after ſuch promulgation; 
and all juſt and reaſonable expectations, 
grounded upon theſe, and upon men's beha- 
viour with reſpect to them, muſt be the 
ſame alſo, So that the grounds of men's ac- 
ceptance with God, and of their obtaining 
the divine mercy, and the ju/ineſs and pro- 
priety of a future retribution, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be the ſame, whether God has made a 
revelation of his will to mankind, or not. 
And, as to the fourth and laſt point, men- 
tioned above, vix. ) that the three forego- 
ing propoſitions are the ſum and ſubſtance of 
the goſpel of Chriſt, this, I am ſenſible, is 
1 far from having been general. ly admitted, 
Wo 
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that on the contrary, great opt oſition has Nav 
made to it; and men ſeem diſpoſed to have 
no goſpel at all, rather than ſuch a goſpel as 
this. This is a goſpel too plain and intelli- 
. gible for artful men to make their advanta- 
ges of, and to build a profitable trade upon; 
0 muſt have a goſpel which is ſublime | 
and myſterious, which is out of the reach of 
the human underſtanding, and, therefore, 
cannot be judged of by it, otherwiſe it will 
not anſwer their purpoſes. This is a goſpel 
too cloſely attached to virtue and goodneſs, | 
for vicious and evil-minded men to be pleaſed 
with; they muſt have a goſpel which will 
permit them to be eh under, and which 
gives them a /ittle indulgence in their vices; 
and therefore, it is no wonder that the re- 


preſentation I have given of Chriſt's goſpel, 
ſhould be oppoſed by many; tho', by the 
way, if that repreſentation be not the fruth 
of the caſe, then, it would have been better, 

for us, that no goſpel had been given at all ; 
becauſe. any other goſpel, but this, would 
| have been a great impoſition upon mankind. . 
And this leads me to obſerve, that the point 
under conſideration is ſupported by the ab- 
 fardity of the contrary ſuppoſition, ſuppo- 
ag Chriſt's goſpel to be divine. For, had 
8 Chriſt 
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Chriſt taught that any thing, beſides a right 
diſpoſition of mind, and a right behaviour, 
would render men acceptable to the Deity; 

or that any thing, beſides repentance and re- 
iowa: ay would be the ground of God's 
mercy to finners ; or that any thing, oppoſite 
to the eternal rule of right and wrong, 
would be the rule by which God 1 
judge the world; ſuch doctrines would 
plainly repugnant to the nature, and to the 
truth of things, and, conſequently, muſt 
of neceſſity be falſe. So that it is groſſy ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that any ſuch doctrines were 
taught by Chrif, whilſt we admit his miſ- 
ſion to be divine; becauſe, if the former 
were the caſe, then, the latter could not be 
ſo; that is, if Chriſt did teach doctrines, 
that are oppofite to what I call his goſpel, . 
then, his miſſion, at leaſt, as far as it relates 
to theſe, could not be divine, nor could any 
external evidence, how great ſoever, poſſi- 
bly prove it to be ſuch. This, I think, is 
the true ſtate of the caſe; and my oppb⸗ 
nents are at liberty to take which fide of the 
queſtion they pleaſe. It is not ſufficient to 
tay, that God is at kberty to make what he 
will the ground of his favours to men, and 


of his mercy to finners, and that be may 
Jace 
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judge the world by what rule he pleaſes ; be- 
cauſe, tho” ſuch a conduct may comport with 
the character of an arbitrary and abſolute 
governor amongſt men; yet, it will not 
comport with the juſt and proper charger 
of him who is the moſt perfect intelligence, 
and the wiſe and good governor of the 
univerſe. There is a rule of affefion and 
action for all thoſe caſes, that ariſes from 
the natural and the eſſential differences in 
things; which rule, we may be certain, 
God will always abide by, and make it. the 
meaſure of his conduct; and therefore, it is 
equally as abſurd to ſuppoſe that God will 
add to, as that he will rale from, this rule. 
Theſe are ſome of the points that I have en- 
deavoured to evince, and to impreſs upon the 
minds of my readers; not barely as matters 
of ſpeculation, but, ultimately, that they may 
be a foundation for. the rightly directing 
and governing our affections and actions. 
Alas! what will it avail us to be{zeve, that 
nothing but a right diſpoſition of mind, and 
a right hehaviaoe, will render us acceptable 
to the Deity ; except we are prevailed upon 
by it to render ourſelves the proper objects of 
God's favour ? Or what will it avail a wicked 
man to believe, that nothing but repentance 
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and reformation will be the ground of God's 
mercy to ſinners; except he is led by it to 
put away from him the evil of his doinge, 
to ceaſe to do evil and learn to do well, and 
thereby to render himſelf the proper object 
of Gad's mercy ? Or to what purpoſe will 
it be to believe a judgment to come; except 
we are prevai led upon by it, to live as thoſe 
who muſt give an account of themſelves to 
God ? This, I fay, is what I have prin- 
cipally aimed at in all my writings, not- 
withſtanding it has been faid that I have 
written for bread ; which I have not been 
under a neceſſity of doing. And tho' I have, 
for ſome time paſt, been rendered capable 
of living independent of labour, by being 
enabled, without it, to procure thoſe neceſ- 
fares of life, which are ſuitable to that rank 
in. the world that God in the courſe of his 
general providence has placed me in; yet, 
this is owing principally to the bounty of my 
friends, whoſe Zindne/s to me I take this op- 
portunity publickly and thankfully to ac- 
knowledge. And, indeed, (according to the 
proverb) Let every one praiſe the bridge he 
goes over; the world, bad as it is, or as it 
may be repreſented to be, has been a kind 
world to me; for could an exact eſtimate 
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be made of all the good and evil I have re- 
ceived from others, I dare ſay, it would ap- 
pear, that the former has exceeded the latter 
ten- fold. I mention this to do juſtice to 
the world, before I leave it; and to fake off, 
or, at leaſt, to leſſen, the popular prejudice 
that has been taken up — it in this re- 
ſpect. 
AND, as I have offered may; cies 
freely to the world, on the points before men- 
tioned, as well as on many other ſubjects; ſo 
this has introduced an idle and an impertinent 
enquiry concerning me, namely, what I 
am; whether a behever, or an unbeliever. 
This enquiry I call idle and impertinent, be- 
cauſe it can anſwer no good end, and becauſe 
my arguments and reaſonings are uſt the ſame, 
that is, they are equally ſtrong and conclu- 
five, or the contrary, whether I am one, 
or the other of theſe. However, I think, 
it will be proper to ſtate the notion of believer 
and unbeliever, or infidel, that ſo this matter 


may appear in the clearer light, Whoever 


aſſents to a propoſition as true, ſuch an one 
is faid (according to the common way of 
ſpeaking) to be a believer, with reſpect to 

that propoſition, Whatever be the ground of 
that aſſent; whoever doubts of the truth of 


a 
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a propoſition, ſo as to wit hbold his aſſent, and 
yet does not believe the contrary, ſuch an 
one is ſaid to be a ſcepticł with reſpect to it; 
and whoever, not only wirhlolds his aſſent to 
a prapoſition, but alſo believes the contrary, 
ſuch an one is ſaid to be an unbeliever, or in- 
fel. As thus, Mabomet was a ſpecial meſ- 
 ſenger ſent from God; with reſpect to this 
propoſition, whoever aſſents to it as true, ſuch 
an one is a belever ; whoever doubts of the 
truth of it, ſo as to withhold his aſſent, and 
yet does not believe the contrary, that is, 
does not believe it to be a fa lſe propoſition, 
ſuch an one is a /ceptick; and whoever not 
only doubts of the truth of that propoſition, 
but alſo helzeves the contrary, that is, be- 
lieves that Mabomet was not a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger ſent from God, ſuch an one is an un- 
believer, or infidel. So that a man may be a 
believer with reſpect to one propoſition; a 
ſceptick with regard to another; and an un- 
believer, or infidel, with reſpect to another: 
and thus all men, of thought and reflection, 
are believers and rn and unbelievers or 
infidels, in ſome reſpect or other. And there- 
fore, when thoſe terms, viz. believer and 
unbeliever, or infidel, are applied to me, I ſup- 
ks the airy: is, whether 1 do believe that 
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Yeſus Chriſt was a meſſenger ſent from God, 
to make known his will, touching the true 
way to God's favour and eternal life? or whe- 
ther I do not only withbo/d my aſſent to this 
propoſition, but alſo believe the contrary? 
I fay, I apprehend, this muſt be meant, 
becauſe, other wiſe, thoſe appellations, with re- 
gard to me, are moſt looſe and indetermi- 
nate, and may be applied to any ſubject. 
So that until the ſubject is fixed to which 
thoſe terms, viz. believer and unbeliever, are 
applied, I am not a judge for myſelf, whe- 
ther I am one, or another. of theſe, And 
tho' it would probably be a vainattempt to 
try to ſatisfy ſuch inquiſitors, ſeeing, inſtead 
of ſatisfying, I ſhould, perhaps, rather offend 
them; yet, I will ſhew my readers, becauſe 
poſſibly it may be of uſe to them, what 
my ſentiments are with reſpect to the points 
"before mentioned, as alſo on many other 
ſubjects; together with the reaſons, upon 
which thoſe ſentiments are grounded. And, 

in the doing of this, I ſhall (as I think I 
ought) ſtrictly purſue truth, without re- 
ſpe#.to perſons or things, and without pay- 
ing a partial regard to any ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, whether it be conſidered as chriſtian, 
or otherwiſe ; and accordingly, ſhall treat 
T5 every 
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108 The Author's Farewel. 
every queſtion with plainneſs and freedom, 
it being, in my opinion, a piece of juſtice 
which is due to all ſubjects, that, if we make 
an inquiry about them, we ſhould do it 
with plainneſs, fairneſs, and impartiality ; 
and introduce every thing that makes a- 
gainſt, as well as for, the queſtion in debate, 
whether that queſtion has been generally ad- 
mitted, or not; this being the moſt /rþely 
way to come at truth, and therefore, it is 
not likely that truth will be a ſufferer by it. 
And, indeed, there is the more reaſon for a 
firi and impartial examination of ſuch 
points as have met with a general acceptance; 
becauſe that very thing, vig. their having 
been generally admitted, is too, too apt to preju- 
dice us in their favour, Nor ſhall I (I truſt) 
pay a partial regard to any opinion I myſelf nax 
have been of, at any time paſt, with regard 
to any queſtion I may have given my judg- 
ment upon; but ſhall conſider it with the 
ſame freedom and impartiality, as if I had 
not given any ſuch judgment. For, as I 
then gave my opinion according to the evi- 
dence that appeared, and as it was then pre- 
ſent to my mind; ſo I ſhall do the ſame 
ow, how widely loever” 1 may te. of from 
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Bur then, I do not pretend to any ex- 

traordinary 2 nations, or divine impreſ. 
ons, as having been made upon my mind, : 

| becauſe I do not apprehend I have ever ex- 
perienced any ſuch ching; and therefore, I 
have no other way, in which I can purſue 
truth, but that of reaſoning and argumen- 
tation only. And tho' there have been, as 
well in this, as in former ages, many who 
have pretended to have been favoured with 
divine impreſſions, and thereby with extra- 
ordinary illuminations; yet, I think, they 
are very unſafe guides; not only becauſe T 
cannot diſcover any principle, any premiſes, 
from which we may conclude, with cer- 
tainty, that their pretences are well grounded; 
but alſo becauſe theſe pretenders have, with 
regard to their doctrines, greatly differed as 
mong themſelves, inſomuch that what ſome 
have held forth and taught as divine truth, 
others have exploded as pernicious error. 
Beſides, as there is in man a diſcerning power, 
which renders him capable of diſtinguiſhing 
betwixt good and evil, truth and error, (tho', 
through inattention, and a partial know- 
| ledge of the caſe, he is liable to err in the uſe 
of it ;) ſo this power is of God; and that it 
is to, 18 as evident, and as certain, as that we 


are, 


are, becauſe it plainly appears to be a part 
of our frame and conſtitution. | And that 
this faculty was, by the Author of our 
beings, deſigned and intended to anſwer the 
purpoſe aforeſaid, is as obvious, as that our 
eyes were given us to ſee withal; whereas, I 
think, we cannot have equal certainty, that 
any impreſſions, made upon our minds, are 
divine; and therefore, the former muſt, from 
the nature of the thing, be a much. ſafer 
guide than the latter. And, as our diſcerning 
faculty is of God, and is planted in us, by 
him, to anſwer the aforeſaid purpoſe ; ſo, 
doubt not, but that in an hongft and.care- 
fil uſe of it we ſhall render ourſelves approves 
able to our Maker; whereas, with regard to 
the impreſſions * that may be made upon 
our minds, it ſeems to me altogether ancer- 
tain, not only whether any of them are di. 
vine, and conſequently, whether we ought to 
be directed by them, but alſo whether we 
ſhall render ourſelves approveable to God by 
following ſo uncertain a guide. However, 
FÄ bag dos N 
_-.*, Some of thoſe, who pretend to experience the ſpecial 
operations of the Deity upon their minds, do not call thoſe 
operations divine impreſſions, but divine influence, which 
term is rather more unintelligible, as it's ſenſe is undetermi- 


nate in the preſent caſe ; but then, whether the term influ 
ence is made uſe of for that reaſon, Jam not a judge. 72, 
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chat 1 may ſet this matter in as ci, light 
as I can, I will ſuppoſe, that ſome ideas have 


been impreſſed upon my mind, of which'T 


have indulged the pleaſing thought, that the 


impreſſion was divine; this being ſuppoſed; 
the queſtion is, what is there in the caſe for 


me fairly and rationally to ground the pre- 
ſumption upon, that the impreſſion was divine? 


And, in order to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to 


this queſtion, #wwo things ſeem neceſſary to be 
enquired into, viz. Firſt, What different tire 
cumſtances may be ſuppoſed'to attend 3nipreſe 
ons, by which difference of circumſtances 
one impreſſion may be diſtinguiſbed from ano- 
ther? Secondly, What are thoſe circumſtances, 
that are peculiar to divine impreſſions, by 
which they may be diſtinguiſhed and cer- 
tainly known, from all other impreſſions, that 
may be made upon the mind? And, fir ft, the 
enquiry is, what different circumſtances may 
attend impreſſions, by which they may be 
_ diſtinguiſhed one from another. And here, 
I ſhall not take notice of all the'trifling"eir- 


cumſtances, that may be ſuppoſed to attend 


the caſe; becauſe, I think, that is needleſs, 


and would look more like banter than! argu- 


ment; but only of ſuch as are moſt material, 


or ome of them, at leaſt, in order to eaplain 
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the thing; and accordingly, I obſerve; that 
impreſſions may be fronger, or weaker, or 
they may miniſter more, or leſt immediate 
pleaſure to the mind; the ſubject matter im- 
preſſed, when conſidered abſtractedly from 
the impreſſion, may alſo be conſidered as 
certain, or probable, ot neitber; and it may 
be of greater or leſi importance, or of no im- 


portance at all; it may be of concern to ſome 


one, or more, of our ſpecies, or of general 
concern to the whole; it may relate to 
things ſpiritual, or temporal ; to things paſt, 
preſent, or to come; theſe are ſome of the 
moſt material circumſtances, which may be 
ſuppoſed to attend the caſe, and in which 

one impreſſion may be diſtinguiſbed from 


5 ay But then, as to the ſecond en- 
quiry, vzz. what circumſtances are peculiar 


to divine impreſſions, by which they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, and certainly known, from all 
impreſſions, which may be made up- 
on the mind, this I am utterly at a loſs to 
diſcover. Whether divine impreſſions are 
ftronger, or weaker, than other impreſſions ; 


or whether they give more, or leſs, immedi- 


te pleaſure to the mind; and fo on: this I 


cannot poſſibly come at the knowledge of, 


W by, nor can T have 
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any light or information from the caſe it- 
ſelf; ſo that after all my care I may be un- 
der a delufion, if I admit the ſuppoition, that 
the impreſſion. was divine; becauſe I have 
no way by which I can diſfinguiſb, with 
certainty, divine impreſſions from all other 
impreſſions, which may be made upon my 
mind. And, if this is of neceſſity the caſe 
with me, then, I think, it muſt be the ſame 
with all other men, And, if I am diſquali- 
fied for diſtinguiſhing divine impreſſions from 
any other impreſſions, which may be made 
upon my own mind; then, ſurely, I muſt be 
rather more ſo with reſpect to the impreſſions 
that are made upon the minds of other men. 
And this, I hope, will be admitted as a ſuf- 
ficient excuſe for my not blindly ſubmitting 
to what may be dictated to me as a divine 
oracle, by thoſe who may conſider themſelves 
to have been favoured with divine impreſ- 
ſions, and extraordinary divine illuminations. 
To ſay, that divine impreflions can no other 
ways be diſtinguiſhed, and certainly known, 
than by an experimental feeling of the thing 
itſelf, which feeling cannot be deſcribed, or 
expreſſed, and therefore, cannot be explained 
fo others; this, I think, is taking ſanctuary 
indekns, and ſeems to ſavour ſtrongly of 
* | I dieluſion, 
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deluſſon, or impoſition. If, when ideas are 


impreſſed upon the mind, there is ſomething 
felt, which cannot be expreſſed; then, the 
queſtion is, how do we certainly know that 
what is thus felt is of God? And, if we 
have no rule to judge by, in the preſent cafe, 
but are guided by mere imagination; we 
think it is divine, therefore it is ſo; then, 


this inexpreſſible feeling leaves the caſe in the 


ſame perplexity and wncertainty as before; 


there is ſomething eit, which-cannot be de- 


ſcribed, and what is thus felt is preſumed to 
be by, or from the immediate operation of 
God, without any thing to ground the pre- 


ſumption upon; this, I think, is the ſum of 
the evidence, which ariſes from thoſe inex- 


preſſible feelings abovementioned, Whether 
God does immediately interpoſe, and impreſs 
ideas upon the minds of men, or not, is 


What I cannot certainly determine, with re- 


ſpe& to either fide of the queſtion, becauſe 
I have not wherewith to ground ſuch a de- 


termination upon; and, therefore, I ſhall only 


obſerve, that if God does interpoſe, as afore- 

faid, then, whether this be conſidered as a 
part of the original ſcheme of God's gene- 
ral providence, by which he propoſed to 


7 
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on men's minds ſuch images as each one's re- 
ſpective caſe might render uſeful to him, or 
whether it be conſidered as an act of God's 
| ſpecial providence, for the removing ſuch er- 
rors and evils, as, thro' the «weakneſs or vileneſs 
of men, may have been introduced, and be- 
come greatly injurious to mankind ; I ſay, 
whether a divine interpoſition, as aforeſaid, be 
conſidered as one, or the otber, of theſe, 
it ſeems to be ſuitable to, and altogether 
worthy of the divine wiſdom and good- 
neſs, for the Deity to interpoſe, in ſuch a 
way, as that every man may diſtinguiſh, 
with certainty, divine impreſſions from all 
other impreſſions, that may be made upon 
his mind; becauſe, without this, mankind are 

| in a moſt unguarded and unſafe ſtate, as 
without it they lie greatly expoſed to deln 
and zmpofition, and conſequently, to thoſe 
very errors and evils, which divine impreſſions 
are ſuppoſed to relieve them from; but then, 
as this does not appear to have been done, 
therefore it becomes the more doubtful, whe- 
ther there be any ſuch thing as divine im- 
preſſions on men's minds. If it ſhould be 
ſaid, that the nature of the thing does not 
admit any rule, or way, by which divine 
impreffons may be diſtinguiſbed, with cer- 
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tainty, from all other impreſſions that may 


be made upon the mind; and as this is ou? 
of the reach of divine wiſdom and power to 
effect, ſo it is what we are not to /eek after ' 


nor expect if this be the caſe, it will fal- 
low, not only that it muſt always be a mat- 
ter of uncertainty, whether there be any ſuch 


thing as divine impreſſions on mens minds, 
but alſo there will be a ſtrong preſumption 
of the contrary ; becauſe divine impreſſions, 
without a certain rule, whereby todiſtinguiſh 
them from all other impreſſions, cannot in- 
ſtructs and guide, but only perplex and di/- 
treſs mankind; which, ſurely, the ſupreme 


Deity. is not diſpoſed to do. Suppoſe it ſhould 
be. ſtrongly impreſſed upon a man's. mind, 


that it is his duty, and what God requires and 
expects from him, at the cloſe of every day, to 


plunge his 2e body under water, as a token 


of his penitence for the ſins he had been 
guilty of the day paſt, and of God's mercy 
in the forgiveneſs of them; or ſuppoſe, it 
ſhould be impreſſed upon his mind, that it is 
his duty to cut and wound his body, in ſome 


particular part, at ſome certain times, as a 
token of his abborrence of himſelf for his 


tranſgreſſions, and of what he might juſtly 
expect, were God ſevere in puniſhing him 


_ 
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equal to his crimes ; or ſuppoſe any other 
images to be ſtrongly impreſſed upon a man's 
mind, in which his duty and behaviour is 
concerned; in this caſe, if he has no rule, by 
| which he can diſtinguiſh, with certainty, 
divine impreſſions from all other 1mpreſſions, 
that may be made upon his mind, then, the 
ideas that had been impreſſed upon his mind, 
as aforeſaid, whether of a divine original, 
or otherwiſe, could not poſſibly inſtruct and 
guide him, with regard to his duty and be- 
haviour, but, on the contrary, (if he acted 
with that care and caution as the importance 
of the caſe requires that he ſhould, and 
which, ſurely, it is every man's daty'to do) 
they would greatly perplex and diftrefs him; 
becauſe he would be altogether untt#tain, 
whether thoſe impreſſions are divine, or not, 
and, conſequently, whether it was his duty to 
attend to them, and be guided by them, or 
not. I am ſenfible, that the doctrine of di- 
vine impreſſions has been adhered to, and 
maintained, by mot, if not all, religious par- 
ties in the world ; but then, they all ſeem in- 
clined to confine the favour to their own par- 
Y, or, at leaſt, to think it is chzefly, and 
more certainly with them; and, therefore, 
| they are apt to draw back, and are unwilling 
en to 
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to ſubmit to what i is dictated to them as a di- 
vine oracle, when it comes from any other 
quarter ; ; and thus, F: chriſtian would ſcarce 
think himſelf concerned, much leſs obliged, to 
attend to what may be delivered to him. as 
the produce of divine impreſſion, by a Mahome- 
tan; and the like of a Mabometan, by a chriſ- 
tian. Nevertheleſs, if it ſhould be thought, 
that I have not done jaſtice to the ſubject, 
then, I hope, ſome friend to truth, and to 
mankind, will kindly interpoſe and ſet this 
matter in a clearer and a truer light; and 
this may well be expected from thoſe, who not 
only maintain the doctrine of divine impreſ- 
ſions, but who alſo conſider themſelves to have 
experienced. the power of ſuch impreſſions 
on their minds; becauſe ſuch experienced 
nen may well be ſuppoſed to be capable 
of ſhewing plainly, what it is, which 
diſtinguiſhes divine impreſſions from all other 
| impreſſions, that may be made upon the 
mind, ſuppoſing it can be done; which if it 
cannot be done, then, of neceſſity, the caſe 
muſt be moſt perplexed and hazardous, as I 
have before ſhewn. To fay, that God does 
immediately impreſs ideas upon the minds of 
men, tho' we cannot certainly know, at the 


time, that we are under the influence of 
ſuch 
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ſuch impreſſions, nor can we diſtinguiſh ſuch 
divine impreſſions from any other impreſ- 
ſions, that may be made upon the mind; 
this, I think, in any other caſe, would be 
deemed mere preſumption, and would be far 
from being ſatisfactory. And, 

As I have been lately led to conſider, or 
rather to re- conſider, the doctrine of grace, or 
ſpecial grace, as it is ſometimes called; ſo 
I preſume, my readers will take it in good 
part, if I lay before them the produce of thoſe 
reflections. By grace is here meant that power, 
which God is ſuppoſed ſecretiy, impercepti- 
bly, and ſupernaturally to communicate' to 
men ; which power is called ſpecial grace, in 
diſtinction from, and in oppoſition to, that 
power, and thoſe favours vouchſafed to 
men, by the Deity, in and through the 
common and ordinary courſe of nature, there- 
by to enable men to perform their reſpective 
duties, and render themſelves acceptable to 
their Maker, which otherwiſe, or without 
ſuch ſpecial aid, they are not able, by their 

natural powers or inherent ability, to do and 
perform. This doctrine of grace ſeems to 
be founded on the following ſuppoſition, 
| viz, that it may be, and is a man's duty to 
perform that which be has not power ſufficient 
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for the performance of; but then, this ſup- 
poſition ſeems to be moſt abſurd, groundleſs, 
and falſe. All due, or duty, is connected with, 
relative to, and dependent upon that power 


which any agent has for it's performance; ſo 


that the line of a man's duty cannot poſſibly be 
extended à point farther than the line of his 


ability for the performance of it; becauſe, 
where, and ſo far as power for performance 


fails, or falls ſhort; there, and ſo far, duty 
fails, or falls ſhort in proportion. It, ſurely, 
cannot be a man's duty to ſee, who has zo 
eyes; nor to relieve the needy, who has no- 
thing within the compaſs of his power or 
procurement to. relieve them with. The 
caſe muſt be the ſame in all other inſtances 


and caſes, where duty may be ſuppoſed to be 
concerned; whatever a man has not ſufficient 
power for the performance of, the perfor- 
mance of that thing cannot poſſibly be his 


duty ; and therefore, as a man's duty may 
be increaſed, by the increaſe of his ability; 
ſo his duty will be decreaſed, by the decreaſe 
of his ability alſo; and were a man changed 
into a brute, which is ſaid to have been the 
caſe, of Nebuchadnezzar, then, all the duty 
that lay upon him, as @ man, would ceaſe 
cr be Wen ated, if , * ſo ſpeak, Whe- 

ſy 
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ther a man's ability be decreaſed, or deſtroy- 
ed by accident, or deſign; whether by Him- 
ell, or by any other agent, it alters not the 
caſe; becauſe the decreaſing, or deſtroying 
a man's power for performance, naturally 
and neceſſarily decreaſes, or deſtroys all the 
duty that was connected with it, and depen- 
dent upon it. Suppoſe a man ſhould de- 
/ignedly have put out his own eyes, then, tho 
he may, by fo doing, have been greatly cri- 
minal and blame-worthy ; yet, when his vi- 
five power was deſtroyed, and bis capacity 
of ſeeing ceaſed, then, all the duty that was 
connected with, and dependent * upon that 
capacity, of courſe ceaſed with it; and it 
would be altogether as abſurd to ſuppoſe it 
a man's duty, who has put out his eyes, to 
do that, when he is Sind, the performance 
of which depends wholly upon fight ; as it 
would be to ſuppoſe it a man's duty, who 
Here a queſtion or two does very naturally ariſe, viz, 
Suppoſe a man ſhould contract a juft debt, and afterwards 
ſhould fall into ſuch circumſtances as to be unable to make. 
ſatisfaction, does his inability cancel his obligation? or does 
he not continue as much obliged as before ? and is ĩt not his 
duty to make ſati faction, notwithſtanding his inability? An- 
ſwer; tho a man's inability does not ſatisfy any debt he has 
contracted, but he ſtill continues tp be a debtor, and is ſtill 
obliged to make ſatisfaction when v7 able; yet his inability 
ſo far ſuſpends that obligation, as to make it of no force, un- 
il he is inveſted with power ſufficient to make ſatisfaction. 
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has Filled himpelf, to perform that, after he 
is dead, which is only performable when, or 
F alive. And, if duty is thus naturally 
and neceſſarily connected with, and depen- 
dent upon, ſuitable and ſufficient power for 
the performance of it, ſo that the former 
cannot be without the latter, which evidently 
appears to be the caſe ; then, to ſuppoſe 
that it may be, and is, a man's duty to do 
what he has not ſufficient power for the per- 
formance of, this muſt needs be an abſurd, 
groundleſs, and falſe ſuppoſition. And, if 
the ſuppofition, upon which the foremention- 
ed doctrine of grace ſeems, at leaſt, to be 
Founded, is groundleſs and falſe ; then, the 
doctrine itſelf ſeems to want a proper foun- 
dation; becauſe it ſeems quite ſuperfluous, 
and thereby it becomes very unlikely, that 
God ſhould interpoſe and communicate power 
to men, for the performance of their duty, 
when they have ſufficient power to do their 
duty, antecedent to ſuch his interpoſition. 
Does it not ſeem quite prepoſterous, for a 
cich man to defire and pray to God to give 
him ability to do his duty, as a rich man; 
when the ricbes he is already in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of is that very ability by which he is to 
do his duty, as a rich man? The caſe is the 
4 þ ſame 
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ſame in all other inſtances of duty. And 
if ſpecial grace is ſuperfluous, as it muſt needs 
be; then, this ſeems to be a weighty objec- 

Lion againſt the truth of that doEtrine, 

T x truth of the caſe ſeems plainly to be 
this; men are a ſpecies of creatures, who 
are conſtituted of various parts and powers, 
by which they are rendered capable of an- 
ſwering worthy purpoſes upon this globe; and 
as the parts and powers, of which men are 
cConſtituted, are not all equal, but are diffe- 
rent in different perſons, ſo their reſpective 
duties, and the purpoſes they are to ſetve, 
vary and are different alſo, And tho men 
are ſubject to many wants; yet, they cannot 
poſſibly want ability to do their duty; becauſe, 
in whatſoever ſtate they are, their duty. will 
be proportionate to the ability they have for 
the performance of it. And tho' men are 
ſurrounded with manifold temptations, that 
1s, there will many things take place, which 
will become excitements to men to break 
thro' the line of their duty; yet, as theſe 
are excitements only, and do not put 4 force 
upon nature, ſo every man mult have ſuffici- 
ent power, either to comply with, or to re- 
_ Jed$ theſe excitements; and conſequently, is 


at liberty . he will break thro' the 
line 
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line of his duty, or not; becauſe in every 


inſtance, where, and fo far as, nature is forced, 


in ſuch inſtances men are not Zempred, but 
over-ruled, they do not af, but are a#ed 
upon; and therefore, in thoſe caſes, duty is 
quite out of the queſtion. And, as to the 


term ſelf, if by it is meant all the parts and 


powers of which each individual is conſti- 
tuted, excluſive of that principle of Freedom 

or agency, by which thoſe parts and powers 
are to be directed; then, and in this view of 
the caſe, ſelf is the work of God, and can- 


not be conſidered abſtractedly from it; fo 


that whatever a man does, he does it by the 
ability that God giveth, and God is all ia all. 
If a man lifts up his hand, or his foot, or 


performeth any other action, whatever pur- 


poſe the action is made to ferve; he does it 
from a power derived from bis Maker ; and 

the power, by which ſuch action is per- 
formed, is as much, and as truly derived from 
God, as if it were ſupernatural. And, as 
all the parts and powers, which conſtitute 
each individual, is each individual ſelf; fo 
each individual is /elf-/ufficient for the per- 
formance of every thing, which is within 
the compals of that /e{/-power, without any 

other help. Thus, a man who abounds i in 
R riches 
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riches, is ſelf-ſufficient, for the relief of the 
By as far as his riches enable him ſo to 

And thus, a man who has health of 
1 and the uſe of his limbs, is ſelf-ſufficient 
for walking ; that is, he is able, of himſelf, 
to remove himſelf, from one place to another, 
without. any other help ; and, indeed, with- 
out any other, or farther, power or help 
from God, than what reſults from his frame 
and conſtitution, How idle and ridiculous 
muſt it therefore be, for the advocates of 
ſpecial grace, by mere dint of aſſurance, to 
run down the doctrine of /elf-fuficiency, as 
they are pleaſed to call that ſufficient ability 
a man has, and of neceſſity muſt have to 
do his duty ; ; as if the very ſuppoſition of 
ſuch ſufficiency was a moft monſtrous thing 
If by /elf is meant the exerciſe of human a- 
gency, by which each individual ſelf does, 
of itſelf, voluntarily chuſe either rightly to 
uſe, or Pothfull ly to neglect, or wickedly to a- 
Buſe, the various parts and powers of which 
his conſtitution is compounded ; then, and 
in that view of the caſe, /e/f may, without 
any great impropricty, be conſidered 46 


ftraftedly from the work of God, as afore-. 


faid ; and then, as ell, when it wickedly . 
abuſes the human powers, by applying them 
72 to 
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to baſe purpoſes, does thereby of, and from 
zfſelf, independent of any immediate act of 
the Deity, render itſelf a baſe and evil crea- 
ture, and does thereby, of 7tſelf, become 
juſtly deſpiſeable and condemnable ; ſo, in like 
manner, when ſelf rightly directs the hu- 
man powers to anſwer the worthy purpoſes 
they were intended to ſerve, then, it does of 
and from it ſelf, independent of any immedi- 
ate act of the Deity, render itſelf a worthy 
and good creature, and does thereby, of it- 


ſelf, become juſtly approveable and commend- 
able. And, in this view of the caſe, each 


individual ſelf is to be conſidered good, or 
bad, as of itſelf, abſtractedly from, and in- 


dependent of the work of God; becauſe | 


God leaves each individual ſelf perfectly at 
liberty to direct his work, viz. the parts and 
powers of the human conſtitution, to an- 
ſwer good, or bad purpoſes, as it pleaſes; of 
which the caſe would be equally the ſame, 
ſuppoſing any ſupernatural power were added, 
whilſt ſelf is at liberty to uſe that power 


well, or ill. Thus, the member of the body 
called the fongue, is wholly the work and 


gift of God, together with the ſelf- moving : 
power, or ability, to uſe it; but then, each 


2 is perfectiy at liberty, in the ap- 
plication 
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plication of it's ſelf- moving power upon the. f 
tongue, to direct it to the publication of 
truth, or a lie, or the anſwering any good 
or bad purpoſe, as it pleaſes. And, ſuppoſe 
God ſhould, by an immediate act of his 
power, add to the human conſtitution any 
new endowment of mind, or any new mem- 
bers to the body, ſuch as a pair of wings, by 
which a man would be enabled to fly; if he 
is at liberty to uſe this new power well or 
illi then, all the good or evil, that is pro- 
duced by it, ought to be placed, not t God's, 


| but to the agent 's account, who directed that 


power to anſwer the purpoſe it was made to 
ſerve; this new power, when added to the 
conſtitution, being as much, and as truly, a 
man's ſelf, as thoſe powers are, of which his 
conſtitution was antecedently compounded. 
How extravagant muſt it therefore be, for 
men, out of an affefation of humility and 
lowlineſs of mind, to place all the evil they 
do to their own account, and all the good they 
do to the account of God ; whereas, God is 
equally concerned in the production of evil, 
as in the production of good; and man is 
equally concerned in the production of good, 
as in the production of eil; and, therefore, 
both ought to be equally aſcribed to one, or 
the 
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he other, That is, if all the good a man 
does ought to be aſcribed 10 Gad, then all 
the evil a man does ought to be aſcribed 
20 God alſo ; becauſe God is equally concern- 
ed in the production of both ; and if all the 
evil a man does, ought to be aſcribed to 
himſelf, then all the good he does, ought to 
be aſcribed to himſelf alſo ; becauſe he is 
equally concerned in the production of both. 
This appears to me to be a fair, azuft, and 
true repreſentation of the caſe, And, 
_ Hy»uxsx, perhaps, it may not be amiſs to. 
take notice of what is ſometimes urged in 
favour of the doctrine of ſpecial grace, or 
rather of what is urged againft the doctrine 
of /elf-/u ſufpcrency, which ſeems to ſtand in 
competition with it; namely, jrfl, That it 
muſt be great pride and arrogance, in man, to 
conſider himſelf as an independent, ſelf-ſuff- 
cient creature, as one who can, of himſelf, do 
many good actions; whereas man, eſpecially 
fince the fall, is moſt corrupt, impotent, and 
weak, who cannot, of himſelf, ſo much as 
| think a good thought, much leſs bring forth 
any thing that is good, without the ecial 
aid of his Maker. This objettion, if it may 
be called an objection, is fully obviated in 


What I have obſerved above ; tho', indeed, 
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what is urged is a mere invective, as if it was 
pride and arrogance in a man to think juſtly 
and truly of the work of God, of his own 
frame and conſtitution, &c. which is the pre- 
ſent caſe, God has /o far made man an in- 
dependent, ſelf-ſufficient creature, as to fur- 
niſh him with parts and abilities for action, 
and has left him quite free to uſe the parts 
and powers, of which his conſtitution is 
compounded, well, or ill; and to call a zuft 
and proper ſenſe of this, pride and arrogance, 
is moſt intolerable ; not but it is a caſe too 
common for men to ſupply the. ant of ar- 
gument with invectives. Secondly, It has 
been urged, that the /r:þptures, and more 
particularly the New Teſtament, repreſent 
mankind to be weak and impotent, as afore- 
fid ; and thoſe ſcriptures require men to 
think thus of themſelves, and to pray to God 
to give them ſtrength and power to do their 
duty, which, without ſome ſpecial divine aid, 
men, of themſehves, are not able to perform, 
Anſwer : All doctrines and counſels that i- 
litate againſt truth, cannot themſelves be 
founded in truth; and, therefore, are not to 
be admitted, whether they come from Paul, 
Moſes, or any other perſon who may have 
| aſſumed a prophetick or divine character. 
K And, 


* 
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And, as every man muſt of neceſſity have 
power ſufficient to perform every duty, and 
anſwer every obligation that lies upon him, 
becauſe otherwiſe he could not poſſibly have 
been under ſuch obligation; ſo, conſequently, 
if there are any doctrines or „ held 
forth to us in the ſcriptures, that are incom- 
patible with this truth, then, they cannot 
poſſibly be founded in truth, and, therefore, 
onght to be rejected. Thrrdh, It has becn 
urged, that the doctrines of man's impotency, 
as aforeſaid, and of ſpecial grace, have been 
univerſally maintained by men of all religions, 
and in all parts of the world, excepting, 
perhaps, a few philoſophers and deiſts, whoſe 
pride and vanity led them to think all our 
ſpecies to be either fools, or knaves, but 
themſelves ; and, as univerſal opinion is on 
the fide of the doftrines referred to, ſo this is 
a preſumptive argument of their truth; be- 
cauſe, were men univerſally to errin points of 
importance, it would be of very bad conſequence ; ; 
but this is not the caſe; in points of impor- 
tance men univerſally agree. Anſwer : If 
| there have been any ſuch men who have 
thought all others to be either fools, or knaves, 
that have profeſſed to differ in their ſentiments 


from them ; then, they muſt, at leaſt, have 
ae | been 
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been egregious fools that thought Jo. And, if 
the above charge of pride and vanity, upon 
philoſophers and deiſts, be only grounded 
upon their 4% Henting from univerſal opinion, 
then, the above charge is a mere invective. 
What the bad conſequences are which follow 
univerſal error, I am not apprized of; nor 
am I fully ſatisfied, that in all points of im- 
portance men are univerſally agreed. As to 
the doctrines of man's impotency and ſpecial 
grace, that theſe have had univerſal opinion 
to back them, is much to be queſtioned ; 
becauſe in other points there are many that do 
not publickly oppoſe popular opinions, and yet, 
are far from going into the belzef of them; 
and that may, perhaps, have been the caſe 
of the. doctrines under conſideration, But, 
ſuppoſing the doctrines referred to have had 
univerſal opinion on their ſide; yet, ſurely, 
that cannot be a proper ground to determine 
any man's judgment in their favour. Uni- 
verſal opinion muſt. have ſome reaſon, that 
has been uni verſally admitted as it's proper baſis, 
elſe it is a mere phantom; to take up an opi- 
nion, without ſome reaſan to ground it upon, 
is like building without a foundation. Where 
ever, therefore, univerſal opinion obtains, the 
queſtion will be, What is that * ground 
K 2 ed 
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ed upon? which ground I am carefully to 
examine, in order to ſee whether it is a pro- 
per foundation for ſuch opinion; if 1 find it 
to be fo, I aſſent to it, not becauſe it is uni- 
verſalh aſſented to, but becauſe it appears to 
me to be well grounded, independent of ſuch 
univerſal] aſſent. If I find it to be otherwiſe, 
the queſtion will be, What muſt I do? Muſt 
I judge of the caſe according to the firength 
of the evidence, as it appears to my mind, 
or muſt I give up my underſtanding i in com- 
Plaiſance to univerſal opinion ? Not the latter, 
ſurely, becauſe the ground of aſſent does not 
become a whit the ſtronger, by its having 
obtained univerſal afſent ; nor is it more ſo, 
than if it had obtained aſſent from one mind 
only; or even than if it had gained uo aſſent 
at all. Suppoſe the reaſons, upon which the 
Ptolemaick ſyſtem of aſtronomy was ground- 
ed, had obtained ni verſal aſſent; would that 
ſyſtem have been well greunded, becauſe the 
reaſons upon which it was grounded had been 
univerſally admitted? and ought univerſal 
opinion to have determined the judgment of 
Copernicus, againſt the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
obvious reaſons to the contrary ? Surely, not. 
If the advocates for ſpecial grace ſhould 
tack about, and fay, that by grace is not 
1 meant 
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meant any ew power that is given to men; 
but only that the Deity does particularly, and 
ſpecially, interpoſe and diſpoſe men to make a 
proper uſe of the abilities they already have, 

which otherwiſe, or without ſuch a divine in- 
terpoſition, they would not be diſpoſed to do: 
Anſwer : This is in reality giving up the doc- 
trine of ſpecial grace we have had under con- 
ſideration, and introducing another ſort of 
ſpecial grace in it's place and ſtead, And, as 
to this new ſort of ſpecial grace, if the Deity 
does by it any otherways diſpoſe men to do 
their duty, (if it may be called duty, which 
is greatly improper) than by diſpoſing them, 
by motives of perſuaſion, to make a proper 
uſe of the powers they have, this would be 
deſtructive of human agency; becauſe, ſo far 
as force takes place, agency is diſplaced, and 
in all ſuch caſes man is a mere paſſive ſubjet# ; 
he does not act, but is ated upon. And, if 
this ſort of grace conſiſts only in furniſhing * 
men with proper moti ves of perſuaſion, to 44/5 
poſe them to do their duty; then, in this, it 
enters upon the province of another fort of 
ſpecial grace, which by way of diſtinction I 
call the ſecond ſort ; viz. external divine re- 
_ velation, commonly called the chriſtian reve- 
n 'P whoſe proper province it 1s, or, at leaſt, 
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134 The Author's Farewel. 
it is ſaid to be, (by general, if not univerſal, 
opinion among chriſtians) to lay before men 
. thoſe motives of perſuaſion as are proper to 
diſpoſe them to do their duty, which motives 
of perſuaſion, without external divine revela- 
tion, men could not have attained to, and there- 
fore, without ſuch external divine revelation, 
they muſt have been deſtitute of them. So 
that, in this caſe, it is pulling down one ſort of 
ſpecial grace, to ſet up another; it is taking 
from the ſpecial grace of external divine re- 
velation, by ſetting up a third ſort of ſpecial 
grace to ſupply it's place, and to anſwer it's 
purpoſes, Thus, when men have taken 
from the buman conſtitution, zhoſe powers 
and capacities, which the author of nature 
has furniſhed it with, and compounded it 
of ; then, they introduce what they call 
ſpecial grace, to repair the injury. 

Bu x farther, I beg leave to repeat an ob- 

a ſervation that I have already made, (perhaps 
more than once in the courſe of my wri- 
tings) becauſe, 1 think, it is what my rea- 
ders ſhould always remember, and govern 
their judgments by; vis. that i in the deter- 
minations they come to ,concerning the truth 
of any propoſition, or fact, ſuch. deter mi- 
hafions ought to  Forreſpond with, and be 


Pro- 
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proportionate to the ſtrength and clearneſs of 
the evidence upon which they are grounded; 
and, that where cerfatnty cannot be attained, 
our judgments ought to be directed and go- 
verned by probability; and, as probability 
may be greater, or lefs, ſo where the greater 
degree of probability appears, it ought to 
determine our judgments to hat ſide of the 
queſtion, to which the greater degree of 
probability ſtands related ; and, that our af- 
ſent ought to be ſtronger, or weaker, in pro- 
portion to the greater, or leſs degree of pro- 
bability, wh" is the ground of that aſſent. 
This, I think, ought to be the caſe ; and 
herein, I apprehend, lies the propriety, rec- 
titude, or morality of faith, if it may be ex- 
prefled thus. But then, by the term faith 
is here meant the bare act of afſent to the 
truth of a propoſition, or fact, abſtracted 
from any rectitude of action that may be 
previous to it, or conſequent upon it; whe- 
ther that aſſent be grounded on ſenfible evi- 
dence, or on demonſtration, (which may, 
perhaps, come under the denomination of 
ſcience or knowledge) or whether it be 
grounded on any other Rind of evidence. 
Lam ſenſible, that in oppoſition to what 

1 have thus frequently obſerved, it is pre- 
. „ tended, 
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tended, that the excellency and merit of faith 
ariſes from, and bears a proportion, rather 
to the weakneſs, than to the ſtrength of the 
evidence upon which it is grounded. And, 
this opinion is founded upon the words of 
Chriſt to St. Thomas, —Fohn xx. 29. Fe- 
ſus ſaid unto him, Thomas, becauſe thou haſt 
ſeen me, thou haſt believed; bleſſed [or more 
bleſſed] are they who have not ſeen, and yet 
have believed, Now, if the faith that is 
founded. on the teſtimony of others, is more 
worthy, more bleſſed, than the faith that is 
founded on the teſtimony of a man's own 
ſenſes, as in the inſtance referred to; then, 
the conſequence is clear, via. that the virtue 
and merit of faith ariſes from, and bears a 
Proportion, rather to the weakneſs, than to 
the ffrength of the evidence upon which it is 
grounded. Wherefore, J obſerve, that if 
this were the caſe, viz. that to believe upon 
weak evidence is more valuable, than to be- 
| lieve the ſame thing upon evidence that is 
ſtronger ; then, by parity of reaſon, to be- 
lieve without evidence muſt be more meri- 
Zor10us, than to believe upon weak evidence; 
© and then, to believe againſt evidence mult 
be ſtill more valuable, than to believe with- 
out evidence ; the very ftating of which caſe 
ſuf⸗ 
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ſufficiently expoſes it. Upon this principle, 
the faith that is founded upon the ſingle 
teſtimony of one man is more valuable, than 
the faith that is founded upon the united 
teſtimonies of twelve men, ſuppoſing them ta 
be all perſons of equal credit; and it is more 

valuable for this reaſon, viæ. becauſe, in the 
former caſe, the evidence upon which faith 
is founded is eleven times weaker than in the 
latter, as one is eleven times leſs than twelve. 
The value of faith may likewiſe be greatly 
heightened, by the circumſtances that attend 
the caſe. If the teſtimony of twelve men 
is directly contrary to the teſtimony of one 
man, and if it appears that the twelve were 
better qualified to know the truth of the caſe 
referred to, than that ſingle evidence, and 
likewiſe were known to be perſons of greater 
_ veracity, and ſo were more likely to teſtify 
the truth of what they knew concerning it; 
theſe circumſtances greatly weaken the credit 
of that ſingle evidence, and conſequently, 
they greatly heighten the value of that faith 
that is grounded on his teſtimony. But, 
ſurely, nothing can be more prepoſterous 
than to ſuppoſe, that the faith founded 'on 
the teſtimony of one man is in nature more 
meritorious, than the faith that is founded 
5 | on 
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on the teſtimonies of t; el ve men, in oppofiti- 
on to that ſingle evidence, which twelve wits 
neſſes are better qualified to know the truth 
of the caſe, and are more likely to relate the 
truth of what they know; or to ſuppoſe the 
faith that is founded upon the teſtimony of 
another man, who is capable of decerving, as 
well as being decei ved, is more valuable, than 
to aſſent upon the evidence that ariſes from 
what we curſelves have ſeen and heard. And 
yet, this muſt be the caſe, if the valuableneſs 
of faith ariſes from the weakneſs of the evi- 
dence upon which it is grounded. St. Tho- 
mas believed the reſurrection of Chriſt, upon 
the evidence that aroſe from his own ſenſes ; 
another man believed the ſame fact, upon 
St. Thomas's teſtimony; now, as the ground 
of aſſent to St. Thomas was moſt certainly 
ſtronger, than the ground of affent to the 
other, as a man comes nearer to certainty by 
whathe ſees and hears himſelf, than by what 

is told him by another man ; ſo aſſent in St. 
Thomas, ſurely, was rather more proper, 


and therefore, rather more valuable, than 


aſſent in the other perſon, if there be any 


diſparity in the caſe, whatever may have been 


faid to the contrary ; at leaſt, it appears ſo 
to me. If St. Thomas withheld his aſſent to 
: the 
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the fact beforementioned, when proper evi 
dence had been preſented to him, and if his 
diſſent ſprang from any unreaſonable prejus | 
dice, any great impropriety in his conduct 
and reſolutions, in this he may have been 
greatly blameable ; but then, I think, his faith 
did not become Jeſs valuable when he did be- 
lieve, by the evidence being /ronger than 
that evidence was which had been offered to 
him before, and which had been, perhaps, 
through his inattention, or otherwiſe, znſuf- 
fictent for his conviction. Surely, according 
to the principle before laid down, the excel- 
lency of chriſtianity muſt conſiſt in the re- 
verfing of nature; tho, I think, Chriſt did 
not intend to ſet fre: that faith founded 
upon weak evidence is more worthy, | more 
valuable, than faith that is_founded upon 
evidence that is ſtronger ; ; but only that other 
believers would ſhare in the advantages, that 
are ſuppoſed to follow believing, as well as 
St. Thomas, notwithſtanding their faith was 
not founded on ſenſible evidence, as his was. 
Thomas, becauſe thou haſt ſcen me, thou haſt 
believed; but then, tho' the favour of ſeeing 
my perſon, ſince I aroſe from the dead, as 
thou haſt done, 'has been vouchſafed but to 


J few; Jet nevertheleſs, others who anſwer 
ths 
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the purpoſe of believing will not fail of ſha- 
ring in the bleſſedneſs, that attends it, as well . 
as tbee, notwithſtanding they have not been 
convinced, upon ſuch /en/ible evidence, as 
thou haſt been. Thomas, becauſe thou haſt ſeen 
me, thou haſt believed; bleſſed [allo] are they 
do havenot ſeen, and yet have believed. Asthe 
above paraphraſe is conſonant to truth; ſo, 1 
think it j/tly expreſſes the ſenſe of the text. 
SiNcE my putting together the foregoing 
reflections, the reverend and ingenious Mr, 
Fofter has publiſhed * his ſentiments, touch- 
ing the morality of faith; and has attempted 
to ſhew, that faith, founded on ſenſible evi- 
dence, is Jeſs. valuable or moral, than faith 
founded on other evidence; but then, he does 
not ground this diſparity upon the frength 
and weakneſs of the evidence, but upon other 
circumſtances, which he ſuppoſes peculiar 10 
each caſe , viz, that faith in the former, or 
when grounded on ſenſible evidence, is in a 
manner forced, and involuntary, and thereby 
is more eaſy and cheap to the believes ; where- 
as, faith in the latter caſe requires more pains 
to be taken, more ingenuity, more care and 
application to procure it. Upon which, I 
obſerve, that in /ome inſtances the caſe may 
dee Mr, Faffers Sermons, Vol. III. Sermon ix. 
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be as it is repreſented, and in other inſtances 
it may be the reverſe. Suppoſe a friend of 
mine, upon whoſe teſtimony I have juſt 
ground to rely, was lately come from Lon- 
don, and he voluntarily informed me, (with- 
out any application of mine to procute the 
information) that the pillar, lately ſtanding 

near London- Bridge, commonly called the 
Monument, was fallen down; in this inſtance, 
faith, founded on the 7e/ftimony of my friend, 
would be in a manner forced and involun- 
tary, and would be much more eaſy and cheap . 
to me, than faith founded on ſenſible evidence, 
becauſe that would require my taking the 
care and pains of a journey to London, to in- 
ſpect the place, in order to procure it. But, 
admitting the caſe were always, as is repre- 
ſented above, then, in this view of it, the 
worth and morality that attends it, is not fo 
much relative to faith, as to that rectitude of 
action, by which a man diſcharges his mind 
of all partiality and prejudice, and examines 
carefully, and candidly, all the evidence that 

falls within his notice, both for, and againſt, 
the queſtion in debate ; this rectitude of action 
being plainly difin# from, and previous to 
faith, and is equally valuable, whether it be 
productive of faith, or of it's contrary, viz. 
OO infidelity” 
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inſidelity. Suppoſe a man to have diveſted 
himſelf of partiality and prejudice, and to 
have honeſtly enquired into the truth and 
divinity both of the Chriſtian and the Malo- 
metan revelations, and ſuppoſe the produce 
of ſuch enquiry to be Faith in the Chriſtian, 
and infidelity, with reſpect to the Mahometan 
revelation .; then, the queſtion would be, 
whether infidelity, with regard to the Mabo- 
metan revelation, be not equally valuable and 
moral, as faith in the Chriſtian ?. And, the 
_ anſwer, I preſume, will be, that one of theſe 
is. as valuable as the other; or, rather, that 
the morality, in each caſe, was not ſo much 
relative to faith, nor infidelity, as to that 
rectitude of action which was diſtinct from, 
and previous to both, And, let it be admitted, 
for argument ſake, that the reverſe of this 
was the caſe; namely, that the produce of 
ſuch enquiry was faith in-the Mabometan, 
and infidelity with reſpect to the Chri/ttan 
revelation ; and then, the queſtion will be, 
whether faith and infidelity in this Jatter caſe, 
de not egually valuable and moral, as faith 
and infidelity in the former? And the anſwer, 
I think, will be, that the latter would be 
equally valuable, equally moral with the for- 
mer: Vun 1 N the anſwer will be this, 


9 
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(except the judgment be /frongly bigſſed, by 
ſome unreaſonable prejudice, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been St. Thomas's caſe ;) becauſe 
infidelity is equally as valuable, or moral, as 
faith, when they are equally well grounded. 
And, as faith is plainly diſtin& from that 
rectitude of action which is previous to it; 
ſo, ſurely, what is proper and peculiar to one 
of theſe, ought not to be applied to the other; 
and yet, I think, the blending together, or 
incorporating of theſe, and then, making 
what is proper and peculiar to a part, relative 
to the whole, is that upon which the frength 
of Mr. Fyſter's reaſoning, and the weight of 
| his argument depends. And as, in the dif- 
quiſition of all queſtions of this nature, great 
care ought to be taken, in guarding againſt 
all hurtful errors; ſo, in order thereto, I 
think, we mult not only diſtinguiſh betwixt 
faith, and what is previous to it, but alſo be- 
twixt faith, and what may be conſequent upon 
it, . Suppoſe a man to diveſt. himſelf of par- 
tiality and prejudice, and carefully and can- 
didly to enquire, whether there will be'a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence to men, and a future 
retribution ; and ſuppoſe the produce of ſuch 
enquiry to be faith in both theſe, and that 
ſach faith was proper, as being proportionate 
wad | to 
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to the evidence upon which it was grounded; 
and ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the believer, in 


conſequence of his faith, was led to repent of 


the evil of his ways, to ceaſe to do evil, and 


learn to do well; then, tho' there would be 
a propriety, or worthineſs in his faith, and in 
his behaviour precedent to it; yet, the prin- 
cipal worthineſs, or merit of the caſe, would 
not be relative ro theſe, but to that rectitude 
of mind and life which was conſequent to 
them; and, it would be this chzefly that 
would render the believer pleaſing and accept- 
able to his Maker. For, if the faith before 
mentioned ſhould have no ſuch good effe# 
upon the mind and behaviour of the be- 
liever, but he fz// goes on in a vicious courſe, 
and lives as if there would be 10 future ate, 
no future retribution, which may be, and, 
perhaps, ſometimes is the caſe; then, ſuch a 
believer, notwithſtanding the propriety of his 
faith, and of his conduct previous to it, would 
be unacceptable to God; and his conduct, 
upon the whole, would be ſo far from enti- 


tling him to a bling, that, on the conttary, 


it would Sing upon him a ff grievous | 
curſe. But further, the propriety and wor 
ebineſs that may take place in faith, and in 


that reZFitude of actim which may be previ- 
| 2 


— 
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ous to it, theſe riſe no higher than a virtuous 
or proper ſelfiſhneſs ; he that enquireth, en- 
quireth for himſelf, and he that believeth, be- 
lieveth for himſelf, and not for another ; and 
the worthineſs of theſe fall infinitely ſhort, if 
I may fo ſpeak, of that worthineſs which is 
relative to a virtuous, godlike benevolence, or 
what one agent generouſly does for another. 
What an agent does for himſelf, it carries 
with it it's own reward; what an agent gene- 
' rouſly does for others, renders him worthy 

of recompence'or reward from all. 
As the caſe of St. Thomas has been under 
conſideration, I think, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that the branch of hiſtory, where- 
in that caſe is contained, ſeems to be of doubt- 
ful authority; ; becauſe it ſeems, at leaſt, to 
contradict, in two points, the other hiftortes, 
wherein the reſurrection of Chriſt is record- 
ed; and thereby it ſeems to weaken the cauſe 
it is brought to ſupport, viz. the doctrine of 
Chriſt's reſurrection. The purpoſe Chriſt's 
reſurrection was immediately directed to, was 
his qualifying his diſciples, by giving them 
proper inſtructions for preaching his goſpel to 
the world; and his commiſſoning or aut ho- 
riging TR to execute that truſt. And the 
doing of this properly, ſeems to have required 
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that he ſhould fully have inſtructed them 
fili, and then commiſſioned them after- 
wards; this laſt act being the finiſhing part, 
or that which concluded and put a period to 
his miniſtry among them. And it ſeemed 
alſo to require, that, when the commiſ- 
ſion * was given, all ſbould be preſent which 
were deſigned to act under it; becauſe other- 
wiſe the abſent perſons would have no commiſ- 
fonat all; and it ſeems very ſtrange, that Chriſt 
ſhould have choſe a time for giving this com- 
miſſion, when any one. perſon was abſent, 
who was intended to act by virtue of it's au- 
thority.;| theſe points are what the nature and 
' propriety of the thing ſeem. to call for. And 
as the account of the reſurrection of Chriſt 
is contained in five hiſtories; ſo four of them 
make Chriſt giving the aforeſaid commiſ- 
ſion the /aft miniſterial act he performed to 
his diſciples, except his Sleſing them when 
he was parted from them. And as to the 
That Chriſt ſhould give a commiſſion to his diſci- 
ples, and that five hiſtorians ſhould take upon them to 
tranſmit this commiſſion to poſterity in the very words of | 
Chriſt; and yet ſhould all differ from each other with 
reſpec to it, is exceeding ſtrange, and ſhews a defect of 
memory, or ſomething elſe. This commiſſion was of 
fach concern, that one would have thought it ſhould have 


been ſo ſtrongly impreſſed upon the minds of thoſe that 
heard it, as never to have been forgot, in whole, or in 
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other point, viz. that all the diſciples were 


preſent when the commiſſion was given, fu 
of the hiſtorians are expreſs as to that, and 
ſay, that the eleven were there, and conſe- 
quently Thomas muſt have been preſent, as 
he was one of the eleven ; and this the other 
ro do not contradict, but rather ſuppoſe it. 


But then, with reſpe& to Both theſe points, 


St, John's goſpel ſets forth the contrary, 
where it is ſaid expreſsly, that Thomas was 
not preſent when the commiſſion was given; 
and that Chriſt appeared twice afterward, at 


one of which times Thomas was cured of his 


unbelief. This being the caſe, the queſtion 
is, how muſt our judgments be determined, 
when two oppofite points are maintained ? 


And the anſwer is obvious ; if we follow na- 


ture, the Je number ought to give place to 
the greater, where the evidences are of equal 
credit, and are equally qualified to know the 
truth; and, conſequently, that the one hi 
torian, viz. St. John, ought to give place to 
the four, who contradict him. And then, 
as part of St. John's hiſtory will be ſe? afide 3 
ſo the doctrine of Chriſt's reſurrection will be 


thereby cleared of ſuch incumbrance as that 


part of his goſpel has brought upon it. 
However, in order to bring thoſe hiſtorians 


L 2 to 
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to ſome agreement, and fave St. John harm- 
4%, it will be proper to conſider John's hiſ 
tory, as ending with the 23d verſe of the 
xxth chapter of his goſpel ; and then, that 
hiſtory will rally with all the other hiſtories, 
ſo far as not to contradict them in either of 
the points before mentioned. But then, the 
queſtion will be, what muſt be done with 
the remainder of John's goſpel And the an- 
ſwer likewiſe is obvious, viz. it muſt be re- 
;jected as ſpurious. What faith the ſcriptures ? 
Caſt out the bond-woman and her ſon ; for the 
on of the bond-woman ſball not be heir with the 
ſon of the free-woman. The part of Fohn's 
goſpel" referred to, may have been added to 
that b1ffory by ſome other hand; princi- 
pally, perhaps, for the ſake of that ridicu- 
lous ſtory of Thomas's unbelief related in it, 
that being the principal point it is concerned 
with. I call that branch of hiſtory a ridicu- 
lous ſtory; becauſe it ſeems deſigned to re- 
preſent Thomas, as acting a moſt ridiculous part 
in it. The hiſtorian, in giving an account 
of Thomas's unbelief, has certainly dropped 
thoſe circumſtances which attended the caſe, | 
and yet are neceſſary to be known, in order to 
form a froper judgment upon it. The hiſtory 
ſets for rth, that ſome of the diſciples came to 
. Ti Loma 1 
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Thomas, and told him they had ſeen the 
Lord; upon which he is repreſented to have 
replied, - infantly, [ Except I ſhall ſee in bis 
bands the print of the nails, and put my fin- 
gers into the print of the nails, and thruſt my 
hand into bis fide, Iwill not believe ;] this, to 
me, ſeems incredible. The diſciples r 
ſurely, have told Thomas the circumſtances of 
the caſe, aud in what manner their Maſter 
| had appeared, and ſhewed himſelf to them, 
and what was the ground of their aſſent, 
elſe there was nothing to lead him to make 
ſuch a declaration; if Thomas had not difliked 
| what was the groitud of aſſent to the other 
diſciples, then, he could have had no! oc- 
cafien given him to declare what ſhould be 
| the ground of aſſent to himſelf, This being 
the caſe, 1 ſhall therefore ſupply the hiſtory 
with ſuch circumſtances as plainly appear to 
be both natural and neceſſary, taking in ſuch 
belp, from the general hiſtory of Chriſt's re. 
ſarrection, as it affords; and with this help 
the caſe will appear in a f wo- fold light; as 
thus. The diſciples, who had ſeen Chriſt, 
after his reſurrection, came to Thomas, who 
had not ſeen him, and told him they had 
ſeen the Lord; upon this, Thomas asked them 
bow, and in what manner their Maſter had 


1 appeared. 
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make it appear, that the perſon whom they 
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appeared, and ſhewed himſelf to them | 
They anſwered, that when they wete pa 


thered together (the door being ſhut for fa 


of the Jews) their Maſter #nfantly appeared 


and ſtood in the midſt of them, and after 


he had converſed with them ſome time, he 


then as inflantly diſappeared and vaniſhed out 
of their ſight ; and that, as he had appeared 


to them at different times, fo he had made 


that appearance under different formt. This 
account was ſo far from being ſarigfuctory to 
Thomas, that, on the contrary, he was 1a. 
turally led to ſuſpef# it; for as this account | 
afforded no ſort of proof of the identity ot 
ſameneſs of Chriſt's perſon, that is, it did not 


had ſeen was. the very ſame perſon who had 
been crucified, but rather rendered it greath 


uncertain; ſeeing that appearance was under 


different forms, and was 1o inſtantaneous as 
made it look more like an apparition, than | 
a real reſurrection; ſo from hence there ſeem- 


ed juſt ground for Thomas to fear, that thoſe 


diſciples might have been miſled. And, as 
the aforeſaid account was not fſatisfaCtory to 


| Thomas, ſo he gave his fellow-diſciples to | 
. underſtand what would be ſatisfafory to him; 
| prayed that as the pals: of Chriſt - 


had 
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had rendered his body particularly remarta- 
ble, by the ſcars and marks that the ſpear and 
nails muſt have made upon it; ſo the ſeeing 
and. Feeling thoſe parts of the body ſhould be 
the Zeft to him, and the ground of his aſſent, 
or difſent ; and, if the perſon, who had ap- 
peared, was his real and very Maſter, he did 
not doubt but he would give him ſuch ſatis- 
faction; nor would he be diſpleaſed with him 
for defiring it; ſecing it was acting with ſuch 
care and caution, in an affair of great impor- 
tance, as every bang, prudent man, who is 
| Not diſpoſed: to follow every dreamer, ought, 
and would be diſpoſed todo. But then, the 
caſe may be put in another light, which 
may, perhaps, not appear quite ſo favourable 
to Thomas. The diſciples, who had ſeen 
Chriſt after his reſurrection, came to Thomas, 
and told him they had ſeen the Lord. Upon 
which Thomas asked them, in what manner 
Chriſt had appeared, and ſhewed himſelf to 
them? To which they anſwered, that they 
had not only ſeen his perſon, but alſo had con- 
verſed with him; and that he had eat and 
drank in their preſence, and had expoſed to 
their view thoſe parts of his body, which the 
ſpear and nails had pierced; that he had re- 
quired them, and they had ſeen and handled 

Ls: thoſe 
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thoſe very parts; by which they were ſa-/ 
tigſed it was their Maſter. This, however, 
was not ſati factory to Thomas, but he re- 
quired fronger and clearer evidence; upon 
which the diſciples asked him, what evidence 
would ſatisfy him? To which he replied, [Ex- 
cept I ſhall ſee in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my fingers into the print of the nails, and 
thruſt my hand into his fide, I will not believe.) 
Good God ! is ſuch ridiculouſneſs as this 
poffible ? Could Themas be ſuch a fimpleton to 
| dijallowthe weight of the evidence, upon which 
his fellow-diſciples had been convinced, and 
then igſlantly inſiſt upon the very ſame kind 
of evidence for himſelf? Surely, it could not 
by I here preſume, that the diſciples did 
ſhew to Thomas what were the. grounds of 
aſſent to them, beſides barely telling bim they 
had ſeen the Leda becauſe otheruiſe it is 
paſt all belief, that Thomas ſhould make the 
declaration he did, The ſu pplements I have 
added, are not forced, but quite natural, and 
are in part taken from the general hiſtory of 
Chriſt's reſurrection; and therefore, I further 
obſerve, that the diſciples, who talked with 
b homas, Jpewed bim that they grounded their 
belief of the reſurrection of their Maſter, 
either on the circumſtances mentioned i in the 
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firſt, or elſe on the circumſtances mentioned in 
the ſecond view I have taken of the caſe. If on 
the firſt, then Thomas's declaration was moſt 
juſt and proper ; if on the ſecond, then it is 
not to be conceived, that Thomas could make 
that declaration; the r:diculouſneſs of the 
ſuppoſition overſets it; not but the authority 
of the relation ztſelf ſeems to be doubtful, 
upon the grounds before mentioned. 

Thus much I thought proper to obſerve, 
by way of introduction to the following mp : 
flections. 
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SECTION II. 
CONCERNING A 
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WHEREIN 


Thoſe Doctrines, viz. Of the di- 
vine Unity ; of a treble| or com- 
pounded Deity ; of the Jewiſh 
| Theocracy ; and of the Divine 


partiality, are Particular y con- 
ſideret. 
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| Har a | Deigjo or governing. 
mind, who gave being to all things 
external to himſelf, and who ex- 
ifs Fry or from, an abſolute neceſſity,” in the 
nature of things, is, to me, moſt evident 
and plain. Through the whole frame of 5 
nature, as far as it comes within our no- 
tice, there appears to be deſgu in every 
part, each part being directed to anſwer 
ſome end. This is moſt apparent in the 
frame and texture of every animal, each 
part of every individual being directed to 
anſwer ſome purpoſe. Now, to ſuppoſe 
deſign, without a defigner,. or a deſigning 
mind to be the ground and foundation: of 
that deſign, appears to be very abſurd ; and, 
therefore, is not to be admitted. And tho 
there may ariſe drficulties that are not eaſily 


_folved, _—_ the: —— BE; a rue 


4 3 
22 . 
> „ Gate Mat 8 


the other various parts of nature, muſt, I 


158 The 4 cent 
which difficulties Atheiſm may be ſuppoſed 


to be grounded upon; yet theſe, I think, are 
by no means equal to the dificalry;- or ra- 
ther, the abſurdity and impoſſibility above- 
mentioned, viz. that great art and deſign 
may take place, without an artiſt or deſigner 


to betheground and foundation thereof; and, 


therefore,” I think; atheiſm, in point of argu- 
ment, is inſupportable. Whoever takes a cloſe 
fromthence, obſerves with what art and Still 


every part is contrived, and directed to anſwer 
ſome end; how the bones and muſcles, the 


nerves, the veins, the arteries, and all the other 


parts of the compoſition are contrived, and diſ- 


poſed, in order to conſtitute; and continue in 
being, for a time, that maſter- piece. of art 
called mas; (not but this argument muſt of 


neceſſity ſuffer, through my inability to 


handle it fully, and give it * it's que weight); 
I ſay, whoever thus takes a view of the 
human frame and conſtitution, together with 


think, be convinced, that the preſent conſti- 
tution of things is the produce of ſome ar- 
25 or a contriver, rage en it W's: 

not 


„See this argument more 450 handled, avid 


Mbernethy's diſcourſe, concerning the A and 
perfections, of God. 
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not be the effect of meer accident; and there- 
fore, whatever difficulties may take place, 
which cannot eaſily be ſolved upon the ſup- 
poſition of a Deity; yet thoſe difficulties do 
not weaken, much leſs defiroy, the grounds 
eee that ſuppoſition is built. And, 
[whole frame of nature beſpeaks de- 
* 10 that deſign plainly beſpeaks the 
moſt perfect intelligence, goodneſs, and unti- - 
mited Poder to take place in the defigner ; be- 
cauſe any thing hort of this would not be 
ſufficient to anſwer that deſign. When we 
take a ſurvey of this viſible world, and care- 
fully obſerve. the curiouſueſe, and the mul- 
tiplicity of its parts; and how each part is 
excellently diſpoſed to anſwer the end to which 
it ſeems, at leaſt, to be directed; together with 
the amazing greatneſs, and the prudigious er- 
tent of the whole; and how it is u adapted 
to anſwer the purpoſe of a general good ; we 
can ſcarce avoid drawing this concluſion, 
from the reflection, vis. that the mg per- 
fe intelligence, goodneſs, and boundleſs 
power does - moſt certainly take place in the 
founder of it. And, as the founder of this 
world could not poſſibly give being to Him- 
ſelf, the ſuppoſition being abſurd; ſo he 
_ muſt exiſt, either from an abſolute neceſſity 
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in the nature of things, or elſe be the pro- 
duce of ſome external cauſe, If the former 
be the caſe, then the founder of this world 
is-that being, who is uſually characteriſed 
by thoſe terms, ſupreme Deity. If the lat- 
ter be the caſe, then we muſt look back to 
a cauſe, that exiſts independent of every thing 
external to itſelf, and conſequently that ex- 
iſts neceſſarily; which neceſſarily exiſting 
being, as he is the original and primary 
cauſe of every thing external to himſelf, ſo 
he is that /upreme Deity, which is the ſubject 
of our preſent enquiry. By exiſting neceſ— 
ſarily, or by an abſolute neceſſity in the na- 
ture of things, I mean, that the Deity can- 
not poſſibly be otherwiſe than what he is, 
nor can he do otherwiſe but exiſt ; that his 
exiſtence, and his being what he is, as to 
all his natural powers, do not depend upon 
accident, nor deſign ; do not depend upon 
himſelf, nor upon any thing external to him- 
ſelf; that he did not give being to Himſelf, 
nor make himſelf to be bat he is, nor can 
he poſſibly annihilate himſelf, nor make 
himſelf. to be otherwiſe than what he is; 


and therefore, he muſt exiſt 2 ” 


5 1 . he _ and will exiſt. 
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Is it ſhould be asked, whether it be not 
equally as hard and difficult, to admit the 
ſuppoſition, that 2 deſgning mind has ex- 
iſted eternally, zndependent of any external 
cauſe; as to admit that deſign has taken 
place, independent of a deſigning mind? An- 
ſwer: admitting a difficulty to attend each 
ſuppoſition ; yet, I think, the Farmer is by 
no means equal to the latter. For, as of 
neceſſity ſomething muſt have exiſted eter- 
nally, becauſe, otherwiſe not any thing could 
have exiſted at all; ſo it is more eaſy and 4 
eternally is a deſigning mind, than to ſuppoſe : 
the contrary ; becauſe, upon the former ſup- 
poſition, there is a fair and clear account of 
all that deſign, which appears to take place 
in the. univerſe; whereas, upon the 
latter ſuppoſition, all that deſign remains to 
be accounted for. Suppoſe unintelligent 
matter to have exiſted efernelly; yet that 
could not of itſelf have been productive of 
deſign, without a deſigning mind. Unin- 
telligent matter could not have diſpoſed of 
itſelf to anſwer any purpoſe, much leſs to 
anſwer thoſe great and noble deſigns, which 
plainly appear to take place in nature: 


whereas, if a deſigning mind has a/ways Cx 
M iſted, 
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5 allowed o be the caſe, ſo all that will fol- 


1100, then all is W ins clear, 80 every 


thing is accounted for, All that beauty, 


that variety and order, that skill, contri- 
vance and uſefulneſs, which ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly appear, through the whole animal 
and vegetable creation, is clearly accounted for, 
upon the ſuppoſition of a deſigning mind, 
and fo of the ſolar ſyſtem ; whereas, with - 


out a deſigning mind, all is darneſs and per- 
plexity, and remains to be accounted for. 


And ſeeing that ſomething muſt needs have 
exiſted eternally, (as I have already obſerved) 
becauſe otherwiſe not any thing could have 
exiſted at all, nothing multiplied by nothing 
gives nothing for its product; ſo it is more 
eaſy and natural to ſuppoſe, that what has 
exiſted eternally is a defigning mind, than 

to ſuppoſe the contrary, as I wave arr 
3 oy, 

sorrosine it equally bard and dj gu! 
to conceive how mind ſhould produce mat- 


yet nothing will follow from hence in pre- 


judice of Deity, For, were it to be admitted, 
that mind and matter cannot be produc- 


tive of each other ; thne, as mind and mat- 
ter do both exift, at leaſt, this is generally 


low 
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low is only this, viz. that mind and matter 
have both exiſted eternally, by, or from an 
| abſolute neceſſity. in the nature of things; 
that as there has always been an intelligent 
active mind, ſo there have always been ma- 
terials, viz. the various ſpecies of matter, 
for that mind to act or operate upon. This, 
I fay, muſt have been the caſe, ſuppoſing 
matter to have exiſted eternally; and there- 
fore, the doctrine of a Deity, or of a ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting mind, ſtands firm and un- 
ſhaken, notwithſtanding that ſuppoſition, 

But then, I think it but juſt to obſerve, 
that the neceſſary exiſtence of matter, ſeems 
to he open to this objection, vi. that 
whatever exiſts neceſſarily, will exiſt in every 
part of ſpace, and in every point of duration ; 
becauſe, that neceſſity of nature which 
cauſed it to exiſt in one part of ſpace, and 
in one point of duration, would equally 
_ cauſe it to exiſt in every part of ſpace, and 
in every point of duration; but whereas 
matter does not appear to exiſt in every part 
of ſpace ; therefore, from hence it may 
ſeem to follow, that it does not exif neceſ- | 
Jarily, and conſequently, that it is not 


eternal. 


M 2 AND 
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Ap as the ' oft per fee? intelligence taltes 
place in that defpring mind, whom we cha- 
racteriſe by the term Go; ſo from hence 
it will follow, that God will act invariable, 
at all times, (at leaſt, whenever he does 
act) agrerabiy to this intelligent prineiple; 
becauſe as it is igt he ſhould act thus, ſo 
nature does not afford a motive or temptation 
to him to act otherwife, But then, this 
immutability in the divine conduct does not 
reſult from any futality, not from any 
natural unavoiualle neceſſiiy the Deity is 
under to act thus; but from the natural and 
eſſential difference in things, which renders 
it proper that God ſhould act thus, and from 
the natural per fections of the Deity, which 

put him out of the reach of all fenhtation 

to act contrary thereto. God does moſt 
Porn perceive the right and wrong, which 

take place in all inſtances and caſes, thro 
he whole univerſal nature; and as acting 
right is, in the nature of the thing, better, 
and therefore, preferable to acting wrong, 
which renders ſuch a manner of acting, 
the proper object of choice to every intelli- 
gent being; ſo we may be aſſured, that God 

will always act rigbt, not only becauſe it is 

in nature better, and. treferable to acting 
CAR OO. | Wrong 
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Wrong, but alſo becauſe there is nothing in 
nature which can poſſibly introduce an ex- 
citement in him to act otherwiſe. And 
in this, I apprehend, conſiſt the mora] per 
fections af the Deity, viz. that the divine 
fower-and the divine intelligence are volun- 
farily and immutably ſubject to the eternal 
and invariable rule of right and wrong; by 
which, God is. a/ways. diſpoſed; to act right 
and do good, when he is at ll. liberty to. 
act otherwiſe. And, indeed, were the 
Deity, under a natural neceſity to act right 


* ResTRAINT from action ariſes either from want 
of potuer, or from want of inclination or ill; the for- 
mer of theſe is uſually expreſſed by the term cannot, 
and the latter by the term wil/ not. And according to 
this repreſentation of the caſe, it may, very proherly:and 
truly, be ſaid of the Deity, that he cannot ceaſe to be; as 
this reſtraint ariſes from want of power, it not being 
(as we conceive) within the reach of divige power, for 
the Deity to annihilate himſelf ; and therefore he cannot 
ceaſe to be. In like manner, it may, with-equal pro- 
priety and truth, be faid of the Deity, > he till not act 
contrary to perfect rectitude; this reſtraint arifing, not 
from want of power, but from want of inclination, as 
there is nathing in nature which can poſſibly diſpgſe or in- 
cline the Deity to af wrong, and as there is in nature 
wherewith to diſpoſe or incline him to af right; an 
therefore, he will moſt certainly do the latter, and tui 
nat do the former. But were it to be ſaid, that the Deity 
cannot act contrary to perfect rectitude, this would be 
ſpeaking neither properly nor truly; becauſe the Deity is 
not reſtrained from acting wrong, for want of p, 
but only for want of inclination ;. and therefore, he can 
 a@ wrong, but will not. | 
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and do good, tho“, I think, the ſuppofirion 
is abſurd, becauſe ſo far as neceſſity operates 
on the Deity, ſo far the Deity is only an in- 
telligent paſſive ſubjeF, that does not act, 
(ſtrictly ſpeaking) but is aFed upon, is only 
a paſſive inſtrument in the hand of neceſſity, 
(if I may fo ſpeak) to bring forth what is pro- 
duced by it; but admitting the ſuppoſition, 
then the Deity would be //5 perfect, and leſs 
valuable, in a moral ſenſe, than thoſe of his 
creatures who act right and do good velun- 
tarily, or from choice, and not from neceſ- 
fity. If it ſhould be ſaid, admitting that 
God is at full liberty to ac wrong, then we 
cannot be certain but, ſome time or other, 
he will do ſo; or, rather, we can have no 
certainty when he will not. Anſwer: tho 
motive is not the phyjical cauſe, but only 
the ground and reaſon of action; yet it is ſo 
far neceſſary thereto, as that action will not 
take place without ſome previous reaſon ex- 
citing to it. And as there is a Wen re- 
ſulting from the nature of things, why the 
Deity ſhould act right, and a reaſon again 
bis acting wrong; and as there is nothing in 
nature, which can poſſibly introduce an ex- 
citement in God to act wrong; ſo theſe af- 
* a moral certainty, that the TY will 
| always 
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always act right and do good, tho' he is 
perfectly at liberty to act otherwiſe. And 
As the deſign which plainly appears to 
take place in the univerſe, can no other- 
wiſe be accounted for, than by admitting 
the ſuppoſition of a defigning mind; fo it 
_ admits of a queſtion, whether the deſign 
referred to be the produce of one, or of 
many minds ? whether univerſal nature 
through which deſign appears to take place, 
in every part, be the produce of one intelli- 
gent, active principle, which, as an intellj- 
gent, active principle, is commonly called 
an agent; or, whether it be the produce of 
a coalition, or ſociety of agents? Were I to 
attempt to prove, that there can be but one 
neceſſarily exiſting agent; or, in other 
words, the unity of God, I might, perhaps, 
go out of my deptb, and thereby be in dan- 
ger of ſinking ; all, therefore, that I have 
to obſerve, is only this, vi. that neceſſari- 
ly exiſting mind, I think, muſt be either 
unity, or infinity, betwixt which, I think, 
there can be no medium. That mind which 
exiſts neceſſarily, and which has been origi- 
nally, and primarily, the ground and foun- 
dation of all thoſe great and noble defigns 
that appear to take place in the univerſe, _ 
M4 muſt, 
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muſt, I think, of neteſſity, be har one, or 
elſe an inſinity of minds; becauſe, if we ad- 
mit plurality, then nature does not ſeem to 
admit of any ſtp that is ſhort of Fnfaury, 
the former of which, perhaps, may be 
thought moſt probable, For if out infinite 
intelligence be ſufficient to anſwer all the 
purpoſes, that are anſwered through the 
univerſe, which poſſibly may be the caſe; 

then it may be urged, that there can be no 
reaſen for admitting an infinity of ſuch intelli- 
gences; ſeeing there is nothing in nature 
which countenances ſuch a ſuppoſition, And, 
as the ſuppoſition of one infinite intelligence 
or mind, in oppoſition to a} plurality, or 
infinity of ſuch minds, ſeems to be af} na- 
tural, and therefore, may be thought to be 
moſt probable; ſo, I apprehend, it has gene- 
rally prevailed amongſt mankind. For, 


though, in the Pagan theology, a plurality of = 


Deities were admitted; yet, I apprehend, 
the Pagans admitted of but one ſupreme Dei- 
ty ; their ſubordinate Gods were many, over 
whom there was one ſupreme. The Pagans, 
of antient times, are repreſented to have 
thought, that the one God over all commit- 
ted the care and government of the ſeveral 


pate ts of the „ to tutelar Deities, to 
whom 
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whom thoſe Pagans addreſed tbemſeluet, 
and paid divine honours; they allo, in affer- 
times, deifted their heroes and great men; 
but then, thoſe tutelar Deities were confider- 
ed as below and ſubordinate to the one God 
over all, and thus thoſe * maintained 
the unity of Gd. 

Bor though the divine unity has "is | 
maintained by the 6% ' of mankind; yet 
there not only are, but alſo. have been, for 
many ages palt, a great number of perſons, 
who have come under the denomination of 
Chri/ttans, that have diſſented from the reſt 
of the world, in this grand article of the 
unity of God, as their forms of devatzon 
and their confeſſions of faith do plainly 
ſhew, And this has been the caſe, almoſt 
as long as the Chriſtian ſe& has had a be- 
ing; Whilſt, at the ſame time, thoſe very 
diflenters, (commonly called Trinitarians 
have pretended to maintain, though with 
much confuſion, and contradiction, the di- 
vine unity. But then, thoſe men do not 
admit that there are an infinity, but only 
that there are three ſuch minds, or intelli- 
gent active principles as aforeſaid, whole 
complex idea they expreſs by the term Tr:- 
nity, Thus, in the litany, or form of de- 

votion, 
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votion, uſed by ſome chriſtian churches, 
both prieff and people are directed to put up 
their petitions to heaven, in the following 
words. O God the father of heaven : have 
mercy upon us miſerable finmers. O God the 
fon, redeemer of the world: have mercy upon 
"us miſerable ſinners. O God the holy-gboft 
proceeding from the father and the fon : 
have mercy upon us miſerable finners. Here, 
we ſee, are three diſtin, intelligent, active 
principles addreſſed to, each of which is ſup- 
poſed to be ended with our tranſgreſſions, = 
and to be capable of, and diſpoſed to ſhew 
mercy in the forgiveneſs of them. And as 
each of theſe is characteriſed by a particular 
name; ſo that name is ſuppoſed to be appli- 
cable only to that particular intelligence, or 
mind, to whom it is given; and not to ax 
three in conjunction, nor to any orber indi- 
vidual, Thus, the term father is ſuppoſed 
to be applicable to that particular intelli- 
gence, who is /o called, and to him only; 
and not to all zbree in their ſocial capacity, 
nor to either of the other 7wo, when conſi- 
tidered ſeparately. - The caſe is the ſame, 
with reſpect to the terms /on and hely-ghoft, 
each of theſe names is ſuppoſed to be applica- 


ble only to that particrlar mind to whom it is 
| given; 
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given; and not to all three in conjunction, 

nor to any other individual. The ground of 
this diſtinction, and the application of thoſe 
names, I apprehend to be as followeth, at 
leaſt, with reſpect to thoſe terms father and 
fon, that of holy-gbof, I think, not being 
quite fo clear. The term father is applied 
to that particular intelligence, or mind, who 
is ſuppoſed to be, in a particular manner, 
eternally producing another intelligent prin- 


ciple, or mind; which manner of produe- 
tion is improperly and figuratively called 


begetting or generating; I ſay, it is impro- 
perly and figuratively ſo called, becauſe it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, in the preſent caſe, that 
one mind begets or generates another mind, 


that is, that Deity begets Deity, in the /ame 
manner, and by the ſame kind of operation 


that one man begets, or generates another 
man, as in human generation, where thoſe 
terms are uſed properly, and from which 
they are borrowed. And as the term father 
is applied to that particular intelligence, who 
eternally begetteth or generateth ; 15 the term 
Jon is applied to that particular intelligence, 
who is eternally generating, and fo exiſts by 
eternal generation, as aforeſaid. And as, in 


this caſe, one mind is eſernaliy begelting an- 
other 
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other mind; ſo the mind that begetterh and 
the mind that is begotten are of one ſpecies, 
or kind of efjence; and are in all reſpects, 
equal, excepting only the manner of their 
exiſtence, The father exiſteth independent 
of generation, or of what may figuratively 
be fo called, and therefore, is ſaid to be un- 
begotten; the ſon exiſteth by generation, that 
is, he exiſteth in ſuch a manner, as may, by 
a figure of ſpeech, be called generating or be- 
getting, and therefore, he is faid to be begot- 
ten. And as in human generation, from 
which thoſe terms are borrowed, he who 
naturally begetteth is properly called @ fa- 
tber, or the father ; and he who is natural- 
| ly begotten is properly called | a ſor, or the 
ſan; ſo, in the preſent caſe, he who gu- 
ratively begetteth is improperly and figura- 
tively called the Farber, and he who is figu- 
ratively begotten is improperly and figura- 
tively called he n. This I apprehend to 
be the ground of the above diſtinction of 
father and ſon, and of the application of 
thoſe names. But then, as to thoſe terms 
Boly ghoſt, I do not ſee the propriety, nor, 
indeed, any ground for applying"them only 
to the bird perſon or mind in the Trinity, 
or to him rather than to either of the other 
70. 
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two. For as both father and ſon are — 
rirs, or ghoſts, or, at leaſt, are of a ſprys- 
tual or ghoſtly nature, each of which is 
holy, as being perfectih free from all pollu- 
tion and defilement of every kind, which 
is all that can be ſaid of the third perſon in 
the Trinity; ſo, for any thing that appears, 
either of them may, with as much net 
and propriety, be called a holy-ghoft, or the 
holy-ghoft, as that particular intelligence who 
is ſo called. And as the third perſon in the 
Trinity is ſuppoſed to exiſt by proceſſion, as 
proceeding from the father and the /on, or 
rather, I think, it may more intelligibly be 
expreſſed, that the holy ghoſt proceedeth 
from the father, in, by, * or through the 
ſon, ſo, to ſpeak in the fame figurative lan- 
guage as above, taken from human genera- 
tion, this third intelligence, or mind, may 
more * be ſtiled the 1 or, per- 
haps, 


* Tur the ſirſt perſon in the Trinity begat or pro- 
duced the ſacana perſon, and the ſecand, .* a power de- 
rived from the f, begat or produced — third, this 
ſeems to be more intelligible, and much eaſter to de un- 

derſtood, than that the fl perſon. ſhould de eternally 

Jan; or produeing the ſecend; and that the firſt 

ſecand ſhould be ca-effictents, in eternally begetting, 

or producing the third - perſon. I ſay, the farmer of 
theſe ſeems, to me at leaſt, to be more inteilgible, and 

much eaſier to be conceived, and underſtood, than the 

latter; 
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haps, the ſecond ſon, rather than the holy- 
ghoſt. For admitting that the /econd and third 
perſons in the Trinity do not exiſt after the 
fame manner; yet, ſeeing the exiſtence of 
both is by derivation or communication 

from the firft, who on account of ſuch com- 
munication is, by a figure of ſpeech, called 

the father; therefore, the figurative term 

begetting, and the figurative term /on, as 

grounded upon it, are as aptly and fitly ap- 

plied to one of theſe manners of exiſting, as 

to the other, at leaſt, it is ſo for any thing 
that appears to the contrary. So that the 
term grandſon, or, perhaps, ſecond ſon, may, 
with as much aptneſs, juſtneſs, and propri- 

. ety, be applied to the 7hird perſon in the 
Trinity, as the term n is applied to the 

ſecond. And as in the fore-mentioned form 
of devotion, both prieſt and people are di- 

rected to addreſs u. and ſeparately, 

three 


latter ; ad therefore, one ; would think, ſhould more 
readily be admitted. Indeed, in the production of h- 
man-kind, duns perſons, viz. a male and and a female, co- 
operate and produce a third perſon ; but then that Deity 
ſhould be produced and propagated, and thereby be mu- 
tiplied like . requires a 
faith, to go into the belief of it, ſuch a faith, as I am 
not able to make myſelf a maſter of, becauſe 1 _ no 


fort of evidence to 9 it N 8e 
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three intelligent active principles, each of 
which, in his ſeparate capacity, is ſuppoſed 
to be offended at our miſcarriages, and to be 
capable of, and diſpoſed to ſhew mercy in the 
forgiveneſs of them; ſo both prieſt and peo- 
ple are there directed to addreſs them all 
together, or in their united and ſocral capa- 
city, characteriſing them by the term Tri- 
nity, as in the following petition. O Hoh, 
bleſſed and glorious Trinity, three perſons and 
one God : have mercy upon us miſerable fin- 
ners; or, which, perhaps, may be more 


intelligibly and fully expreſſed thus. O boly, 


bleſſed and glorious Trinity, who though three 
perſons, or intelligent active principles; yet 
are ſo cloſely and inſeparably united, as to be 
ane in counſel and deſign, one in godſbip and 
dominion : have mercy upon us miſerable fin- 
ners. And as tbree diſtin& perſons, or in- 
telligent active principles, are addreſſed to, 
each one in his ſeparate capacity, and like- 
wiſe all three together, in their united and 
ſocial capacity, as aforeſaid ; fo they are con- 
ſidered and repreſented to be, not three tu- 
telar Deities, who are ſubject to a fourth 
intelligence, as their ſupreme; nor are /wo 
of them conſidered as tutelar Deities, who 


are ſubject to the third, as the ſupreme Dei- 


Y, agreeably to the pagan theology ; but on 
the 
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the contrary, they are conſidered, and ſpo- 


ken of, as three co-ordinate beings, in, and 


with whom neceſſary. exiſtence and ſu- 


preme dominion do in common equally reſide. 
Theſe three are conſidered as co-equal in al 
reſpetts, excepting in the manner of their 
exiſtence. This is particularly and expreſſly 
ſet forth, in that confeſſion of Faith, common. 


ly called the creed of St. Athangfius , which 


creed is, and has been held in great vene- 
ration, not only by that large body of chri- 
ſtians called Roman Catholicks, but alſo by 
many of thoſe chriſtians, who come under 
the denomination of Protefiants. This 
creed ſets forth, that the Godhead of the fa- 


ther, ſon and holy-ghoſt is all one; that 


their glory is equal, and their majeſty co-eter- 
nal. And after the eguality of theſe, in 
ſeveral inſtances, is aſſerted, and alſo their 
indi viduation, or that one is not the other; 
then the whole ſeems to be ſummed upin the 


following Words. In this Trinity none is 


a fore, or after. other; none is greater, or 
leſe than another ; but the whole three per- 
Vn are co- eternal together, and cos equal. 
And thus thoſe chriſtians apparently diſſent 
from the reſt of mankind, in the great ar- 


u cle of the _— of God. 
Bur 
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Bur then, J think, it ought to be re- 


membered, that though the generality of 
chriſtians have profeſſed to believe in a Tri- 
nity, or trine Deity, and thereby have di 72 
ſented from the reſt of the world, in the ar- 
ticle of the unity of God; yet this has not 
been the caſe of a few chriftians, nor can 
any ſuch doctrine, or ſuch diſſent, be juſtly 
charged upon their maſter. * Jeſus Chriſt 
 confidered and repreſented that one fingle in- 
dividual intelligence, or agent, whom he 


characteriſed by the term father, to be 


greater than all, to be him in whom ſu- 
preme dominion /igly and ſolely reſides; and 
this appears to be the caſe from the brffories 
of Chriſt's fe and miniſtry, as thoſe hiſto- 
ries have been tranſmitted down to us. And, 
indeed, if any ſuch doctrine had been taught 


by Feſus Chr:/t,” then, in ſome men's opini- 
on, that doctrine would have been a weighty 


obection againſt the divinity of his miſſion, 
at leaſt, ſo far as ſuch doctrine did concern 
it. I have already obſerved, that neceſſari- 
ly exiſting mind muſt be either unity, or 
infinity, betwixt which, I apprehend, there 
can be no medium; and therefore, if three 
neceſſatily exiſting minds are admitted, then 
* GLAS will be. hy not . hun- 

* dred? 
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178 The Author's Farewel. 
dred? or three thouſand ? and ſo on; ſer- 
ing nature does not ſeem to admit of any 


flop that is ſhort of infinity, as has been 
already obſerved. So that, had Jeſus Chriſt 


taught this doctrine of a Zrine or com- 
found Deity, then it admits of a queſtion, 
whether any external evidence, how great 
or of what kind ſoever, could poflibly 
have proved it's divinity, or rendered it cre- 
dible, or worthy of e 1 
mankind? _ 
Tr1s doctrine. 45 a * ried God, (i 
I may be allowed to expreſs it thus) is 
what, I think, thoſe who profeſs to believe 
and maintain ought carefully to re-examine, 
and that for theſe reaſons, viz. Firſt, be- 
cauſe it does not appear to have been taught 
by their maſter ; and this, ſurely, to chri- 


ftians, may be conſidered as a werghty ob- 
jection againſt it. Secondly, it may be con- 


ſidered as a corruption of religion, in the 
grand article of the unity of God; and, as 
ſuch, it may be looked upon to be an error 


of the jeff r Thirdly, it ſeems to 


\ tet 


* An 3 rind ſeems deſigned to be the 
outward ſymbol or viſible repreſentation of the Trinity, 


or compound Deity : as it is painted upon, 'or over wal 


altar-pieces, in ſome chriſtian churches. 
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ſet chriſtianity be/ow even the pagan theo- 
logy ; for though the pagans acknowledged 
many tutelar Gods, yet they admitted of but 
one ſupreme Deity. Fourthly, this doctrine 
of a trine Deity ſtands in the way, and puts 
an effeFual bar to the converfion of Fews, 
Turks and Pagans to chriſtianity; and pre- 
vents them from examzning the evidence, up- 
on which the truth and divinity of the 
chriſtian religion is ſuppoſed to be ground- 
ed: For as the unity of God is deemed 
a fundamental principle of religion, by 
Fews, Turks, and Pagans; fo a corruption 
of this article, (which the doctrine: of a 
trine Deity is judged to be) is, with them, 
apparently falſe religion; of which no 
external evidence can poſſibly prove it to be 
otherwiſe; and therefore, no evidence 1s to 
be attended to, which may be brought to 
prove it. And, as the generality of the pro- 
feſſors of chriſtianity, for many ages paſt, 
have blended the doctrine of a trine Deity 
with chriſtianity, and thereby have put an 
effectual fop to it's progreſs in the world, by 
putting an invincible bar in the way of the 
converſion of Jews, Turks, and Pagant; ſo, 
ſurely, this of itſelf ſhould be a ſſicient 
reaſon, to Chriſtians, to re-confider this mat- 

IX /2--: ter, 
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er; and if it ſhould be found to be an error, 
then to purge themſelves of it, and, thereby, 
to ſeparate from chriſtianity a doctrine, which 
is very Henſive to a great part of our ſpecies. 
Laſtly, this doctrine of a trine Deity, tho 
of long ſtanding in the chriſtian church, ought 
carefully to be re- conſidered, becauſe the 
piety and devotion of Chriſtians are particu- 
larly intereſted in it, as ſuch piety and de- 
votion are liable to, and may be improperly 
and falſly directed and applied. For if what 
exiſts neceſſarily be only one ſingle individual 
intelligence, or mind; then, to addreſs three 
ſuch minds, either ſeparately, or in conjunc- 
tion, muſt be greatly improper and contrary 
to true piety. And, indeed, whether there 
be only one, or whether there be three ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting minds, in either caſe ſuch 
impropriety ſeems to take place, in the uſe of 
the form of devotion before-mentioned. For 
ſuppoſing there be three næceſſarily exiſting 
minds, who are fo cleſehy and inſeparably 
united, as that they are one in counſel and 
deſign; in godſhip and dominion; then theſe 
three muſt, by mutual conſent. and agree- 
ment, either act ſeparately, and each one 
perform his part, in whatever is produced by 


them, and which, indeed, ſeems to be ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed in the form of devotion ' before-men- 
tioned, wherein the work of redemption is 
aſcribed only to the Jon, or ſecond perſon in 
the Trinity; or elſe they muſt all act in 
conjunction, and be co-efficients in all divine 
operations. If the former be the caſe, that 
is, if theſe three divine perſons act ſeparate- 
ly, and each one alone performs his part; 
then, I think, if we would act properly, and 
as 'the nature of the caſe ſeems to re- 
quire, we muſt addreſs each one ſeparately, 
according to the part he acts, and not ad- 
_ dreſs them all in conjunction, as if they were 
co-efficients in acting. If the latter be the 
caſe, that is, if all three do act in conjunction, 
and are co-efficients in all divine operations; 
then, I think, if we would act properly, we muſt 
addreſs them not ſeparately, but a// three in 
conjunction, and that, not only in partnerſhip 
and ſociety, but alſo as co-efficrents in the 
caſe. And whereas, in the form of devotion 
referred to, three minds are addreſſed to, each 
one ſeparately, and likewiſe all three in con- 
junction; therefore, ſuch addreſs muſt, I 
think, in one or other of it's branches, be 
greatly improper, and contrary to true piety ; 
even ſuppoſing there are three neceſſary ex- 
iſting minds, though that is a point which 
may, perhaps, be doubted of, 
| N 3 — 
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J Do not recommend a re. examination of 
the fore- mentioned doctrine, becauſe | I 
think that every error in judgment or prac- 
tice, with regard to it, will expoſe men to 
future miſery; but becauſe I think men 
ought to have 7 conceptions, and to act 
properly, whether it relates to God, their 
. neighbour, or themſelves; and eſpecially in 
the preſent caſe, where an error in judg- 
ment or practice may miſlead them in erer 
parts of their conduct ; which errors men 
are in danger of falling into, both in their 
conceptions of a Deity, and in the way and 
manner of their addreſſinghim. Our knowledge 
of a Deity is not horn with us, nor do we 
fuck it in with our mother's milk; it being 
the produce of ſuch ſerious reflections, as 
in the fir/t fages of life we are incapable: of 
making, For though, in our childhood, 
we are taught to confeſs God with our 
mouths ; yet, in this, like parrots, we only 
pronounce the words, without having any 
image of a Deity pictured on our minds: 
and when our intellectual faculties ripen, 
which render us more capable of ſuch re- 
flections; then the other parts of our conſti- 
tutions ripen allo ; and theſe introduce in us 
ſtrong defires after preſent pleaſures, which, 

. together 
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together with the particular vocation each 
one enters into, in order to make his way 
through the world, do ſtrongly engage, and 
almoſt engroſs our attention, before we are 
appriſed of the importance of that queſtion, 
viz, whether there be a Deity, or not? 
And when that queſtion is brought upon the 
carpet of our minds, there are many things 
that will divert us from it, if not powerfully 
over-ruled ; and many things that will per- 
plex us in the enquiry, if not carefully and 
cautiouſly conſidered. For though the in- 
vi/ible things of God are clearly perceived 
from his «works, being underſtood by the 
things that are made; yet they are not 
thus perceived, but by ſober reflection and 
confideration ; we muſt carefully and cloſely 
attend to what we ſee of God's works, and 
reflect ſeriouſly upon the operations of na- 
ture, in order to trace out the cauſe from it's 
effects; which is a work (taking all cir- 
cumſtances into the caſe) the bulk of man- 
kind are not well prepared to undertake, nor 
are they likely always to ſucceed well in it. 
Beſides, when once an error of this kind 
has taken place, (which is not unlikely to 
be the caſe) it eaſily gains ground, and ſoon 
NG the advantage of having the preju- 

N 4 diaes 
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_ Solent, as one who is not only ea/ily provoked 
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dices, ariſing from education and pre- con- 


as errors of this nature uſually lay a better 


foundation, for artful men to build a profita- 


table trade upon, than truth; ſo there ſel- 
dom want men, diſpoſed and qualiſied to 
cultivate and improve them, for the anſwer- 
ing ſuch purpoſes ; by which means deſigning 
men make their advantages of the weakneſs, 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, and credulity of 
their neighbours. Theſe reflections are /uf- 


fictently juſtified, not only from the nature 


and difficulty of the ſubject, but alſo from 
univerſal experience and fact. Whoever is 
acquainted with the hi/tory of mankind, can- 
not but know that there are, or have been 


few things more various and contrary than 


the images of a Deity, which have been 
pictured on men's minds, And this has been 
the caſe, not only among the barbarous and 
uncultivated part of our ſpecies, but alſo 
where literature and free enquiry have ob- 


_ tained ; amongſt whom, ſome have con- 


ceived the Deity to be ſo weak and femi- 
nate, as to be wrought upon by mere dint of 


ſollicitation and importunity; whilſt others 


have conceived him to be moſt cruel and male- 


at 
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at the weakneſs and trifling miſcarriages of 
his creatures, but alſo, who called multitudes 
of them into being, for no other purpoſe, 
than to exemplify his abſolute ſovereignty 
and power in their deſtruction. And as 
men's conceptions of a Deity have been both 
various, and contrary ; ſo the modes or man- 
ners of addreſſing him have not been /eſ5 jo. 
The ways which ſome men have thought 
moſt proper for paying their acknowledg- 
ments to God, thoſe ways others have 
thought to be moſt impicus and prophane ; 
and whilſt ſome men have attempted to 
make the Deity more exorable and placable, 
by fighs and groans and bitter lamentations, 
others have attempted to gain upon him, 
by the more ſoff and ſoothing means of 
warbling upon the harp and organ. 

Tx uſe JI propoſe to make of theſe re- 
flections, is to obſerve to my Readers, that 
men are not only liable to err in their con- 
ceptions of a Deity, and in the way and man- 
ner of addreſſing him; but alſo, (taking 
mankind in general) they are in great dan- 
ger of doing ſo. But then, if men ſhould, 
in this caſe, unwittingiy fall into error, ei- 
ther in judgment or practice, I think, it 
may fairly be preſumed, the divine goodneſs 


will 
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will be their /afety; that is, it will effectu- 
ally prevent or ſecure the Deity from taking 
an wunreaſonable advantage of their weakneſs 
and zgnorance to their hurt, provided they 
do not otherwiſe render themſelves the pro- 
per objects of his reſentment, The Pagans 
(as has been already obſerved) thought 
that the one God over all had committed the 
care and government of this world to futelar 
Deities ; and accordingly, each one addreſſed 
himſelf, and paid divine honours, to that 
particular God, to whom, (as he. appre- 
hended) the care of that particular nation, 
city, or family, to which be belonged, had 
been committed. And as God, when con- 
ſidered ab/trafedly from his works, is altoge- 
ther inviſible; ſo ſome of our ſpecies have 
uſed ſuch outward fymbols and viſible repre- 
ſentations of him, as they thought were moſt 
expreſſrve of thoſe per fections, which they ap- 
prehended take placein him. Now, admitting 
all this to be erroneous, greatly improper, and 
contrary to true prety ; and that thoſe who 
went into ſuch opinions and practices were 
guilty of Idolatry, or were 1dolaters; yet, if they 
went into this in the /mplrcity of their bearts, 
intending rightly to underſtand, and rightly 
do warſhip, their great creator and benefactor, | 
with- 
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without a any vicious view of impoſing upon, 
or making advantages of, the weakneſs and 
;gnorance of others, which, doubtleſs, was 
the caſe of multitudes; then, ſurely, all this 
will be winked at by the common father of 
mankind, who knoweth our frame, our 
ſituation in the world, and the advantages 
we are under from it, and who remember- 
eth that we are but duff, or weak and frail 
creatures, And, indeed, were the caſe 
otherwiſe, men would be in a moſt Hagar 
dous ſtate, even in that fituation, in which 
God, in the courſe of his general providence, 
has placed them, For if juſt and true no- 
tions of a Deity, and if a right and proper 
manner of addreſſing him, be ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to divine acceptance, as that an 
error in judgment or practice, with reſpect 
to theſe, will incur God's heavy diſpleaſure; 
then the bulk of mankind are, by the Au- 
thor of nature, placed in a moſt dangerous, 
or rather in a deſperate ſtate ; ſeeing he has 
not made a proper proviion for their ſafety, 
under the circumſtances, which, from the 
general courſe of things, they are unavid- 
ably placed in. I have already obſerved, that 
men are not only Iiable, but alſo are in dan- 
ger of erring, both in their conceptions of 
e a 
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a Deity, and in the manner of addreſſing 
him; and therefore, were God to be ſo ex- 
treme as to mark every thing that is amiſs, in 
theſe reſpects, and to make it the ground 
of his diſpleaſure; then who could fland be- 
fore bim? but this cannot be the caſe; be- 
cauſe it is contrary to the goodneſs, and the 
bemgnity of the divine nature. For as, in this 
caſe, no injury, no di ſreſpec is intended toany, 
but, on the contrary, reſpect is intended to be 
paid to the Dezty,tho' wrongly judged of, and 
wrongly and improperly expreſſed and appli- 
ed; ſo, ſurely, it cannot be, to the tender and 
compaſſionate parent of mankind, the zu/t 
ground of a ſevere revenge. We may, there- 
fore, be well aſſured, that God will not take an 
unreaſonghte advantage of the weakneſs, and 
ignorance of his creatures; becauſe that 
would be acting much below his character, 
as a juſt, wiſe, and good being, and even 
below the moral excellency of ſome of his 
creatures themſelves, And, indeed, to ſup- 
poſe that God would act thus, or with ſe- 
verity in this reſpect, is to conceive of him 
as unuortbily and improperiy, if not more ſo, 
than was done by the antient Pagans. It 
is true, that ſome men have entertained 


* wild and extravagant notions of a Deity, 
and 
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and have paid their reſpect to him, and to 
their tutelar and fictitious Gods, in a very 

fooliſh and ridiculous manner; but then, ſo 
far as theſe have been the produce of wweak- 
' neſs, and not of a vicious mind, they have ra- 
ther rendered menthe proper objetts of compaſ= 
fon and pity, than of vengeance and puniſb- 
ment: And were we to conceive of the Pa- 
gan world, whatever the trutb of their caſe 
may have been, or whatever picture an ill- 
natured limner may draw of them, that 
becauſe they were JIdolaters, therefore, 
they were veſſels of wrath prepared for de- 
firuſtion; the impious thought, I think, 
may juſtly be retorted with a God forbid! * * 
I am ſenſible, that the 1dolatry of the 
Canaanites is uſually aſſigned, as the reafor 
for God's authorizing the Tfraelites to ex- 
tirpate thoſe Cannanites, putting men, wo- 
men and children to death, and to poſſeſs 
themſelves of their country and habitations; and 
likewiſe, that the Jes were required to treat 
their own people, and even their /Fiends and 
neareſt relations, with great ſeverity, when 
they became Jdo/aters, that they were not 
to pity or ſpare them, but to ſhut up their 
bowels of compaſſion from them; but then, 
the ſeyerities thus required and in 5 
. ſeem 
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ſeem to hang as a mill-fone * about the 
neck of the moſaick diſpenſation, To fay, 
that the Jeus were under a Theoveracy 
whilſt the diſpenſation of Moſes laſted, that 
God was their civil governor or king, that 
idolatry, under that diſpenſation, was high 
treaſon againſt the ſtate, and therefore, 
_ thoſe who were guilty of it were puniſhed 
with death, as Trattors and Rebels to the 
government they lived under and were 
protected by; I ſay, to urge this, may, per- 
haps, be averring what cannot be clearly 
made out. By Theocracy, I apprehend, is 
meant, that the Deity acted the ſame part 
towards the people of 1fael, that civil go- 
wernors do to other nations, upon account of 
which they are called civil governors ; ſo 
that the queſtion before us is, what it is 
which conſtitutes civil government, and 
civil governors as conſequent upon it ? And 


*The diſpenſation of Moes ſeems to have been the 
Parent of two very bad doctrines, as one of them is 
greatly diſhonourable to God, and as the other is greatly 
mjurious, and has been moſt de/iruftive, to mankind, 
One is the doctrine of abſolute election and reprobation, 
which repreſents the Deity to be an arbitrary being, 
whoſe affections and actions are under no other direction 
than capricious humour and meer will: and the other is 
the doctrine of perſecuting men on the ſcore of religion, 
which doctrine has rendered men beaſts of prey to each 
other, and which, perhaps, has done more miſchief in 
the world, than any other doctrine whatſoever. 
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this queſtion is, I think, eaſily ſolved; viz. 
that civil government conſiſts in the execution 
of ſuch laws, as are proper to dire and re- 
gulate the behaviour of the ſeveral members 
of civil ſociety, in thoſe affairs in which 
their civil intereſt is mutually concerned. 
And as civil goverment conſiſts in ſuch ad- 
miniſtration ; ſo the adminiſtrator is deno- 
minated a civil governor upon account there- 
of. And tho' laws are neceſſary to the ad- 
miniftration of civil government; yet laws, 
conſidered abſtractedly from the execution 
of them, are but a dead letter, and there- 
fore, it is not the making, but the execution 
of laws, for the good government of civil 
ſociety, which conſtitutes civil! government 
and civil governors. For whether the ad- 
miniſtrator executes laws of his ewn making, 
or laws that have been made to his hand 55 
others; or whether he executes laws that 
have been antecedently written in a book, 
and entered upon record, or laws that were 
made by himſelf or others, immediately be- 
fore the promulgation and execution of 
them, it alters not the caſe ; ſuch execution. 
being as much, and as truly, c/vi/ govern- 
ment, 'and he who executes them is as 3 

3 
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and as truly, a civil governor upon account 
of ſuch execution, in one of thoſe caſes, as in the 
otber ; like as the execution of laws nom, that 
were made in the reign of Queen Eligabetb, isas 
much, and as truly, civil government, as the exe- 
cution of laws that have been made bythis pre- 
ſent Parliament. This being the ſtate of the 
caſe, I obſerve, that the idolatrous Ca- 
naanites are not conſidered nor ſuppoſed 
to have been under a theocracy; ſeeing, 
they were not ſubjects to God, conſidering 
him in the capacity of a civil governor, he 
not having undertaken to execute any ſuch 
truſt, with reſpect to them ; and therefore, 
they could not poſſibly have been guilty 
ſuch treaſon and rebellion, as is here ſup- 
poſed, | whatever idolatrous practices they 
may have been guilty of; nor could there 
be any pretence for putting them to deatb, 
upon account of ſuch treaſonable practices, 
as aforeſaid. And, as to the Hraelites, ad- 
mitting thoſe /aws which Moſes gave them, 
relating to their civil policy, were of a di- 
vine original; yet that did not make God 
their civil governor, nor their . government. a 
theocracy ; becauſe the adminiſtration of 
that government, by, and in the execution 


DJ 
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of thoſe laws, was deſigned and intended to 


be by * men, (as, from the nature of the 
thing, it appears, and muſt needs have been) 
who, in the execution of thoſe laws, were 
as truly and properly civil governors, as all 
other men are, to whom the adminiſtration 
of civil juſtice is committed, in any other 
country, or ſociety. It muſt, indeed, have 
been a great favour,vouchſafed to the Jewiſh 


nation, for God kindly to interpoſe and 


give them a plan of government, provided it 
better anſwered the purpoſes of government, 
than any plan they could, or were likely to 
have provided for themſelves; but then, as 
this plan was intended, and, indeed, muſt 
have been executed by men, who either 
were appointed for that purpoſe, or elſe who 
aſſumed that power, whether Priefts, or 
otherwiſe, and whether they ſhould bear the 

15 „ \-. - _nitle 


* By men, I mean, that the Jewiſhgovernment was 
ſuch, as ſuppoſed perſons of our own ſpecies to be em- 
ployed in the execution of it, in oppolition to a govern- 


ment, adminiſtered by a ſecret inviſible power ; and not men, 


or males, in oppoſition to women, or females ; for we 


find the Jewiſh nation to have been under female | 


government, in the perſon of Deborah, Fagpes iv. 4, 5. 
4nd Deborah, a propheteſi, the. wife of Lapidoth, 
Judged [or governed] Iſrael, at that time; and ſbe dwelt 


under the palm-tree of Deborah, between Ramah and 
Betb- el, in mount Ephralm : and the children of Iſrael cams 


up to ber for judgment, 
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_ thoſe, who executed that truſt, by putting 
that, or any other plan of civil government, 
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title of King, or not; ſo theſe, {and anly 


in execution, among them, were their civil 


. rulers; the Deity being quite out of the 
: queſtion, as he did not take the reins of go- 
vernment into his hand. And, as to Urim and 
- Thunmmtm, it does not appear to have been 
ſet up, among the Jews, as a fountain of le- 
giſlature, nor as a court of civil juſtice; but 
only as an oracle, to be applied to for counſel, 
and advice, in difficult, and in very parti- 
cular caſes. - The fame may be ſaid of thoſe 
divine communications to the Jes, by an- 
gels, by prophets, by. viſions, and by dreams; 


theſe may be conſidered as extraordinary and 
ſpecial favours, vouchſafed to them; but 
then, they were not intended, nor dd they 


at all anſiver the purpoſes of civil govern- 


ment to that people. God was, indeed, a 


King to the Fewiſb nation, in like manner 
as he is the King of all the earth; but then, 
in any other reſpect, I think, he was only 
nominally ſo, he might have the nume, but 
ns not the thing. Me: 

Tu Fewiſh nation ſeems to have been 


F- upona foot with all other nations, in relation 
do cuil government; for, when there were 
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non among them to execute civil power, and 
put their laws in force againſt tranfgreflors ; 
then every man did what was right in his 
own eyes, or lived as he liſted, he being un- 
der no publick check, or reſtraint. And 
that this was ſometimes the caſe of the people 
of Iſrael, is evident from their own hiſtory. 
Thus, Judges xvii. 6. and xxi. 25. In 
thoſe days (that is, in the days of Hraels 
oppreſſion, whilſt they were in ſubjection * 
to the nations around them) there was no 
King in Iſrael; (that is, there was no civil 
magiſtrate among them, to put their /aws 
in execution, to correct them for their in- 
jurious actions, and put them to ſhame ; 
which was the caſe of the people of Laiſb, 
at that time, Judges xviii. 7.) but every man 
1 . O's did 
*The want of civil government rendered the people 
of Iſrael weak and impotent, two ways. Firſt, as 
hereby every man was expoſed to ill uſage from his 
neighbours ; for where civil goverament is wanting, and 
men are under no publick reſtraint, as the innocent and 
ſimple will not be a match for the wicked and crafty, fo 
the weak and peaceable will become an aß prey to the 
ſtrong and refractory. And as, in this caſe, perpatual 
. firife is likely to take place, and neither the perſon, nor 
property, of any man ean be ſecure; fo, this not onl 
weakens many individuals, and renders them defenceleſ, 
with regard to each other, but it alſo renders a nation 
weak and defenceleſs, with regard to all foreign inua- 
font and opprefſions upon it. Secondly; the want of 
Civil government rendered the {raelites weak and impo- 
tent, 
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did that which was right in his own eyes, or 

ble to his own inclinations, he being 
under no publick reſtraint. To ſay, there- 
fore, that God was the King, or civil go- 
vernor, of the Jewiſh nation, at that time, 
muſt needs be wrong and groundleſs ; be- 
cauſe, in fact, they had neither God, nor 
man, for their King, they having no civil 
governor at all. To fay, that God was 
their King, is the ſame as to charge the 
Deity with male-adminiſtration, Not to act 


_ as King, by putting the laws in execution, 


is the ſame as not to be King, or, as if there 
was uo King, with reſpect to all the intents 
and purpoſes of government; and therefore, 
if God did not take the reins of government 
into bis hand, and act as King, by putting 

their 
tent, as thereby their frength became but as the Rrength 
of an individual. For, as they had no head, no leader, 
no center of unity, by which the ſtrength of the nation 
might be collected together, might be united and exerted, 
for their defence and ſecurity ; ſo, by this means, the 


firength of Jrael became but as the ſtrength of one man, 
and this rendered them a weak and impotent peo- 


ple, and an eaſy prey to the nations around them. And 


tho', at ſeveral times, there were perſons of ſpirit, 
who rallied them together, rouzed up their courage, and 
led them on to fight for their liberty, and thereby to ob- 
ram it: yet we ſee that ſpirit of ſelf-defence ſoon 2 them, 


ſome other nation made war upon them, and conguered 


them; and thus they became ſulject to the nations around 
them by turns. SEPT GS "EP AY 
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their laws, that related to civil policy, in ex- 
ecution, which, it is plain, he did not, ſee- 
ing every man lived as he liſted, without 
any publick check, or reſtraint, then God 
was not, in fact, a king, or civil governor, 
to that people. The Jewiſh writers may, 
perhaps, have polen of God, as their civil 
governor; but then, this did not make or 
conſtitute him to be ſuch, nor, I think, is 
ſuch language of any weight in the preſent 

_ caſe ; ſeeing God did not, in fact, take upon 
him that office, nor did he exerciſe any civil 
juriſdiction over that people; and, if God 
did give them a &ody of /aws, yet he left 
them to govern themſelves by thoſe laws, 
without taking upon him the rast of being 
their civil governor. 

Bur farther, the preſence and miniſtry of 
the God of Vrael, with, and towards, the 
people of I rael, do by no means comport 
with the ut and proper character of the ſu- 
preme Deity, or the one God over all; but 
rather, with the character of ſome futelar 
and ſubordinate God, or miniſterial and 
guardian angel, ſuitable to the pagan theology 
in that reſpect, of which, I think, there is 
abundant proof. Thus Exodus xxxiii. 21, 
22, 23. Aud the Lord ſaid, behold there is 
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a place by me, and thou ſhalt fland upon a 
rock. And it ſhall come to paſs, while my, 
glory paſſeth by, that I vill put thee in @. 
clift of the roch; and will cover thee with _ 
my hand, while 1 paſs by. And I will tale 


away mine hand, and thou. ſhalt ſee my back- 


parts : but my face ſhall not be ſeen, Here, 
we are informed, the perſon or Deity 
Moſes converſed. with, and received his in- 
formations from, was local, and vifble, and 
was eee within certain bounds, 
which cannot poſſibly be applicable to the 
ſupreme Deity, To ſay, that thoſe terms, 
face, hands, and back-parts, are all figures 

of ſpeech, can anſwer no purpoſe ; becauſe 
there were ſome things to be expreſſed and 
ſet forth, by thoſe terms, or figures, which 
were relative to the perſon referred to, and 
which were the objef#s of vifon to Moſes ; . 
whereas, there is nothing relative to the per- 
ſon of the ſupreme God, nor, indeed, to 
any other perſon, purely ſpiritual, that could 
be expreſſed by thoſe figures, which m— 
poſſibly be the abjefts of viſion to Moſes ; 1a 
that what was intended to be expreſſed, by 
thoſe figures, muſt, of neceflity, have been 
relative and applicable only to ſome local, 


vi/ible being; and conſoquonsl y, the ferſon 
who 


who appeared to, and converſed with Moſes, 
could not be the one God over all, but muſt 
have been ſome hcal, tutelar, and ſubordi- 
nate God. To fay, that the agent, or per- 
ſon, who ſhewed his back-parts to Moſes, 
was not the ſupreme Deity, but his angel, 


miniſter, -and repreſentative, this is the very 


thing ; and, indeed, it ſeems to have been 
St. Paul's opinion, touching this matter, vig. 
that the law, or the diſpenſation of Moſes, 
was not diſpenſed to the Jews, by the ſu- 
preme God himſelf, but (according to the 


Pagan theology) by a mediatorial and ſubor- 
dinate God, Galatians iii. 19. this angel, 
or miniſterial Deity, being the tutelar and 


ſubſtituted national God of ael, or that 
ſubordinate Deity, to whom the care of that 
nation had been committed; as Baalzebub, 
and other cłitious Deities of the Canaanites, 


were ſuppoſed to have had the ſeveral cities 


and nations, in Canaan, committed to their 


care and Protection ; the ſupreme God, in 


both theſe views, being ſuppoſed to act, not 


in his own perſon, or immediately of him- | 


ſelf, but by his miniſterial and deputed Gods, 
ſuitably to the theology of thoſe times, Whe- 
ther the Jews thought, that the perſon who 


had — to, and converſed with, Meſes 
O 4 and 
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and other of their Patriarchs, was « chat ſu- 
preme Deity, and therefore, called him by 
ſuch names as they judged proper, under 
that conſideration, this, I think, is of no con- 
fequence ; becauſe. the queſtion is not who, or 
what the Jews might think their national 
| God to be ? but who, and what he was in 
himſelf ? (abſtracted from their opinion of 
him) who poſſibly might err, in that re- 
ſpect. Nor, I think, is it of any conſe- 
quence, what name the national God of 
Iſrael might call, or characteriſe himſelf by, 
whether Jehovah, or any other name, which 
may be ſuppoſed to be expreſſive. of, and 
only applicable to, the ſupreme Deity ; for 
if he was a ſubſtituted God, as, I think, it 
appears, from what I have already obſerved, 
he could be no other ; then, any name he 
might be called by, could not poſſibly make 
him to be orherwiſe; nor is it likely that 
thoſe names, when uſed by him, were then 
expreſſiue of what men, in after times, have 
uſed them to fgnify ; becauſe it is very im- 
probable, that a ſubſtituted God would take 
to himſelf the name, or the reſpect, that was 
proper and peculiar to his principal. And, 

THAT the ſupreme Deity was not the 
national Cod of J/ract, I think, is farther 
evident 


* 
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2 from the moral conduct of their 
national God; which, in ſeveral of it's 
branches, I think, will not comport with 
the true and proper character of the ſu- 
preme Deity, and therefore, can only be ap- 
plicable to ſome tutelar and ſubordinate God. 
Thus, 1 Sam. xv. 1,2, 3. Samuel alſo ſaid 
unto Saul, the Lord ſent me to anoint thee to be 


king over his people, over Iſrael : now tbere- 


fore hearken thou unto the voice of the words 


of the Lord. Thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, 


J remember that which Amalek did to Iſrael, 
how be laid wait for bim in the way, when be 


came up from Egypt. Now go, and ſmite 


Amalek, and utterly defiroy all that they 
bave, and ſpare them not; but flay both 
man and woman, infant and ſuckling, ox and 
ſheep, camel and aſs. Here is a commiſſion 
given forth, which, in it's execution, was 
moſt cruel, barbarous, and inhuman; and in 
it's moving cauſe muſt have been moſt un- 
juſt, and greatly contrary to true goodnels ; 
becauſe the ſufferers had not done any thing 
| to be a ſuſt and proper ground for fo ſevere 
a revenge: For whatever had been done to 
the Iſraelites, when they came up out of 
Egypt, by the anceſtors of thoſe Amalekites; 
yet, as the Amalckites then in being bad 
| u 
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above commiſſion muſt have been both 
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no hand in it, nor were ac eee 5 


fory to what had been done to ue by 


not parties in their cauſe ; ſo they could not 
be guilty of their crimes : and, therefore, the 


cruel, and unjuſt. Upon which I obſerve, 
that how-agreeable ſoever the above commi/- 


fron may be with the character of the local 


national God of Hrael, or any other tutelar 
Deity, the faculties and powers of whoſe 
nature, and the rectitude of whole actions, 
may fall greatly ſhort of the powers, perfec- 
tions, and rectitude of the ſupreme Detty ; 
yet ſuch a commiſſion will by no means 
comport with the juſt and Proper character 
of the ſupreme God, who is abſolutely com- 
pleat and perfect, in all natural and moral 
endowments ; and, therefore, will not take 
up an unreaſonable and groundleſs reſentment 
againſt ſome of his creatures, nor ſhew a 
partial and groundleſs regard for others. 
Tux uſe that I make of this, is to ob- 
ſerve to my Readers, that as the fictitious, L 


ſuppoſed, tutelar, and national Deities-vf 
the Pagans, were not conſidered, by them, to 
be the Kings, or civil rulers, of thoſe Pagan 
nations, but only their divine guardians, 


wha 
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who protected, or were ſuppoſed to protect 
and aſſiſt them, by a ſecret devine influence ' 
and providential care; fo this was the caſe of  |_ 
the local, national God of rael. And, 
agreeably to this, the great and extraordi- 
nary events that are ſpoken of, as taking 
place among the 2 in their Forty years 
travel through the wilderneſs, and after- 
ward, whilſt they were under the direction 
of Foſhua their leader, theſe are manifeſta-- 
tions of the extraordinary power and pre- 
ſence, and the ſecret influence and provi- 
dential care, of their local national God, 
among them, and over them, until he had 
brought them to, and ſettled them in the 
promiſed land; but then, theſe are not to be 
confidered as the adminiſtration of civi i zufe 
tice, becauſe they were not the execution 
of thoſe laws, that related to their civil po- 
licy. And as to the proſperity and adver ſity 

that afterwards attended the Jeuiſb nation, 
in which the righteous and wicked were 
equally involved, as theſe attended their 
publick virtuouſneſs and viciouſneſs ; ſo they 
cannot, with any more propriety, be con- 
ſidered as acts of civil juſtice, than the prof- 
perity or adverſity of any other nation or 
people, when ſpringing from the like cauſes, 
And 
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204 The Author's Farewell. 
And as to thoſe extraordinary events, that 
took place among the Fews, which were 
particular and perſonal, ſuch as the fire com- 
ing down from heaven, and deſtroying fu 
captains, and their Fifties, for their deliver- 
ing an ungrateful meſſage to the Prophet 
Elijab, according to the command of the 
King their Maſter, as in 2 Kings 1. 10, 12. 
and tuo ſhe-bears tearing forty and two 
children, for mocking the Prophet Eliſba, 
calling him, 4a/d-head, in conſequence (as it 
may ſeem) of the Prophet's casing them in 
the name of the Lord, as in 2 Kings ii. 24. 
Theſe inſtances * of crueity, as I think 
| | 1-1 | they 
- Suppoſing that Ahaziah, king of acl, had rendered 
himſelf Te oe of a juſt 1 ph the local nati- 
onal God of Hrael, by his ſending to enquire of the 
God of another nation, viz. Baalxebub, the local national 
God of: Ekron, whether he ſhould come down from that 
bed on which he had gone up, and which, indeed, was of- 
- fering an affront to the national God of Iſrael, as it ſup- 
poles, that Zkron's God was fitter to be applied to, on 


that occaſion, than he; yet, ſurely, ent ee and 
meſſengers of king Ahaziah muſt have been altogether in- 


7 nocent, in that behalf; and therefore, it ſeems to have 


been contrary.to the rules of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, to proſecute them with ſo ſevere a revenge, on 
their maſter s account, and for his ſake. And, as to the 
chidgen's calling the prophet, bala- bead, which childiſh 
and improper of 6 ey probably, was. occaſioned by, 
the eddneſs of the prophet's dreſs, or by ſomething of like 
kind, as it is not likely thoſe children ſhould. have tres» 

ted Eliſha with contempt, on account of his being a . 
| phet z 
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oy may be called, cannot, with any more 
riety, be confidered as acts of civil juſ- 

tice, than the ſudden deaths of Ananias and 
Sappbhira, (as in As v.) with reſpect to 
which events, the latter, I think, is not 
pretended to be ſuch. Moreover thoſe Jaws, 
that related to the civil policy of the Fews, 
had their reſpective ſanctions annexed te 
them; of which, I think, we have not an 
inſtance, upon record, of the God of Hraels 


interpoſing and putting thoſe laws in execu- 
tion. Thus Exodus xxi. the rule is, [ife for 


life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand fie hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 


for wound, ' ſtripe for ſtripe. Here we ee, 


that the puni/hment inflicted was to be, both 
in kind and * the fame as the injury 
| done; 5 


phet; | fohing be vun but ene n office, and | 


ſeeing they were but little children, who could ſcarcely 


have been ſuppoſed to have taken up any antipathy a- 


2 prophets; therefore, Eliſba's wrath, which was 
ewn by his curſing thoſe little children in the name of 


the Lord, and the God of 1fraePs' gratifying the pro- 


phet's reſentment, by ſending ttus bears, out of a neigh- 
bouring wood, to de/troy thoſe children, ſeem, at leaſt, 
to ſavour of barſimefs and cruelty, However, though 
the /zverity ſhewn to the ſoldiers and children, here refer- 
red to, may comport with the juſt character of the local 
national God of Hrael, who, by his conduct, ſeems to 


have been of the angry, wrathful lind; yet it does by 


no means agree with the proper moral character of the 
ons GoD OVER ALL. : 
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206 The Author's Farewel. 
4s, who was intended, and that did, in fad, 
inflict thoſe puniſhments? and the anſwer is 
obvious, namely, that the God of Iraet did 
not interpoſe, by any ſecret power, or pro- 
vidential influence, and render burning for 
burning, wound for wound, Ge. and 
* thereby execute the office of a civil magr- 
trate among them; but it muſt have been 
done, or intended to be done, either by a 
body of men ſet apart for that purpoſe, to go- 
vern them in civil matters, or by ſuch as 
ſhould fume that power, and which ſeems | 
to have been the caſe of thoſe who were 
ſtiled Judges, as well as thoſe who afterwards 
became their Kings ; or elſe every one muſt 
have been intended, and were left to avenge 
their um wrongs, in their own perſons, or 
by their neareft relations, and which may, 
perhaps, be thought to be the caſe of thoſe 
| who were filed the avengers of blood, By 
the appointment of Moſes, according to 
Numbers xxxv. Deuteronomy xix. and Joſhua 
Xx. fox cities were ſet apart, for thoſe to fly 
| PX who ſhould have taken away the fe of 
others, that thereby they might be protectbeu 
from the wrath of the avengers of blood; 
that i is, from the reſentment of thoſe who 
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were neareſt of kin to them that were ſlain, 
whole wrath was ſuppoſed to be greatly, and 
x raiſed upon the occaſion (or as it 

is expreſſed Deuteronomy xix. 6. leſt the 
avenger of blood purſue the flayer, whilſt bis 
heart is hot) until the caſe could be heard, 
and judged of, by the congregation, that is, 


by a court of juſtice, ſet up for that purpoſe, 


who were to determine, upon hearing the 
cafe, whether the ſlayer was guilty of mur- 
der, or not. And if the perſon tried was 


found guilty of murder, then he was to be 


put to death, and the avenger of blood was 
appointed to be the executioner; but if it 
appeared, that the manſlayer had killed his 
neighbour unawares, then he was to be con- 
ducted, in ſafety, back to that city of re- 
fuge he had before fled to, and there to re- 
main until the death of the high-prieſt, by 
which time, it might well be preſumed, 
the avenger's reſentment would be abated. 
From theſe accounts, together with other 
paſſages in the pentateuch, it is evident, that 
the Jeus, in civil matters, were originally 
governed by a body of men, appointed for that 
purpoſe, who were ſtiled the congregation ; 
- but after they ' became ſettled in Canaan, 


* ſeemed to be ſo ſurfeited with the 


fatigues 
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fatigues of war, that they became indolent, 
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and altogether regardleſs of their ſafety; 
and this expoſed them to the inſults of their 


_ neighbours, who often made war upon 


them, and brought them into ſubection: 
And when they became thus ſubdued, their 
oppreſſors, in order to keep them weak and 
defenceleſs, took from them the exerciſe of 
ell civil power, by which the congregation, 
appointed for that purpoſe, became diſſolved, 
and they were left to prey upon, and be a 
prey to, each other. And, whilſt they were 
under theſe diſtreſſes, at ſeveral times, there roſe 
up perſons of ſpirit and reſolution, who rallied 


them together, rouzed up their courage, and 


led them on to fight for their liberty, and 


to obtain it; upon which, thoſe leaders took 


upon them to govern the people in civil 
matters, as, then, there was no congregation, 
or court of civil juſtice fah hing among them; 
upon which account thoſe vi&ors were 
called Judges, and * were faid to have 
Judged Iſrael, And, as they were a long | 
time in this fluctuating ſtate, ſometimes in 


ſervitude, and ſometimes free, ſometimes 
under civil government, and ſometimes 


without it ; ſo this very naturally led them 


into 


* 1 10. . * = 17 * $ and a. 
7. 2 Kings xxiii. 22. 
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into a reſolution of having a King, who 
might not only go in and out before them 
in their 'wars; and thereby protect them 
from foreign enemies; but alſo, to be a Foun- 
dation of civil government among them- 
ſelves, and thereby prevent them from fall- 
ing a prey to each other. What I have 
here obſerved is plain matter of fact, from 
which it evidently appears, that the God of 
Iſrael, whether he be conſidered, as only a 
tutelar national God, or the one God over all, 
was not a King, or civil governor, tothat peo- 
ple. This doctrine of a Theocracy among 
the Jews, as it is not founded in ad, but 
is only a meer invention; ſo it ſeems de- 
figned, and calculated, to excuſe and juſtify 
the cruelty and barbarity exerciſed by the 
Jews upon Idolaters ; which, as it is bc 
ing to human nature, ſo the abettors of the 
aforeſaid doctrine would fain father that 
cruelty upon the ſupreme Deity. - Indeed, 
Tus Reverend Mr. Fofter, in his ſermon 

of the unity of God, and the * Ferwiſh tbe- 
ocracy, has given up the latter, as having 
no ſolid foundation; but then, he has at- 
tempted to vindicate the rigour, exerciſed 
by the Jos upon thoſe Idolaters that were 

PB TP: 

* See Mr. Eibe ſi ermons, vel III. ſermon xv. 

pages 375, 376. 
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of their Ni nation, another way. What 
Mr. Fofter has offered, is as followeth. As, 
* therefore, the end for which the civil 
* conſtitution of the Fews was formed, viz. 
* to prevent their being over-run with 
« Hdolatry (which, as it prevailed among 
the neighbouring nations, corrupted their 
te internal ſenſe. of the difference of good 
% and evil, and baniſhed humanity and de- 
<* cency, and many of the moſt conſiderable 
<« and important of the ſocial virtues, by 
<< introducing ſhameful impieties, and bu- 
e man ſacrifices, quite deteſtable to nature) 
«as the end, I ſay, for which the civil 
© conftitution of the eus was formed, ap- 
< pears, when thus explained, and ab- 
<« ſtracted from all conſiderations meerly re- 
t ligious, to be moſt wiſe and gracious in 
«itſelf; and as the judicial laws, in that 
ge ſcheme of government, were admirably 
e adapted to ſubſerve and advance this wiſe 
* and gracious end; it neceſſarily follows, 
that Idolatry, which would have fruſ- 
«rated the whole deſign of the conſtitu- 
**-tion, and have entirely diſſolved and deſ- 
© Froyed it, muſt, upon the ſame reaſons 
„ that are allowed to be 7 in all other 
5 10 Halti, have een capital . 
And 
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« And this, I think, will effectually vin- 
« dicate it's being treated with ſuch ſeverity 
« in the Jeuiſh ſtate, but not excuſe the 
like rigour exerciſed againſt it in any other, 
« where it is merely an error of ſpeculation, 
* and the offender, by not diſturbing the 
«© external peace of ſociety, renders him- 
* ſelf accountable to God alone.” Upon 
which I obſerve, that there have been men, 
who have come under the denomination of 
1dolaters, that have been guilty of thoſe bad 
things before mentioned, may poſſibly be 
true; but that this was the caſe of the idola- 
trous Canaanites, at the time referred to, or of 
the raelites, afterwards, when they became 
Jdolaters, or that idolatry does naturally pro- 
duce thoſe bad things, are points, which, 
perhaps, may not be eafily and clearly made 
out, There are many bad things, practiſed 
by chriſtians, which, yet, ſurely, are not 
the natural produce of chriſtianity, and 
therefore are not to be placed to it's account; 
and if the bad things referred to have been 
only practiſed by Aolaters, but are not the 
natural offfþring of idolatry, then, ſurely, 
they ought not to be placed to it's account. 
And, indeed, Mr, Fyſer ſuppoſes, that 


ſometimes idolatry does not bring forth ſuch 
1 * 
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- bad fruit, that is, it does not naturally pro- 

duce thoſe things ſo greatly injurious to 
- ſociety, as he ſeems to have charged it with, 
but admits that, with regard to ſociety, it 


may bea harmleſs thing ; and therefore, he 


- excuſes innocent Idolaters, that is, thoſe 


whoſe idolatry is not hurtful to ſociety, from 


that ſeverity, which he thinks was u, when 
. exerciſed upon the idolatrous Iſraelites. So 
that, when Mr. Foſter is to juſtify the ſeverity 
uſed by the Fews againſt Idolaters among 
them, then he conſiders it as the natural 
parent of every thing that is miſchievous to 
ſociety; and this he ſeems to make the rea- 


ſon why the Fews were to be kept from it, 
the doing of which, according to Mr. Foſter, 


was the only end and the whole defign of their 


civil conſtitution ; but when other Idolaters 


are to be excuſed from ſuch ſeverity, then 
Mr. Fofter ſeems not to perceive any ſuch 
natural connection or relation betwixt IA. 
latry and thoſe bad things, ſo as that one 
will naturally produce the other, but Ido- 
latry may be, with reſpect to ſociety, very 
innocent and barmle eſs. But, ſurely, if I. 
latry (that is, paying reſpect to a fictitious 
Deity, or to the true God, by or through 


an image , ſet up torepreſent either of theſe) 
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may be practiſed in /ome countries, without 
any ſuch miſchievous conſequences to ſociety, 
as Mr. Fofter ſeems to ſuppoſe it may; then, 
why muſt it be preſumed, that it bad, or 
would produce thoſe bad things in Canaan, 
except it can be made appear, that ſuch a 
malignant infectious quality in idolatry was 
peculiar to that country only ? 

AGAIN; that the laws againſt Idolatry, in in 
the Fewiſſß conſtitution, were de/ſogned and 
intended to keep that people (not as Mr. 
Foſter has put it, from being over-run with, 
but) quite clear of all idolatrous practices, 1 
think, does not admit of a diſpute ; but that 
the vubele civil conſtitution of the Fews was 
ſolely intended to anſwer that purpoſe, ſeems, 
to me, to be paſt all belief. For, ſuppoſing 
that end had been obtained, hat alone would 
not have been a ſecurity to them; becauſe, 
notwithſtanding that, they might have been 
a very wicked and unhappy people, and which 
was too much their caſe, after the Babilo- 
niſb captivity, tho' they kept themſelves 
clear of idolatry. The civil conſtitution of 
the Jews was intended to anſwer ſeveral 
leſſer deſigns, beſides the great and ultimate 
end to which that, and all other civil conſti- 
tutions are, or ought to be, directed. Thus 
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it was intended to keep the Fews from ids- 
latry, as aforeſaid : And thus it was de- 
ſigned to keep them diftinf#, and ſeparate 
from all other people of the world ; and 
accordingly, they were forbid to mix them- 


: ſelves, by marriages, with the people of any 


other nation; which political Fei ſb conſti- 


tution is ſo far ſtifly adhered to, by the peo- 


ple called Quakers, as that they do not admit 
of any marriages among them, but where 
Both parties are of the ſame religious or poli- 
tical ſociety, viz. Quakers. Now, tho' the 
Jewiſh conſtitution was intended to anſwer 
both theſe ends; yet, to aver that it was ſolely 
intended to anſwer either, or both of theſe pur- 
poſes, or toaver that to act againſt eit her, or both 
of thoſe deſigns, by paying reſpect to a ficti- 
tious Deity, as aforeſaid, or by marrying a fo- 
reigner, ſuppoſing theſe practices became gene- 
ral, that this entirely diſſolved, and deſtroyed 
the whole defign of that conſtitution, would 
be to aver without any ground or foundation 


for it. The great and ultimate end, which 


the civil conſtitation of the Jews was in- 
tended to obtain, muit needs have been to 


guard and ſecure the common good of that 


people, ſo far as their civil intere/# was con- 
cerned, by engaging each individual to join 
in mutual aſſiſtance and protection, whereby 


the 
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the indigent would be ſupported and the 
weak protected; and, accordingly, many 
laws, or rules of affection and action, were 
given them, to anſwer this grand purpoſe ; 
and, probably, it was to this that all /zſer 
_ were intended to be ſubſervient. 
Now, if the principal (not to ſay the ſole) 
deſign of the civil conſtitution of the Fews, 
confidered meerly as civil, (for Mr. Fofter 
has excluded all religious conſiderations out 
of the caſe) was to anſwer the purpoſes of 
civil aſſociation, by ſecuring to the people 
their civil intereſt, which it muſt needs 
have been, elſe it would not have come un- 
der the denomination of a civil conſtitution ; 
then, all ſuch facts as directlyand immediately 
affected the welfare of that ſociety in their ci- 
vil intereſt, and was injurious to it, and which, 
if ſuch practices became general, they would 
"oholly ſubvert the grand deſign of that con- 
ſtitution, ſuch facts, according to Mr. 
Foſter, would deferve capital puniſhment, of 
which kind, perhaps, theft and murder may 
be thought to be: but then, ſuch facts as 
did not directly and immediately affect ſoci- 
ety in their civil intereſt, but only might do 
it in their remote and uncertain conſequences, 
and which, if they became general, would 
F<: not 
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not entirely diſſalve and deſtroy the main de- 
ſign of that conſtitution, of which kind the 
paying reſpect to a fictitious Deity, as afore- 
faid, and marrying a foreigner, may, perhaps, 
be judged to be; theſe-/e/s offences. againſt 
ſociety, ſurely, upon Mr, Fgſter's foot of ar- 
gument, ought to be. treated with much 
greater lenity. And, ſeeing the civil conſti- 
tution of the Jews required the 4% offence 
againſt ſociety, vis. Idolatry, to be puniſhed 
with death, and the greater offence, viz. 
Theft, with only requiring the criminal to 
reſtore fourfold ; the queſtion is, wherein lies 
the wiſdom, equity, and goodneſs of | theſe 
branches of that conſtitution? Upon the 
whole, it appears, at leaſt to me, that what 
Mr. Foſter has offered, does not ju/iify the 


| ſeverity exerciſed by the Jews againſt 1dola- 


ters, tho' of their own community; and that 
it rather hurts, than helps, the cauſe it is in- 
tended to ſerve, 

BesIDEs, as to the idolatrous Canaanites 
abovementioned, it may fairly and perti- 
nently be aſked, what had they done more 
than other Idolaters, that they ſhould be 


fingled out, and made the monument of ſo 


ſevere a revenge? And that too, to make 
way for the ſettlement of a Aubborn warthleſs 
race 
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tace of men, (as their on hiſtorians have 
repreſented the Feuiſb nation to be) who 
were ſeldom long free from that very idolatry 
which thoſe Canaanites ſtand charged with. 


To ſay, that thoſe Canaanites entertained 


2orong and unworthy notions of a Deity, and 
of his providential government of the world, 
that their tutelar Gods were meerly fictiti- 
ous, and. that their manner of worſhipping 
them was ridiculous in itſelf, as well as di- 
rected to falſe objects, is only to fay, that 
they were as weak, vain, and ridiculous as 
other Idolaters, who have not fallen under 


any fuch reſentment. And if the idolatrous 


Canaanites were not more vile than other 
Idolaters, nor more the objefs of divine 
reſentment, which they do not appear 
to have been ; then, ſurely, God, that is, 
the ſupreme God, was not ſo partially ſe- 
vere to them, as is here ſuppoſed ; ſeeing 
his tender mercies are equally over all his 
works, without ſuch a partial regard for 
one, more than for anotber. I am ſenſible, 


that ſome of our great men have inſiſted, 


that there are other inſtances of like partia- 


lity in the divine conduct, as that above 
mentioned; and, therefore, iſ God may, 
conſiſtent with We act partially in one 


inſtance, 
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inſtance, then he may in another, provided 
no injuſtice is done to any thereby; and 
this has been urged, in order to ſhew, that the 
non- uni verſality of a revelation is no , ob- 
jection againſt it's divinity; ſo that, upon 
this foot of argument, if the idolatrous 
Canaanites had rendered themſelves the pro- 
per objects of that ſevere reſentment, which 
was exerciſed towards them, then God 
might, con//tent with rectitude, correct 
them as be did, whilſt he treated all other 
idolaters, who were equally culpable, with 
much greater lenity, ſeeing no injuſtice was 
done to any thereby. Upon which I obſerve, 
whether the non- uni ver ſality of a revelation 
be a juſt * objection againſt it's divinity, or 
not, is a point the preſent queſtion is not 
concerned with ; and therefore, may fairly 
nn my diſcourſe on miracles, I entered into the 
queſtion, whether the non- univenſality of a revelation be 
a juſt objection againſt it's divinity, or not? and intro- 
duced all the reaſonings, fairly and candidly, that accrued 
to me, on both fides of that queſtion ;. and then con- 
cluded the whole with the following reflections. If God 
gives a revelation niver/ally to all, it muſt be done in 
ane or other of theſe ways; viz. either, ſirſt, by apply” 
ing immediately to the mind of every individual of our 
- ſpecies, and thereby revealing, to every individual, the 
truths. intended to be made known; or elſe, ſecondly, 
by applying immedialely to ſome one or more of our ſpe- 


cics, and revealing to him, or them, the truths intended 
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be dropped here. And were the Deity to 
at with fri juſtice, through his 0% 
conduct, or did moral rectitude require that 
he ſhould, then he would not, he could not, 
act in that partial manner as is here ſup- 
poſed. In the exerciſe of vengeance, or pu- 
niſhment, rict juſtice requires, or it con- 
ſiſts in puniſhing exactiy equal to the deme- 
rit of the crime; fo that, if #700 criminals 
are equally culpable, then juſtice, or equity, 
requires, that they ſhall have equal puniſh- 
ment; becauſe, otherwiſe, one, or the other, 
will be unjuſtly dealt with; lenity &, or pu- 
niſhing leſs than the demerit of the crime, 
being as contrary to equity, as cruelty, or 
EN 63 AS. I OE puniſh- 
to be made known, as aforeſaid ; and then apply 
mediately by him, or them, to others, by requiring him, 
or them, to reveal or publiſh thoſe truths to others, 
and them to others, and ſo on, till that revelation 
is communicated univerſally. to all: And as we are 
not very good judges, which of theſe ways is liable 
to the leaſt inconveniency, and which beff anſwers 
the purpoſe of a publick good, ſo, it may be urged, 
that this takes off, or, at leaſt, it very much weakens, 
that objection againſt the divinity of a revelation, that 
ariſes from it's not being given univerſallß to all. I 
introduce this here, to ſhew my readers, that in the 
Book referred to, I have not leaned to one fide of the 
- queſtion, wiz. that the non-univer/ality of a revelation is 
a juſt objectiun againſt it's divinity ; tho” this is what has 
been unkindly and unjuſtly ſaid, or, at leaſt, inſinuated of 
me, — 
* gee this point more largely and fully conſidere l, 
in my enquiry into the ground and foundation of Reli- 
Sion. | : 
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puniſhing above it; and conſequently, if 
God treated the idolatrous Canaanites with 
greater ſeverity, than he did other Idolaters, 
who were equally culpable, then he muſt 
have acted unjuſily by one, or the other; 
which would have been acting contrary to rec- 
titude, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, but this 
is groundlefly urged, Juſtice is a negative 
virtue, when it takes place /, and is pre- 
ferred before, criminal injuſtice; like as the 
abſence of pain is, or, at leaſt, may be ſaid 
to be, negative pleaſure. Juſtice is not the 
offſþring of bounty, or generoſity, but only 
acting ſuitably to a precedent obligation, 
that has not been cancelled; and therefore, 
it has no poſiti ve virtue, or merit in it. And, 
as it is, at beſt, only a reſtraint from vice, 
ſo it can be, at moſt, but a negative vir- 
tue, and lays no foundation for a reward. 
Juſtice is only valuable, when it coincides 
with, and is /ubſervient to, goodneſs, by re- 
ftraining from the contrary : ſo that, when 
juſtice becomes incompatible with goodneſs, 
which may ſometimes be the caſe, then it 
degenerates into vice; that is, it becomes, 
in the exerciſe of it, wrong and evil. It 
was not juſtice, but goodneſs, that was the 
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ſpring of action to God, in calling bis 
world into being, as he could not poſſibly 
be under any precedent obligation to give be- 
ing to what was not ; and therefore, it is 
not juſtice, but goodneſs, which is the pri- 


mary rule, and the ground and reaſon of ac- 


tion to him, in the government thereof; 
and this is what moral rectitude requires. 
Goodneſs is the /}ring of action to God, even 
in the diſtribution of vengeance and puniſh- 
ment, as well as in the diſtribution of re- 
ward; it is that great concern and regard 
God has for his creatures well- doing, which 
raiſes in him a ut indignation, and a ftrong 
. reſentment, againſt thoſe who oppoſe it. And 
if God does not act from capricious humour 
and arbitrary will, but is guided by the 
reaſon of things, the latter of which is moſf 
certainly the caſe, (excepting in thoſe in- 
ſtances in which the reaſon of things cannot 
be a rule to him, as when it is perfectly in- 
different whether he acts one way or another) 
then he will act equally, by all his creatures, 
in equal or the ſame circumſtances ; be- 
cauſe the propriety or fitneſs of things re. 
quires that he ſhould. As thus, if there 
de A reaſon, reſulting from the nature of 
| 1 
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things, for the Deity to exerci/e pity & to- 
wards one creature; then that reaſon will 
determine the Deity to exerciſe the liłe pity 
to all others, who are alike the proper ob- 
jets of it; even tho” he is not obliged, in 
ferie juſtice, to ſhew pity to any of them, but 
the contrary, as ſtrict juſtice requires they 
ſhould all be puniſhed equal to their reſpec- 
tive crimes. Again, if there be à reaſon, re- 
ſulting from the nature of things, for the 
Deity to exerciſe a ſevere revenge upon one 
creature, then that will be a proper reaſon, 
which will determine the Deity to exerciſe 
the lite revenge upon all other crea- 


* To ſhew pity to the proper objelts of pity cannot 
be a matter of indiſference, becauſe it is what the pitiable 
abject is greatly intereſted in; and therefore, if there be 
not a reaſon, reſulting from the nature of things, for the 
exerciſing of ſuch pity, there muſt be a reaſon qgainſt 
it; but ſurely, there can be no reaſon againſt ſhewing 
pity to the proper objects of pity, becauſe that ſeems, 
at leaſt, to imply a contradiction, as it ſeems to ſuppoſe 
a creature to be, and not to be, the proper object of pity, 
at the ſame time, and under the ſame circumſtances; 
conſequently, a creature's being the proper object of pity, 
muſt be a proper reaſon to the Deity to ſhew pity to that 
creature. And as penitence: ſeems, at leaſt, to render 
nan offender the proper object of pity or mercy ; ſo it 
affords a proper reaſon to God to ſhew mercy to him; 
and it alſo affords a proper ground of certainty to us, that 
God will act thus; which certainly reſults from the na- 
ture of the thing, independent of any divine declara- 
tion, which has been, or may be, made concerning it. 
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tures, in equal: * circumſtances, as they 
are all the proper objects of it, without 
ſhewing lenity to one, and ſeverity to ano- 
ther. Pity and reſentment are not indi- 
ferent and triping affairs, and, therefore, are 
neither of them to be exerciſed at random, 
without any rule, or reaſon; but, on the con- 
trary, they are matters of great importance 
to the perſons concerned, and therefore, are 


| neither 
1 Te, perhaps, there may rot be wm who are 
in equal circumſtances, in all re * as, I think, a 
late ingenious Author has remarked, in his obſervations 
relating to the divine partiality, Which partiality, (in in- 
ſtances that appear to me groundleſs and unneceſſary) he 
has attempted to vindicate ; yet, if two men are both the 
proper objects, either of p pity and compaſſion, or of a 
ſevere revenge, which, ſurely, may be the caſe; then, 
I think, they may be ſaid to be, without any great im- 
propriety of language, in equal or in the ſame circum- 
ftances ; that is, their circumſtances are ſo far equal or 
the fame, as to render them both the proper objects of 
either compaſſion or reſentment, ſuppoſing, in other reſ- 
pects, their circumſtances are as different, as theuiuo pole- 
ſtars are di/fant from each other. And as equality, or 
ſameneſs of circumſtances, in the reſpects before-men- 
tioned, is all that is, or has been, intended, or that re- 
lates to the ſubject; ſo were God to treat one creature 
with lenity, and n with /everity, when they are in 
equal circumſtances, as aforeſaid z that is, they are both 
the proper objects of one, or the other, this would be to 
act repugnant to the nature of things, and would be an 
inſtance of unmeceſſary, groundleſs, and unreaſonable par- 
tiality: But then, tho weak and vain men may effect to 
exert. their power toantoniy, improperly, and arbitrarily 
or without any rule or reaſon, as aforeſaid; yet far 
the impious thought from me, that this ſhould * the _ 
of the wiſe and — * of the univerſe. 
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neither to be exerciſed, nor omitted, without 
a proper reaſon for ſo doing. And, tho” 
it is pretended, that there are inſtances 
of unneceſſary and groundleſs - partiality 
in the divine conduct, /tke that above-men- 
tioned; yet, I think, the pretence is ground- 
leſs. Suppoſe the calling into being a ſpecies 
of creatures called * Angels, and a ſpecies of 
creatures called men, and a ſpecies of creatureg 
called horſes, be neceſſary to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of a general good, which good each ſpe- 
cies of creatures are intended to ſhare in, 
ſuitable to the part each one is to act, (a 
publick, or general good being, I think, the 
great, if not the only, end of creation to our 
wiſe and good creator, in calling this world 
into being) and ſuppoling that angels are 
put into a better condition than men, and 
men than horſes; yet, as this diſparity is ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer the purpoſe aforeſaid, viz. 
a publick good, and as one ſpecies of thoſe 
I here admit the ſuppoſition, that there are a ſpecies 
of creatures, called Angeli, who are related to, or, at 
leaſt, act upon, this globe, becauſe ſame of thoſe men, 
who reaſon upon this queſtion, will force it into the ſubject; 
but then, thoſe miniſlerial and guardian Angels ſeem to 
bear ſome analogy to the tutelar and guardian Deities of 
the Pagans,and from hence a queſtion very naturally ariſes, 
viz. if the former of theſe are admitted, then why not 


the latter ; or the ior be 
hr ang Cv IE . 
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creatures muſt, of neceſſty, have the advantage 
of another, feeing that advantage cannot be 
common to them all ; ſo there is no groundleſs, 
no unneceſſary, no unreaſonable partiality 
ſhewn in the caſe. But then, to argue 
from ſuch inſtances as thoſe above-mention- 
ed, in order to excuſe, or rather to guſtify 
any unreaſonable, unneceſſary, any ground- 
leſs partiality, in the exerciſe of pity or re. 

 ſentment, which is ſometimes done, ſeems, 
to me, to be a bold attempt; eſpecially when 
the moral character of the Deity is at fale, 
which. is the preſent: caſe. And, as. to men's 
diſparity, in their natural abilities, or endow- 
ments of mind, the ſhape, fize, beauty and 
firength of their bodies, their fortunes, their 
fituation upon the globe, and other like 
circumſtances, in, and by, which ane man 
has the aduantage of another; theſe plainly 
depend upon ſecond cauſes, and cannot, with 
any propriety, or truth, be conſidered, as 
inſtances of partiality in the divine conduct. 
Suppoſe one man, by his induſtry, or any 
other means, raiſes a fortune for himſelf 
and family, by which means they become 
rich ; and ſuppoſe another man, by his ex- 
travagancy, or any other way, waſtes the 
* that had been raiſed to his hand, 
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and thereby brings himſelf and family to Po- 
verty; in this caſe, there is a great diſparity 
of circumſtances, betwixt the two families, 


vi x. one is rich, and the other is poor, which 


gives the farmer many great advantages over 
the /atter ; but then, to confider, of repre- 
ſent this, as an inflance of partiality in the 
divine canduct, would be greatly unjuſt ; and 
yet it is not more ſo, than thoſe inſtahoes are, 
that are »/ue/ly urged to anſwer this purpoſe. 
Pak and faction in religion, have a 
very great influence, not only on the paſſions, 
but alſo on the under ſtandings, or, at leaſt, 
every thing is made to bow down to the idol 
in vogue: And, as Chriſtianity is the ſyſtem 
of religion, which is generally received in 
bis part of the world; fo, all arguments 
and teaſonings receive an additronal ftrength, 
or deereuſe in their 2oerght, as they ſeem to 
ſmile ' or frown upon chriſtianity ; thus 
ptinciples are admitted with pleaſiire, which 
otherwiſe would be rejected with horror; 
and thus ene man contends for the moſt 
groundleſs partiality, and another contends 


for the moſt abſolute tyranny, in the divine 


conduct; (O my ſoul ! come not thou into 
their ſecret, unto their 3 mine ho- 
| nour 
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nour, be not thou united) tho, I hape, 
Chriſtianity does not ftand in need of any 
ſuch propping. The fondneſs and partiality 
men uſually have for the particular ſcheme 
of religion they adhere to, in ſome mea- 
ſure ariſes from hence, viz. men conſider it 

as the peruliar property of themſelves and 
fas party, and, therefore, they defend and 
maintain it, and guard againſt all objections 
that may be made to it, with the ſame kind 
of caution and watchfulneſs, as a man does, 
who defends the title to his eſtate; when 
called in queſtion ; and this leads them to 
be as Jealous of having the weakneſs and de- 
feds of their religious ſcheme laid open, as 
a man is of having any defect in the title to 
his eſtate d iſcovered: whereas, religion is not 
the peculiar property of any perſon or party 
whatever, nor are men competitors with each 
other in regard to it; if one man makes 
profeſſion of religion in any ſhape, and is in- 
| fluenced by ſuch profeſſion, this does not, in 
the leaſt, Sar or hinder any other man 
from making the lite profeſſor, nor from 
ſharing in the like influence, ſo that men 
cannot become competitors with each other 

in theſe reſpects; and, therefore, they 
ought not to be conſidered, nor treated as 
= . G2 enemies 
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enemies to each other, either for their 
aſſent, or diſſent, for their conformity, or 
non-conformity, with relation thereto. If a 
man follows the common cry, and aſſents to 
the creed that is generally received as or- 
thodox, and conforms to the ceremonies that 
have been efabliſhed by cuſtom, or other- 
wiſe, no other man is a gainer thereby; or 
if he diſſents in theſe reſpects, no other 
man is a /Joſer by his ſo doing; and, 
therefore, neither ent, nor difſent, nei- 
ther conformity, nor non-conforms!y, with 
regard to any ſyſtem of religion, whether 
it be generally received, or not, can be 
a juſt ground for enmity or refentment. 
Religion is what all men, in common, have an 
equal right to, and are equally intergſted in; as 
they have an equal right to, and are equally in- 
tereſted in, the common air in which they 
breathe; and therefore, as every man has a na- 
tural right to receive, or reject any ſcheme of 
religion, as he ſhall ſee cauſe, withoutaſkingany 
man's leave for ſo doing; ſo he has a rigbt, 
or rather it is his duty, to enquire into the 
truth of any ſcheme of religion, that may be 
recommended to him, or attempted to be 
put upon him, with the fame freedom and 
impartiality, and with the ſame kind of 


care and caution, as he would, or ought to 
un 
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enquire into the goodne/s and wholſomeneſs of 
the food he eats, or the air he breathes in, 
when the caſe requires that he ſhould ; ſee- 
ing falſe religion, (like bad food and bad 
air) may be as much to his hurt, as true 
religion (like good food and good air) may 
be beneficial to him. The enquiry is not 
like enquiring into the title to a man's 
ate, in which caſe the enquirer knows cer- 
tainly, before-hand, on which ſide of the 
queſtion his intereſt lies, and thereby he is 


very naturally diſpoſed to hope, and preſume, 


that truth and his intereſt are on the /ame 


fide of the queſtion ; and this leads him to. 
endeavour to ſupport and maintain that ide 


of the queſtion only, and to ſee every thing 


in a ftrong light that is favourable to it, and _ 


to /eſſen and ſuppreſs what may be urged on 
the other ſide ; whereas, in the caſe before 
us, until the matter has been fazrly tried, 
and a proper judgment has been made, it 1s 
altogether uncertain, whether truth, duty 
and intereſt, ſo far as true religion may be 
conſidered as a man's intereſt, * lie on one 

Qi: fide 


* By intereſt, I do not mean a man's worldly inte- 
reſt, but the improvement of a man's mind and life, 
in virtue and goodneſs, here, and the recommending him 
to the love and favour of God, and, conſequently, the 


may 


beightening his happineſs hereafter ; and this, I think, | 
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de of the queſtion, or on the other. 80 
that, in all queſtions, relating to religion, it 
is not to be preſumed, nor taken for granted, 
that truth, duty, and intereſt are on one 
particular fide of the queſtion, and not on 
the other; becauſe ſuch preſumption will 
diſpoſe a man to examine the caſe partially, 
and he will think himſelf concerned to ſup- 
port one fide of the queſtion only; whereas, 
on the contrary, both fides of the queſtion 
ought to be looked upon with ind: ifference, 
until the caſe has paſſed a fair trial; and, as 
It ought to be examined with the ume 
freedom and impartiality ; ſo, the mind ought 
to be diſcharged ; from every biaſi, that may 
miſlead it, in forming a judgment upon the 
point in queſtion ; this, I fay, eught to be 
done, and indeed will be done, if we act pro- 
perhy, and ſuitably to our intelligent natures. 
Bu to return. As Idolaters, in all coun- 
tries and times, excepting the idolatrous Ca- 
naanites, have been ſo far indulged, and 
their idolatrous pradtices « overlacked, as that 
no ſpectal commiſſion from heaven has been 
granted to deflroy them; ſo, ſurely, God, 
gh is the /z, Ji preme Deity, who is the com- 
mon 


may properly de ſaid tobe a man's higheſt intereſt ; and this 
is the intereſt which all religion ought, and which true reli- 
don, or the being truly religious, will de ſubſeryient to. 
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non parent of mankind, (whatever the local 
national God of J/rae{ might do) was not 
ſo partially ſevere to the Ganaanites, nor fo 
partially king to the raelites, as to give a 
ſpecial commiſſion to the latter, to aer 
the former, root and branch, and to poſſeſs 
themſelves of their country and habitations. 
And, on the other ſide, if the extirpation of 
1dolaters, deſtroying them and their of jÞring 
utterly, was proper, and juſtifiable, under 
the diſpenſation of Moſes, and, therefore, 
was appointed by the ſupreme Deity ; then 
it muſt be equally proper and juſtifiable in 
all after-times, ſeeing idolatry is not Jeſs wile, 
nor leſs excuſable, in equal circumſtances, 
at one time, than at another; and, therefore, 
it is not % ſo now, than heretofore ; nor 
is God more kind, and more tender, of the 
lives of his creatures ow, than in former 
times. I will conclude this ſubject with 
the following reflection. God is ever un- 
changeable, as well with regard to his moral, 
as to his natural, pertections ; 3 he is equally 
diſpoſed, at all times, in all places, under all 
diſpenſations, and in / worlds, to exerciſe 
Pity towards all that are the proper objects of 
pity, and towards none but ſuch; and alſo 
to ſhew a ſevere reſentment upon all that 
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render themſelves the proper 


and upon none but theſe ; for as it was in 


the beginning, in theſe 


reſpects, even ſo 


. 
* 


it is nom, and ever will be, world without 
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SECTION III. 
Concerning RE LIGION. 


AVING, in the preceding Sec- 
tion, ſhewed my readers what my 
ſentiments are, touching the exi- 
fence of a Deity, &c. the next point of im- 

portance, w which offers itſelf to be conſidered, 
is religion. I fay, after the conſideration of 
a Deity, religion, in order of nature, comes 
next to be con ſidered, even antecedent to 
the conſideration of Ren Men's rela- 
tion to, and dependence upon God, and alt 
obligations that flow from ſuch relation and 
dependency, and all other relations, depen- 
dencies and obligations, that men may come 
under, theſe all ariſe from that they are, and 
_ zohat they are, and from what they have; 
and not from that they will be, and what 
they will be, and from what they will have 
in futurity ; and, conſequently, as religion 
is grounded on men's projet exiſtence, and 
from 
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from what they are and have; fo, of neceſ- 
ſity, it muſt be the ſame, whether futurity 

be taken into the caſe, or not. God is 
equally the author of my being, the upholder 
of my ſoul in life, and the fountain of all 
the good I have, or do enjoy, whether I 
am to exi/t in futurity, or not; and, therefore, 
all the obligations 1 am under to the Deity, 
as they ariſe from theſe, ſo, of neceſſity, 
they muſt and will be the ſame, whether fu- 
turity be taken into the account, or not. 
The term religion is ſometimes taken in a 
general, and ſometimes i in a more e grain 
ſenſe. : 

RELIGION, at large, is that which is the 
ground of God's favour, or which renders 
men pleaſing and acceptable to the Deity ; 
and, in this view of the caſe, religion in- 
cludes all the u and reaſonable obligations 
a man can be under ; ſo that a man's whole 
conduct may be confidered as religious, or 
irreligious, whether his actions relate to 
God, his neighbour, or himſelf, as they are 
conformable, or contrary to the rule he ought 
to walk by, excepting in thoſe inſtances 
and cafes in which they are perfectly in- 
different. And, as there is a natural and an eſ- 
ſential drference in things, and one thing or 

_ 


— 
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action * is not only diſtin& from, but is 
alſo preferable to, another in nature; ſo, of 
neceſſity, there muſt be a rule of affetFion 
and action, refulting from that difference, 


which will always take place, in all in- 


ſtances and caſes, where a rule of affection 
and action is wanting, whether it relates to 
God, our neighbour, or ourſelves; or, in 
other words, there will be a reaſon, reſult- 
ing from the natural difference in things, 


why we ſhould be affed&ed, and why we 


ſhould ac, this way, or that way, rather 
than their contraries ; which reaſon is, of 
itſelf, and from the very nature of the 
thing, a law, or rule, to every intelligent be- 


ing, who is capable of diſcerning that dif- 


ference. And as man is, by the author of 
_ the univerſe, conſtituted an intelligent crea- 
ture, by which he is rendered capable of 


diſcerning the eſſential difference in things, 
and thereby of coming at the knowledge of 


* The word action, both here and elſewhere, is not 
uſed to expreſs the bare /imple idea of motion, but the 
complex idea of motion under a certain direction; ſo that 
when actions are ſaid to be goed, or bad, the term action 
is uſed to expreſs, not only bare motion, but alſo the 
motive or moving cauſe of, or rather the ground and rea- 
ſon of, the exertion of the moving power, and the end 
and prrpoſe, which the exertion of that faculty is in- 
tended to ſerve, or which is ſerved by it. 
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that law, tho”, in difficult and complex caſes, 
he is liable to err, with reſpe& to it; ſo, by 
a ftrict conformity to this rule, he muſt, of 
neceſſity, render himſelf approveable to his 
maker, becauſe thereby he acts conſonant 
to his intelligent nature, and thereby an- 
ſewers the end of his creation: I fay, a 
ſtrict conformity to the fore-mentioned rule 
muſt, of neceſſity, render a 'man approves 
able to God; and the reaſon is obvious, viz; 
becauſe, hereby, a man renders himſelf the 
Proper object of approbation and affection to 
every intelligent being, and, conſequently, 
to the Deity, as ſuch; and, therefore, to 
ſuppoſe other uiſe, is to ſuppoſe that God is 
morally imper fect, which ſuppolition is not 
to be admitted. And, as the natural and eſ- 
| ſential difference in things exhibits a rule of 
affection and action, as aforeſaid ; ſo, a ſtrit 
conformity to this rule conſtitutes the pure 
and uncorrupted religion of nature. This is 
called religion, as it renders us dpproveable 
to Gad, and is the ground of our acceptance 
with him; and it is called the religion of 
nature, both as it reſults from the natural and 
eſſential difference in things, and alſo as it does, 
from the very nature of the thing,. make us the 


proper abjects of approbation, and thereby 
ea 


render us truly approveable to our maker. 


And this original and primary rule of action, 


muſt, of neceſſity, be both a perfect and a 
perpetual law. It muſt be perfect, as it is a 
proper rule, in al igſtances, and caſes, where 
a rule of affection and action is wanting. 
It is a law that has no defe#, no deficiency, 
but takes in all caſes, under ail circum- 
ſtances; and, therefore, whatever errors 
men may fall into, with regard to this law, 
and whatever mrſrepreſentations may have 


been given of it, yet it is, in #72lf, abſtract- 


edly from ſuch errors and miſrepreſentations, 
a moſt compleat and perfect lau, to which 
not any thing can poſſibly be added to make 
it more ſo. It is alſo a perpetual law, as it 
is always the ſame, and admits of no addition, 
no decreaſe, no alteration, through diſtance 
of time or place; for whenſoever, and where- 
ſoever, the ſame things, under the fame cir- 
cumſtances and relations, take place, the 
fame obligations will naturally and unavoid- 
ably flow from them, at all times, in all 
places, under all nnen, and in al 
_ worlds, And, | 

As a conformity of mind and life © to the 
original and primary law of nature conſtitutes 
true e e and, conſequently, denomi- 
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nates the conformiſt a truly religious man; 
ſo, of courſe, the contrary conſtitutes irre- 
Agion, and denominates the practitioner an 
irreligious man; and the making any thing, 
but ſuch conformity, the ground of God's fa- 
vour, that conſtitutes falſe religion, as it is 
conſidered and repreſented to be what it 
really is not. I am ſenſible, it may be urged, 
that as God is the ſole fountain of our be- 
ings, who has us. ab/olutely in his diſpoſal, 
ſo he can make what he pleaſes the conditi- 
ons of his favour ; and, therefore, tho” he 
cannot increaſe, nor decreaſe, nor any way 
alter the original and primary law of nature, 
yet he can do what is equal to it, with re- 
ſpect, to us, he can lay upon us what com- 
mands be pleaſes, and thereby can increaſe 
our obligations. To which it may be an- 
ſwered, that what God can do, and what he 
will do, are tuo diſtinct and different things; 
God can, with regard to his natural power 
and liberty, act the part of an arbitrary and 
abſolute Governor to men, or, in other 
words, God can play the Tyrent with his 
creatures; this he can do, as he is under no 
external reſtraint, and this does not admit of 
a diſpute, at leaſt, with reſpect to me: but 


then, that God will act thus, is not to be 
admitted, 
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admitted; becauſe to act thus, is to act 
contrary to the propriety and fitneſs of 
things; and, conſequently, were God to 
act thus, he would forfeit his moral charac- 
ter, as a wiſe and good being; and this af- 
fords a moral certainty, that God will not 
act arbitrarily, as aforeſaid. God has no- 
thing to gain, nor nothing to loſe, by any 
thing that can be done by his creatures, nor 
by any thing that he can do fo them, or for 
them, nor by any thing that he can require 
at their hands ; and, therefore, as the 

bring of action to God, in all his dealings 
with mankind, muſt needs be their good, 
ſo this will effectually reſtrain him from 
laying any unreaſonable burthen, any ground- 
leſs taxation, any unneceſſary commands upon 
them; and, conſequently, it will moſt 
certainly prevent him from making any 
thing to be the ground of his favour, that is 
not ſo in itſelf, or that the nature of things 
does not make ſo, which is the caſe of com- 
mands that are the produce of arbitrary 
and deſpotick power, obedience to which, it 
is much to be feared, ſprings rather from 
ſervility -and fear, .than from gratitude and 
love. I fay, God will not make any thing 
to be the ground of his favour, but what, in 
— the 
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242 The Author's Farewel. 
the nature of the thing, renders the creature 
worthy of it; becauſe, as he cannot be bene- 
fited thereby himſelf, ſo neither can any good 
end be poſſibly anſwered to his creatures 
therefrom. To ſuppoſe, . therefore, that 
God will lay any unneceſſary commands 
upon his creatures, out of affeFation, or 
merely, for the fake of /hewing his authority, 
and becauſe he v¹ be obeyed, and that he 
will be pleaſed merely on account of his 
being obeyed, is to conceive the Deity to be 
as weak and vain as his creatures themſelves; 
which, ſurely, muſt be a moſt unwortby 
repreſentation of him. To ſay, that God 
may act as above, by way of temptation or 
trial to his creatures, he may give them 
commands that are not goed, in order to try 
their obedience thereby, which obedience 
cannot be ſo effefually tryed in any other 
way. To this it may be anſwered, that the 
many and great temptations, with which 
every man is unavoidably ſurrounded, are 
more, yea much more, than ſufficient to ſhew, 
to ourſelves and all around us, what weak 
rail creatures we are, and how eafily we 
are betrayed into folly, as every day's expe- 
rience does ſufficiently ſhew ; and this, 
rely. muſt be more than ſafficient to in- 


00 
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form and convince the Deity (could he poſ- 
ſibly ſtand in need of any ſuch information 
and conviction) of ct we are, and how 
we are diſpoſed, with regard to obedience, 
without his giving us commands, that have 
no intrinſick goodneſs in them, in order to 
try us in that reſpe& ; and, therefore, to 
ſuppoſe, that God will multipiy temptations 
upon us, in order to render our obedience 
more hazardous, and thereby betray us into 
diſobedience, muſt needs be a moſt levee 
calumny upon hin. 

TA E term religion, when taken in a 
more reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies the duty, or 
reſbect, we particularly owe to God, and 
which, in general, is expreſſed by the term 
piety. And here it is to be obſerved, that 
true piety, or reſpect, is purely mental, and 
conſiſts in a juſt and worthy ſenſe of God be- 
ing impreſſed upon and cheriflied in the 
mind, and the mind's being ſuitably S ected 
therewith. As to what is external in reli- 
gion, that, I think, is not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, reſpect or piety itſelf, but is only rela- 
tive to it, as it ſerves to expreſs it, and to 


excite and increaſe it; ſeeing what is exter- 


nal may take place, when, and where real 


piety, or reſpect, is wanting. This is very 
KR 2 juſtly 
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juſtly and truly expreſſed by Jeſus Chriſt, 
John i iv. 23, 24. The bour cometh, and now 
7s, when the true wor ſhippers ſhall wor ſhrp 
the father in ſpirit and in truth, [or in ſin- 
cerity] for the father ſeeketh fuch to wor- 

| ſhip him. God is a ſpirit , and they that 
worſhip him [that is, that worſhip him ac- 
ceptably] mu? worſhip him in ſpirit and in 
truth. This, I think, is a very juft repre- 
ſentation of that piety, or reſpect, which is 
due to God, from his intelligent creatures ; 
and this, I apprehend, is grounded. upon, 
and reſults from, a juſt and proper ſenſe of 
the goodneſs and benignity of the Deity. For, 
tho' the power and greatneſs of God, his in- 
menſity, eternity, and his other natural pro- 
perties, may raiſe our wonder and 4ſtoniſb- 
ment, and greatly excite our fears; yet it is 
not theſe, but the divine kindneſs and bene- 
dolence, which excite a venerable and grateful 
reſpef to the Deity, When we take a view 
of God's works, fo far as they come within 
our notice, and obſerve how the divine 
power, and the divine intelligence, Have been 
wonderfully employed, to anſwer the gra- 
cious purpoſes of goodneſs and beneficence, 
how each ſpecies of animals are prepared to 
ſhare in the divine Kindneſs, that there is a 
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The Author's Farewel. 245 
plentsful provijien made to nphold them in 
life, and to give them pleaſure, ſuitable to 
the time of their ſtay here, and the part 
they are to act, and how the whole is wiſely 
conducted to anſwer the purpoſe of a publick 
or general good ; this naturally tends to ex- 

cite in us, towards the Deity, that war/b1p, 
that reſpect, which conſiſts in, and is com- 
pounded of, the moſt humble gratitude and 
love. And, when a juft ſenſe of the divine 
benignity is thus duly impreſſed upon, and 
cheriſhed in the mind, it then naturally 
leads us, not only to 4 but alſo to 
imitate, the Deity, according to our meaſitre 
and degree, and as far as the frailty of our 
natures will admit. Do the divine good- 
neſs, the divine benevolence, render the Deity 
truly lovely and amiable to all beholders ? 
Then, the like diſpofition and the like conduct 
will moſt certainly render us ſo. And this 
will naturally lead us to look round, (lo 
far as our ſphere of obſervation and ability 
extends) and ſee 1/0 there are, that can re- 
ceive any alleviation of their grief, or any 
increaſe of their happineſs, by our means; 
who there are, whoſe burthens we can 
lighten, or remove, or whoſe diſtreſſes and 
difficulties we can relieve them from ; who 
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246 Tho Author's Farewel. 
there are, that are helbleſs and | frien dlefs * in 


— — — —— 


any reſpect, that we can be ſriends to, and 


then readily and chearfully come in to their 


aid. This is that worſhip, that reſpect, 
which is due to God, as the ind creator, 
and render parent of his creatures; and, 


where this takes place, God is worſnipped in 
ſpirit and in truth, and ſuch worſhippers 


are really and truly pious or religious men. 

” Tmave already obſerved, that the external. 
of religion are not real piety or reſpect itſelſ, 
but only are either „guns and tokens of it, or 
elſe are means to excite and encreaſe it. I 
here further obſerve, that theſe outward 


ſigns, fuch as uncovering the head, Hfting 


xp the hands and eyes, Boing the body, 
laying the hand upon the heart, /miting 
upon the breaſt, and the le actions, are not 


natural marks of piety or reſpect, but arc 


arbitrarily made to be fo, by cuſtom, or 
otherwiſe ; nor does real piety always attend 
them, but they may be performed (when 
they appear to be directed to God, or to 


men) either out of cuſtom and form, or out 
of bypocriſß, with an intent thereby to de- 
ceive the ſpectators. And, as real piety is 


| internal and mental, and the tokens or marks 
of | it are external and v 9 ſo, whether 
N 


the latter are the pro. 
are certain attendants upon it, or not, this, 
in general, probably, God only is the judge 
of, who, probably, only knows the ſecrets 
of men's hearts, and what are the real 
ſprings of action to them. And, as this is 
the caſe, with regard to thoſe actions that 
are uſed as marks of inward piety or reſpect ; 
fo the caſe is the ſame, with regard to all 
other externals in religion, of which phb- 
lick, focial, and viſible piety is compounded, 
and by which it is expreſſed; ſuch as pray- 
ers, ſacraments, and the like, and which, 
in the general, come under the denomina- 
tion of pofitive duties or inſtitutions ; theſe 
may be the means of exciting piety in the 
mind, or of increaſing it, as they may excite 
and Air up, in the mind, proper reflections, 
with regard to the Deity, and thereby ſtir 
up, and heighten, proper affections to him. 
But then, the bare uſe of theſe is not piety 
itſelß, ſeeing they may be performed out of 
form, and for faſhion ſake; like as what 
uſually takes place among faſbionablè people, 
vi. I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
when there is no ſervice intended, nor ex. 
pefted, nor 2 —_— in the caſe ; and as 
op may be with a view to deceive 
15 R 4 others, 
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others, by. leading them to think the per. 

former is a pious man, when in reality that 

is not the caſe. And as publick and exter- 

nal religion has fs uſes, as public reſpect 

is paid to the Deity, or, at leaſt, there is 

the appearance of ſuch imd being paid, 

and thereby a ſenſe of God is kept up in the 

world; as by it ſome men are led to ſuch 

ſerious reflections, and their attention is 

called into. ſuch ſubjefs, which, otherwiſe, 

their other affairs would divert them from ; 

and the like; ſo it is liable to anſwer ſome 

bad purpoſes alſo, as it leads ſome men to 

ſuſpect all, who appear to be | affected with 

external religion, to be hypocrites, when, in 

many inſtances, the caſe is otberwiſe; as by 

it men deceive and impoſe upon others, by 

5 . it as a veil of Hpocriſh, where with to 

xeir baſe deſigns; and as thereby 

bad men may decei ve themſelves, by think- 

ing that the bare uſe of external piety makes 

them 7ruly religious, when they have __ ; 
the outward ſbem and appearance of it. 
ALAS! The moſt conflant attendance o 

daily prayers and weekly ar monthly "Si 

ments, if a juſt and worthy ſenſe of God, 

and a true and proper veneration of him, 

be! not ſtirred * _ promoted thereby, 

theſe 
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The Author's Farewel. 
theſe are ſo-far from conſtituting real. piety, 
that they are rather the reverſe ; eſpecially 
if an improper and unworthy image of the 
Deity be pictured on the mind thereby. 

For men to pretend to venerate the Deity, 
by ſuch acts of piety, as aforeſaid, whilft they 
conceive him to be an arbitrary, partial, 
ill natured being, who watches for the halt= 
ings of his creatures, that he may take oc 
cafion from it to make them miſerable, is 
moſt prepoſterous. To ſuppoſe that the Deity 
called into being the ſpecies of mankind, 
and placed them in ſo hazardous a ſtate, as 
that it is ten thouſand to one againſt them, 
that they will all zranſgreſs, in ſome inſtan- 
ces; and then to make each ingle miſcar- 
riage the ground of his higheſt diſpleaſure, 
and of making them, in time to come, 
greatly and laſtingly miſerable, were they 
not ranſomed, or bought off, by ſome valu- 
able conſideration, paid to'the Deity, by a 
divine — ; this, ſurely, is placing 
the Deity in a very bad hight, and conceiv- 
ing moſt unwortbily of him, and, therefore, 
muſt needs be contrary to true piety. And 
yet the fore mentioned principles are, by 
ſome, made the ground and foundation of 
PRICES and ſacraments, and their conſtant. 

l atten- 
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250 The" Author's Farewel. 
attendance on theſe lead them to think 


_ themſelves truly © pious, notwithſtanding 


their unworthy conceptions of God, and 


ho degenerated ſoever their affections and 


actions may be. And, tho bis kind of piety 
may leave ſome men as it finds them, vis. 
good men, or bad men, without making 
them to be better, or worſe, as it is portable 
with either cbaracter; yet, it is to be feared, 
that ſometimes it greatly enfeebles men's ob- 
ligations to act properly in other reſpects, by 


leading them to think their zeal for, and 


conſtant attendance on, external religion, 
will excuſe and make up for their defects, in 
other parts of their duty; It is alſo compa- 
tible with all, even the moſt oppoſite vices; 
as a man may be a conſtant attendant on the 
alſo too much penurious, or tao waſteful and 
extravagant. This ſort of piety is uſually 
deemed to be of g reat importance, and great 


fireſs is laid upon it, inaſmuch as the fre- 


quent uſe of it commonly conſtitutes the 
charadter of a very pious man, and the ge- 
neral neglect of it conſtitutes the oppoſite 
character. Yea, ſuch great fireſs is laid 
upon this kind of | piety, that if the new- 
born . be thought at the * 8 
eat 


— 
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death, the Prieſt is hurried away, with the 
utmoſt haſte, to ſprinkle ſome water on it's 
face, which is called baptizing it, thereby 
to ſecure it from paſſing into a ſtate of i- 
ery : and thoſe alſo who die at riper years 
are confidered as making an improper and 
unchriſtian exit, except they have their paſſ- 
port /gned and ſealed, by prieſtly abſolution, 
and by a participation of the other Sacrament, 
as it is called. Not, but, I think, the efficacy of 
the Sacraments is rendered anintelligible, by 
the forms of adminiſtration, in our book 'of 
common-prayer, Thus, in the form of 
baptiſm for infants, the Prieſt is directed to 
put up the following petition, Almighty 
and everlaſting God. regard, we beſeech 
thee, the ſupplications of thy congregation, 
ſanctiſy this water to the myſtical waſhing 
away of fin, &. What is here meant by 
the myſtical waſhing away of fin, and how 
the ſprinkling a little conſecrated water, (as 
it is called) on the face of an infant, is ſub- 
ſervient thereto, are points hard to be con- 
ceiyed, And thus, in the form for the cele- 
bration of the holy communion, the Prieſt 
is directed to addreſs the communicant, in 
the following words, The body, (or rather 

more properly, and according to proteſian- 


tiſin, 
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tiſin, the bread I now offer to thee, as a 
ſign, token, or memorial of the body) of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which was given for 
thee, preſerve thy body and ſoul unto everlaſt-. 
ing life : Again, the blood (or rather, more 
properly, the wine I now offer to thee, as a 
ſign, token, or memorial of the blood) of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which was ſhed for 
thee, preſerve thy body and ſoul unto everlaſt- 
ing life. What is here meant, by preſerving 
the body and ſoul unto everlaſting life, and 
hot the paſfing of the elements of bread and 
wine into the ſomach of the receiver, is a 
means to that end, ſeem to me unintelligible. 
And, tho' it is added, fate and eat this, in 
remembrance that Chriſt died for thee, and 
feed on him in thy beart by faith, with 
thankſgiving ; drink this in remembrance, 
that Chriſt's blood was ſhed for thee, and be 
thankful ; this does not explain the thing at 
all, as it is only an exhortation, to the re- 
ceiver, to remember, that Chriſt gave his 
body, and ſhed his bleed, for him, and tobe 

thankful for the ſame. And this leads me 
to obſerve, that external piety is compatible, 
as well with ignorance, as with vice. For, tho', 
perhaps, it may not readily be admitted, that 
ignorance is the mother of this kind of piety ; 
; yet, 
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The Author's Farewel. 253 
yet, ſurely, it muſt be allowed to be compa- 
tible with it. And, tho' our publick forms 
are expreſſed in our own tongue; yet, as it 
may juſtly be feared theſe are too often run 
over by rote, ſo it is highly probable, they 
are as little under/tood, by ſome, as if they 
were expreſſed in a foreign language. 

AND as external piety is portable with 
all characters; ſo there are great plenty of 
materials provided, to render it practicable 
to all, as well to the ignorant and vicious, 
as to the more knowing and virtuous. For, 
beſide our publick prayers, manuals of de- 
votion, daily ſacrifices, week's preparati- 
ons, ſacrifices of the altar, and ſuch like 
abound, and make a confiderable article in 
the printer's and bookſeller's trade. So that 
if a man, of any character, be diſpoſed to be 
greatly pious in this way, if he be not ad- 
dicted to variety, he may purchaſe, for a 
fnall ſum of money, as many materials of 
this ſort, when carefully uſed, as will ſerve 
him all his life. And, as the materials for 
external piety are, to ſome, a valuable 
treaſure, by which they are prepared and 
qualified to addreſs the Deity, at all times, 
and under all circumſtances, as well in ſick- 


neſs as in health, both in proſperity and 
| ad- 
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264 The Author's Farewel. 
adverſity ; ſo there are others, who /ee theſe 
in a very contemptible light, notwithſtanding 
they do not exclude all externals from reli- 
gion: Theſe pious compoſitions are looked 
upon, by ſome, as ſubſervient only to a 
dead, formal, ſpiritleſs devotion ; or, at moſt, 
that the ſpirit, in it's operations, is greati li- 
mitted and confined, in the uſe of them. Theſe 
men are for unpremeditated, extemporary 
or off-hand piety; if it may be ſo called, 
which gives room for the Spirit to open and 
enlarge itſelf upon the mind, and which 
enables the /eader in devotion, in his addreſſes 
to God, to expreſs himſelf readil, aptly, and 
coproufly, upon every branch of piety he may 
be exerciſed in; and alſo to diverſify the 
terms he uſes, that thereby the very appea- 
rance of form and compoſition may carefully 
be avoided. Thus, in addrefling the Deity, 
the petitioner prays for the forgiveneſs of 
fins, at one time, the blotting out tranſgreſ- 
ions, at another, the caſting away iniguities 
at another, and n bud thus, the fruitful 
conceptions of the perſon engaged, or the 
outgoings of the ſpirit, or both, are exem- 
plified thereby. Not but ſometimes the 
leader, in this kind of devotion, is greatly 


at a boſs in this 9 — forced, as it 
were, 
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were, to forture his conceiving power, to find 
out words and requeſts, that may be deemed 
proper to each article of piety he is imme- 
diately concerned with, and to ſpin out the 
time to a convenient length, and, which, 
upon ſome occaſions, (perhaps, on days of 
humiliation, as they are called) is greatly 
extended; and thus heaven is, as it were, 
taken by force. But then, what is all this 
ſtriving, this wreſiling with the Deity for? 
Or what purpoſe is ſerved by it? Not, 
ſurely, to pleaſe God, that moſt perfect in- 
telligence and boundleſs goodneſs, with 
whom an honeſt heart, and an upright life, 
which is worthy of, and ſuitable to our intel- 
ligent natures, muſt needs be the moft. accep- 
table Sacrifice ; and to whom the greatly 
multiplying of words muſt be, (if 1 may be 
allowed to. uſe Solomon's ſimilitude) he the 
crackling of thorns under @ pot. What pur- 
poſe then can it ſerve? Why, by the making 
a ſmooth, pathetick and extenſive addrejs 
to the Deity, the leader in devotion may 
work upon the. paſſions, and thereby pleaſe 
the pious, tho', otherwile, fick/e congregation, 
he prays with and for ; and, whilſt he is 
thus feeding them with ſpiritual food,” he 
Wie ſtrengthen his own hope of partaking 

with 
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conceive thus of the Deity, is to clothe him 
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with them, of their carnal good things, in 
return. However, I beg leave to remind 


my Readers, that, amidſt all the pious 
hurry and: buſtle, that takes place in the 


world, of this kind, whether among the 
formalifts, or the ſpiritualifts, (if they may 


be thus diſtinguiſhed) true piety is internal 


and mental, and conſiſts not in externals, 
but in a ut and worthy ſenſe of God, in 
ſuitable aſfections to him, and in a proper ve- 


neration of him; and that external religion 


is no otherwiſe relative to true piety, than as 
it ſerves to expreſs it, or to excite and in- 


cFreaſe it. And tho' there is a propriety and 
decency, if J may ſo ſpeak, in the creatures 


publickly and thankfully acknowledging, by 
ſome external actions, their relation to, and 


dependence, pn God, and the manifold 
benefits they have received from him; yet, 


ſurely, ſuch acknowledgments can be no 
farther, nor otherwiſe, valuable and pleaſing 
to the Deity, than as they terminate in thoſe 
creatures good. Men, vain and weab men, 
may be highly delighted with pompous ad- 
dreſſes, publick acclamations, and ſolemn 
thankſgivings, and be greath: pleaſed with 
the trumpeters of their praiſe ; but then to 


4011 
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with human weakneſs, This planet, with all 
it's inhabitants, are but as the di of the 
balance, when compared with the univerſe, 
with all the reſt of God's Works; and, 
therefore, to think that the praiſes and ac- 
knowledgments of the greateſt collection of 
intelligent beings, that ever was upon the 
earth, when offered to God, in whoſe fight 
they muſt all appear, as it were, Ie than 
nothing and vanity, can be any otherwiſe, 
or upon any other account, pleaſing and 
acceptable to him, than as they are ſubſer- 
vient to the practitioner's good, is to conceive 
meanly and unworthily of that great and 
moſt perfect mind. To tell the Deity, that 
he is 2nfinttely great, and wiſe, and good, 
and to ſing anthems and hallelyahs to his 
praiſe; theſe, if performed ſolemniy and 
muſically, may ſtrike the ſenſes and give 
pleaſure to the audience; but, ſurely, ſuch 
compliments as theſe can miniſter no pleaſure 
to God, who does not need to be fold what 
he is, or what he does; nor can he be plea- 
ſed therewith, any otherwiſe than as his 
creatures well. doing is promoted thereby. 
The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to all 
pofitive inſtitutions, whether they be con- 
ſidered to be of a divine original, or only of 
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' human appointment; ſeeing that does not 
to God's glory ; the excellencies and perfec- 
tions of his nature, with the 2/6 and applica-: 
tiun of them in the creation and govern» 
ment of the univerſe, theſe eat the 
trut glory of God, and beſpeak or ſbe forth 
ken of him, or done to him, or for him, 
by his creatures, (could ſuch a thing be) 
contribute at all thereto. Men may, in- 
and may, by wordt or acłionts, declare, or 
ſhew forth to others, the ſenſe they have of 
his glory; but then, this does not add to it 
at all, by making him more glorious, or by 
bene ing bim to be ſo; becauſe his glory ap- 


pears from a perception and confideration of 


bis -2vorks themſelves, and not from what 
may be ſpoken of them by another. God's 
reputation, his honour and glory, are what 
they are, independent of the conceptions, the 
actions, and che declarations of his creatures; 
and, therefore, for men to ptetend to do 
n and give glory to God, properly 
ſpeaking, muſt needs be moſt childiſb and 

vain. And, indeed, in ſome of thoſe ways 
in which men think they do honour and 
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give glory to God, they only ſhew their d 
and unworthy conceptions of him. Thus, 
men ſet apart a houſe for the ſervice of God, 
(as it is called) they ſtile it God's houſe, they 
greatly beautify and richly: adore it, in h. 
nour to God, as they think, or at leaſt pre- 
tend * 45 if thereby God became more 
related to one ney of ſpace than to 
another, and that he was pleaſed with, as 
being honoured by, the co/thy and ' pompous 
furniture of an houſe 3 when, not only the 
earth but the univerſe is the Lord's, with 
the fulneſs thereof; and when they are 
the operations of nature that ſhew forth 
God's glory, and not the faint reſemblances 
of them, drawn by the pencil of human art. 
Ap as ſacraments, ordinances, or poſi- 
tive inſtitutions, do not operate by way of 
charm, nor do they, nor can they, operate 
phyſically, but only morally, upon the hu- 
man mind: ſo it muſt, in the very nature 
of the thing, be quite indifferent who: they 
are adminiſtered by; whether by one ap- 
pointed and ſet apart for that purpoſe, or by 
any other zndifferent per ſon: becauſe the 
influence, or efficacy, of ſuch ſacrament, or 
ordinance, does not at all ariſe from, nor 
W upon the adminiſtrator; but only, 
Sn. | and 
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and wholly, upon the right uſe and applica- 
tion of it, by and to the receiver. Suppoſe 
a man to be plunged under water (which, 
when religiouſly applied, is called baptizing 
him) by a per/on ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe ; ſuch zmmer/ion can have no religious 
influence upon the perſon ſo plunged, but as 
he ſeriouſly refle#s upon, and applies it to 
himſelf ; and this efficacy it will equally'and 
as effetually have, when thus applied, whe- 
ther he who baptized had any - defignation 
to that office, or not. The caſe is the fame 
in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament of the 
Lords ſupper, as it is called; ſuppoſing that 
ſacrament to be adminiſtered by a good man 
or a bad man, by one et apart for that 
purpoſe, or not. For, as the eating bread 
and drinking wine in a religidus manner, 
via. in remembrance. of Jeſus' Chriſt and 
in obedience to his command, cannot poſſibly 
have any pbyſical influence upon the hu- 
man mind, gor can it otherwiſe operate, or 
have any efficacy, than by Serious ' reflection 
and conſideration; ſo, it is moſt apparent, 
that ſuch aperation, or efficacy, cannot poſ- 
ſibly depend upon the adminiſtrator, but 
only, and wholly, upon the receiver, as he 
3 and eh. uſes and applies thoſe 

8 outward 
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outward actions or ſigns to himſelf, The 
caſe is the ſame in all other igſitutions of 
a like nature; and alſo in the admin:/tration 
of the word, as it is called. The efficacy of 
the word preached has no dependence upon 

the regular and proper ordination of the 
preacher,” but only on the attention of the 
hearer, and his practical application of it to 
himſelf which efficacy it will equally,” and 
as effetually, have, when thus carefully and 
ſeriouſly attended to, and thus applied, whe- 
ther preached by a Prieft or a Peaſant. 
To pretend, therefore, that the efficacy of 
the word and ſacraments depends on the 
regular ordination of the adminiſtrator to 
the prieſtly office, is a kind of religious bul- 
lying, or carrying a cauſe by meer dint of 
aſſurance. If it ſhould be ſaid, that the 
efficacy of the word and facraments confi/ts 
in the communication of divine grace to the 
receiver, which communication of _ 
does not ariſe from, nor depend upon, the 
will, intention, attention, or application of 
the receiver, but altogether upon the word 
and facraments being duly adminiſtered by 
one who has been regularly ſet apart to the 
Prieſtly office. Anſwer: Tho” the word grace, 
in our preſent view of it, is altogether” unin- 
83 telligible; 
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telligible; yet the communication of it (hat- 
eyer it be) muſt be either natural, or ſuper- 
natural : if natural, then the caſe En 
as has been obſerved above; for, as the 
word and ſacraments do not, nor can they 
poſſibly have a phy/ical *, but only a moral 
operation upon the human mind; ſo the 
grace, communicated by. ſuch operation, 
cannot at all depend upon the ardination of 
the adminiſtrator, but altogether upon the 
due attention, and proper application, of the 
receiver, as hath been ſhewn above: And 
if, in the preſent caſe, grace is communica- 
ted ſupernaturaly; then it does not depend 
upon the gdminiſtrator of the word and far 
craments, nor pn the reperver,. nor, indeed, 
upon the / of theſe, but altogether upon 
the good pleaſure of God the giver, wha 
can . communicate grace, altogether as well 
without the uſe of theſe, as with it ; ſeeing 
the uſe of the word and ſacraments is not, in 

the leaſt, ſubſervient thereto, If, after 
IN *. . obſerved, it . nil be 


Sh inſiſted 


* Tnfant-circumcifio, as among the Few: ; j Infant- 
communion, in the Lord's ſupper, as among the antient 
chriſtians ; and Infant-baptiſm, as among us; theſe, 
ſurely, were not, nor can they be, of any ict: be- 
cauſe they cannot poſſibly have any __— or ' effi 
, on * mind of the recxiver. N 
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inſiſted on, that grace is communicated in 
and through the /e of the word and facra- 
ments; and that ſuch communication de- 
ends upon the adminiſtrator's being duty 
ſet apart and ordained to the prĩeſtly 
office; then the anſwer is, that this is not 
argument, or prog, but mere dogmatiſm. 
And as ſacraments, or poſitive inſtitu- 
tions, are conſtituted of corporeal or bodily 
actions, which are arbitrarily made to be 
ns or tokens of what the inſtitutor pleaſes; 
ſo to ſpiritualize theſe, or uſe them ſpiri- 
tually, (as I apprehend the people called 
Quakers pretend to do) this ſeems, to me, 
to be greatly, abjurd, or, atleaſt, to be alto- 
gether unintelligible. Thus, to w0a/h.a perſo 
with, or to plunge him under woter, is ar- 
bitrarily made a token of that perſon's. being 
voluntarily di/cipled to Chriſt, or his having 
choſen Cbriſt for his maſter ; and thus, when 
{wo or three are gathered together in 
Chriſt's name, or in obedience to his command, 
and break and eat bread, and drink wine, 
(which! is commonly called chriſtian commu- 
nion) theſe corporeal actions are arbitrarily 
made a ſign, token, or memorial of the 
death and; ſufferings of their maſter. ;. and are 
the alen, we by which his memory 
| „ 8 
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is to be perpetuated: but then, that theſe 
 corporeal or bodily actions can be ſpirituali- 
zed, or be ſpiritually performed, is as hard 
to conceive, as that, at the general reſur- 
rection, man ſhall be raiſed with a ſpiritual 
' body (1 Cor. xv. 44. It is ſown a natura! 
body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is à ſpiritual body) 
when ſpirit and body are conceived to be 
#40 oppoſites in nature, ſo that one cannot be 
the "other, at the ſame time; and, conſe- 
quently, the ſame ſimple identical thing 
cannot be both, If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
outward or warer-baptiſm was allo made- a 
vj ſible fign of an inward renovation of mind, 
which renovation was ſuppoſed to have taken 
place in the perſon baptized'; and that, by 
ſpiritual baptiſm, the Quakers' intend this 
inward renovation, according to what John 
the baptiſt has ſet forth, Marrhew iii. 11. J 
indeed baptize you oye water unto repen- 
trance (or in token of an inward: renova- 
tion, wrought in the perſon baptized) but 
be that cometh after me, is migbtier than J. 
whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to bear; be' ſhall 
 baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt, and with 
fre. Anſwer : admitting this, it alters not 
the caſe; * in this view of it, the 
corporeal 


corporeal actions 


ſore are not ſpiritually performed, nor ſpi- 
ritualized, nor is there any kind or ſort of 


baptiſm uſed in the caſe. For, tho' there 
may be what baptiſm is made the rn or 
token of; yet as the token is wanting, ſo 


baptiſm, which is that token, muſt be want- 


ing alſo. I have already obſerved, that bo- 


dily or corporeal actions, or things, cannot 


be ſpiritualized, nor be performed ſpiritu- 


ally; and as baptiſm is conſtituted of bodily 


or corporeal actions and things, that are 
arbitrarily made figns and tokens of ſome- 
not admit of their being ſprritualized, : or of 
their being performed ſpiritually; and which, 


I think; muſt be the caſe of all inſtitations 


of like kind, As to what Jobn the baptiſt 
faid, of baptizing with the Holy Ge and 
with fire, theſe words, when read, or beard; 
can impreſs no other images on the mind, 
than the bare ideas of characters, or ſounds; 

as they, when put together, have no other 
meaning, than what each reader, or bearer; 

is pleaſed arbitrarily to annex to them. To 
baptize (according to the ideas which com- 
mon uſage has annexed to thoſe words) is to 
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and things which conſti- 
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it under water or ſome other fluid; and, 
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—_— 


therefore, thoſe words, baptizing with the 


Boh ghoſt and with fire, cannot impreſs any, 


image upon the mind, that is relative 
to baptiſm, as they are altogether unin- 
telligible, and are no more expreſſive of 
that ordinance, than thoſe words, he ſhall 


 baptize you with walking and talking; 


walking and talking being as relative 
to, and as expreſſive of, baptiſm as. ghoſt 
and fire, And were it to be ſaid, that John 
Baptiſt gave the ſign viz. water-bapti/m, but 
it is Feſus Chriſt, who gives the thing, viz. in. 
ward regeneration, this would be quite tri- 
fling ; becauſe where there is not the thing, 
there cannot be the „gn, non-entity having 
no ſign. Where there is no ſubſtance, there 


can be no ſhadow; and where there is no 


thing, there can be no_fign or token of that 
thing; -bapti/m therefore cannot be a ſign. of 
what is not. The quoting the words of 
FJobn Bapiift, in the preſent caſe, I think, 
can anſwer no hn purpoſe, than the in- 
troducing one abſurd or unintelligible py 
tion, (if it may be ſo called) by way. of 


grace and ornament, and to give countenance 


to another. The Quakers, in thus ſpiritu- 
alizing the chriſtian inſtitutions, as they are 


called, 


The Author's Fa 
called, ſeem to have copied after the exams 
pie of St. Paul, who thus ſpiritualized ot 
allegorized (if thoſe terms may be allowed 
to ſignify the ſame thing) the inffiturrons of 


Moſes, and the hiftoryof the antient Patriarchs, 


without any ground, or any authority, that 
appears, ſave that of an indulged or fruitful 
fancy. Thus; Galatians iv. 21—26. Tell 
me, ye that deſire to be under the law, do ye not 
hear the law? (or rather, do you not heat 
the patriarchal hiſtory ?) for it is written, 
(not in the law, but in the hiſtory of the 
hebrew patriarchs) that Abraham had twws 
fons, the one by a bond maid, the other by a 
woman, was born after the fleſh + But he of 


tbings are an allegory; for theſe are the tub 
covenants ; the one from the mount Sinai, 
_ which gendereth to bondage, "which is Agar. 
For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and 
anſwereth to Jeruſalem which now ig, and 15 
in bondage with ber children. But Jeruſalem 
which is above, is free, which is the mother 
of us all. Here St. Paul declares that 
Abraham's two ſons, viz. Iſhmael and Tſaac, 
(the former a Baſtard, which he had by a 
bond fervant, the latter his /awful heir, 
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the free woman ' was by promiſe.” Which 
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which he had by Serab his wife) are an al- 
legory of two covenants; by which, I ap- 
prehend, St. Paul meant, that the e 
ſons of Abrabam were a kind of natural em- 
blems, or repreſentations, of the tuo covenants 
he referred to, as the principal circumſtances 
that attended each caſe were fmilar to each 
other; and that the former was introduced, 
and intended by providence, to point out the 


latter. I ſay, his, or ſomething. /ke: this, 
| ſeems. to be intended by the Apoſtle; or 


elſe we ſhall be at a loſs to know _ he 


intended by an allegory; ; and, * 
quently, we ſhall be in the A with ref 


ped to the whole. And here the queſtion 
will be, how came theſe. to ſons 


bam to be an allegory: of the tuo covenants 
referred to; ſeeing the former do not ap- 


pear to be natural emòlems of the latter, by 


a fimilitude of circumſtances with each other, 
ſo as for one to be pointed out by the other? 
The anſwer to this queſtion, therefore, 


muſt be this, iz. that it is an allegory of 


St. Paul's making, or that it has no other 
foundation than in the Apoſtle's imagination; 
who might as well, and as juſtly, have alle- 
gorized any other branch of hiſtory, and 


aun bis two covenants in it, as in this; 
ſeeing 
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Of hs ute eee 

ſeeing in his he has made but a poor hand 
of it. The Apoſtle having introduced the 
two ſons of Abraham, to exerciſe his alle- 
gorizing talent upon ; and having obſerved, 
that one of theſe was by a bond woman, and 
the other by a woman that was free, he 
adds, which things are an allegory, for theſe 
are the two covenants ; by which, ſurely, 
he muſt mean, that by zheſe the two co- 
venants were pointed out : But then, how 
theſe two covenants were emblematically 
pointed out * thereby, may, perhaps, greatly 
puzzle our moſt ſkilful allegorizers, or 
dealers'in allegory, plainly to make appear. 
Iſhmael, it is true, was of a bond woman, 
and Jaac by a woman that was free; but 
then, as theſe fons of Abraham'were both 
perfect men, one (for any thing that ap- 
pears) was as free from blemiſh, or any de: 
* Parables ſeem to be a proper means of inſtruction, 
by leading men to ſee that in a ſorely caſe, which they 
may not fo eaſily and readily fee in therr+own; as the 
parable of the ewe-lamb in David's caſe, 2 Sam. Xii. 
but then allegpr.zing, or turning of facts and fub/tances 
into emblems, types and ſhadows, as it is rever/mg of 
nature, by making the ſhadow take place before the {ub- 
ſtance ; or oppoſite to, and againft nature, by turnlig a 
real fact or ſubſtance into a meer ſhadow ; ſo it does not 
_ miniſter much inſtruction, but rather anſwers the -pur- 
poſes of crafty defigning men, by putting it into their 
power to lead weak credulous people into whatever 


they pleaſe, 
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fe in his conſtitution, as the other; 1o, 
from hence it ſeems difficult to ſhew, how 
two very different covenants could poſſibly 
be pointed out thereby. And: fuppoling 
Iſhmael was born in fornication, and of a 
woman that was a ſlave; yet, ſurely, nei- 
ther a Baſtard, nor a Vaſſal, can poſſibly be 
a proper emblem of any law, covenant, or 
diſpenſation that comes from the moſt perfect 
rectitude, or the perfection of viſdom and 
goodneſs, which is the caſe of the ſupreme 
Deity. St. Paul has alſo obſerved, that he 
who was of the bond woman was born after 
tbe fleſh, but he of the free Woman was: by | 
promiſe. The diſtinction that is made of 
I/mael's being born after the fleſh comes 
to nought, becauſe his brother Jac was 
born after the fleth alſo: For, tho the 
vigour of Abraham's conſtitution may have 
been miraculouſly reſtored ; yet, when it was 
reſtored, what was produced by it, was as 
much, and as truly of, or after the fleſh; as 

what was' produced by it before it's ; ; 
and ſuppoſing aac had been promiſed to 
Abraham, and Iſhmael was not, the queſtion 
is, how are two drfferent covenants pointed 
out thereby? St. Paul proceeds, but 
withal ſeems to drop the allegory, ariſing 
EE Ed edit 


from mae and IJſaac, and introduces 
ſomething elſe, v/z. the two different places 
thoſe covenants were delivered from, namely, 
the mount Sinai in Arabia, and Jeruſalem. 
that is above; and from thence he would 
infer the excellence and preferableneſs of 
one of theſe covenants, to the other. But, 
in order to fee the force of the Apoſtles ar- 
gument, I think, the 25th verſe. muſt be: 
putin a en and a ſupplement muſt 
be added to verſe 26. and then it may 
be read as followeth, beginning at verſe 24. 
Which things are an allegory ; for theſe are 
be tawo covenants ; the one is from the mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is 
Agar (for this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, 
which anſwereth to Jeruſalem which now is, 
and is in bondage with her. children) and the 
_ other is from Jeruſalem that 1s above, which 
is free, and which 1s the mother of us all. 
Here the Apoſtle argues from the places 

whence thoſe covenants are ſuppoſed to 
come, and faith that the firſt came from Agar, 
or mount Sinai in Arabia, which Sinai, 
he faith, gendereth to bondage; but how 
the mount Sinai gendered (whatever be 
meant by gendering) to bondage, more 


ran any other mountain. or place, is hard 
to 
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to conceive, Beſides, the Moſait bondage 
' aroſe from the law or covenant itſelf, and 
not from the place where that law was igt 
promulged. St. Paul adds, that this Sinai 
in Arabia anfwereth to Feruſalem, which 
now is, and is in bondage with her children. 
The bondage referred to, and complained of, 
was what lay upon the Jews, from the giv- 
ing the firſt covenant, and all the time that 
covenant late; and, therefore, Sinai 
could not more anſwer, nor be more relative 
to Feruſalem, than to any other "city or 
place in Judea; nor does the bondage of 
that law at all appear to be pointed out 
thereby. The orber covenant is ſaid to 
come from Jeruſalem that is above, which 
is. free, and is the mother of us all; but 
then, what St. Pau! meant by Feruſalem 
that is above, what by her being free, and 
what by her being the mother of us all, 
1s ſcarce conceivable. If, by the laft cove- 
nant's coming from Jeruſalem that is above, 

de meant it's coming from God ; then, that 
ſuppoſes the fir covenant did not come from 
God, but was only the produce of human 
weakneſs ; and, indeed, this is the only ſenſe 
in which any part of St. Paul's reaſoning 
ſeems at all to bis purpoſe. For, if the ff 


covenant 
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/enant was from mount Sinai in Arabia, 
e was from below, or of men; then, 
it may well be expected to have thoſe 
weakneſſes and imperfections which the 
Ane it with, and which all bu- 
1poſitions are liable to: and, if the 

other: covenant was from Jeruſalem that is 


above, that is fr 


ſubject, as the Eaſt is from the Mſt. Fur 


it is written, rejoyce thou barren that bear- 
eft not; break forth and cry, thou that tra- 


vaileſt not > for the deſolate hath many more 
children than ſhe hich: hath an husband. 
Good ar what, connection, or relation, 


can it be, to a barren woman, that harſors 
have many more children than tho 
that have. buhands ? ſeeing ſhe has neither 


leſs nor more; nor is it yet, perhaps, very 
clear, 15 from 4 


T more 
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om God; then, it may 
fairly be ſuppoſed to have thoſe excellencies 
and per fections, as are ſuitable to that moſt 
perfect intelligence it came from. St. Paul 
having thus raiſed an argument, in favour + 
of the ſecond covenant, from the place it 
came from; be, then, as at verſe 27, 
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ther the contrary; tho', hereby, the apoſtle, 
indeed, has given learned and artſul com- 
mentators a fair opportunity of ſhewing” 
their dexterity, in diſcovering connections 
and relations where there are none in na- 
ture. St. Paul having taken a flight, as 
aforeſaid, he returned to his allegory ; and | 
this he ſeems to do by way of application, 
verſes 28, 29. Now we, brethren, as Iſaac 
was, are the children of promiſe. But as. 
then he that was born after the fleſh per 
ſecuted him who was born after the ſpirit, 
even ſo it is now. The hebrew hiſtorian 
faith, (as at Gengſis xxi. 9.) and Sarah | ſaw 
the fon of Hagar the Egyptian, which Joe 
had'born unto Abraham, mocking; but gives 
no account what that mocking Was, nor 
abo it was directed to; ſo that, for any 
thing that appears; Jac may have been out 
of the queſtion: And ſuppoſing that /. 
mael mocked Jſaac; yet, it muſt needs have 
been but a very triſling injury: to him, as 
he was but a child that had then been 
weaned; whereas Iſbmael ſuffered: a much 
more grievaus and heavy perſerution,. on a- 
count thereof; inaſmuch, as he, who was 
bund a dd was, with his mother, turned 
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adriſt in the world, to ſhift for themſelves, 
with no other proviſion than ſome bread and 


a bottle of water; ſo that he who was born 
after the fleſh (as St. Paul calls it) ſeems 
to have been the much greater ſufferer, 
Theſe are ſome of the wanderings of this 
great man. 

Wur run there are any Sacraments, or 
poſitive inſtitutions, of this ſort, that may 


properly be deemed acts of piety, which are 


of a divine original, is a point that, perhaps, 
may admit of ſome doubt or diſpute. As 
to the inſtitutions of Moſes, they ſeem to 
have been treated diſre/pef7fully by tus of the 
apoſtles of Cbriſt, viz. St. Peter, and St. 
Paul; by whom they ſeem to be conſidered, 


as below, and unworthy of the ſupreme 


| Deity: Thus, St. Peter, ſpeaking of the 
Moſaicł inſtitutions, As xv. 10. calls them 
a Tote, which neither their fathers nor they 
were able to bear; and if the caſe was as St. 

Peter hath averred, then, ſurely, this in- 
fupportable burthen dught not to have been 
lain upon them; and, conſequently; the 
gulling the necks of that” people with this 
grievous yoke, or the laying” ſuch: an an- 
reaſdnable taxation upon them, could not 
N have been the act of the ſupreme 
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Deity ; becauſe, it is not to be ſuppoſed, or 
admitted, that God would act ſo unkind, 
ſo unworthi ly, by any of his creatures, much 
leſs would he deal thus with his peculiar 
and favourite people, as the Fewos were con- 
ſidered, or, at leaſt, as they conſidered 
themſelves to be; nor, ſurely, would it 
have been an act of kindneſs to the Fews, 
for the Deity to have given them ſuch a 
burthenſome law, which, yet, I apprehend, 


it is judged to have been. St. Paul, like- 


wiſe, not only fixed the ſame brand of infa- 
my upon thoſe inſtitutions, in Galatians v. 
1. but he alſo called them carnal ordinances, 
as in Hebrews i ix. 10. and weak and beggarly 
elements, as in Galatians, i iv. 9. which con- 
tempruous characters, ſurely, would not have 
been fixed upon theſe 7n/titutions by St. 


Paul, had he conſidered them to have been 


of a divine original. And, as to the inſtitu- 
tions of Chri/? they do not appear to be re- 


lative to the ſupreme God, but only to the 
41 iſciples of Chri % and their maſter; and if 
that be the caſe, then, they are not to be 
conſidered as acis of worſhip or external pi» 


ety, and, conſequently, are out of the preſent 


queſtion. Thus, baptiſm ſeems to be. inſti- 
tuted, 350 intended, only as a mark, or vi- 
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fible token, of voluntary diſcipleſbip to 
Chrift, Matthew xxviii, 19. And the Lord's 
Supper ſeems intended to awaken, and keep 

alive, upon the minds of Chriſt's followers, 
a juſt and worthy ſenſe of the beautiful cha- 
rafter of their maſter, Luke xxii. 19. To 
which we may add the waſhing of feet, 
which ſeems to bear ſome reſemblance to a 
poſitive inftitution ; this ſeems deſigned, and 
intended, to impreſs ſtrongly, upon the 
minds of Chriſt's diſciples, a ſenſe of that 
friendly and brotherly behaviour, (even to 
the perſonal performance of the meaneſt 
offices in life) which he defired they would 
exerciſe, one to another, as bearing the cha- 
racer of his diſciples ; of which he gave it 
them in charge, that, in his particular, 
they were to imitate him; ſuppoſing it to 
be greatly prepoſterous for the ſervants, or 
diſciples, to be above any thing that 'was 
not below their lord and maſter, Fobn xili. 
4—17. Theſe, I think, are the principal 

of thoſe poſitive inſtitutions, which, with 
us, are conſidered to be of a divine ori- 

ginal. 3 

As to prayer, a queſtion may ariſe, whe- 
ther it is a part of natural religion, or whe- 
ther it is to be conſidered as a pgitive inſti- 
F 3 tutton, 
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278 The Author's Fare: 
fution or ſomething of like kind ? which 
queſtion, perhaps, may much more caſily 
be aſked, than anſwered. ' If prayer be 
conſidered as a part of natural religion, then, 
it ſeems to ſuppoſe that God not only 
hears, but alſo that he anſwers the requeſts 
of his creatures, by giving them what they 
pray for, if the requeſt be reaſonable and 


for the petitioner's good, and that this is ge- 


nerally the caſe; I ſay, this ſeems to be 
ſuppoſed, becauſe, otherwiſe, perhaps, we 
ſhall be at a loſs to diſcover what there is, 
in nature, to be a proper ground for prayer, 
ſo as to render it a part of natural religion. 
For, if God does not anſwer any of our re- 
queſts, by giving us what we pray for ; 
then, the queſtion will be, why do we 
make thoſe requeſts ? or what reſpec? is 
| ſhewn to the Deity, by asking him for what 
is not to be obtained by aſking ? or, if only 
a few, viz. ſome particulars requeſted, will 
be granted ; then, the queſtion will be, why 
ſhould we pray for all forts of favours, or, 
indeed, for any favours at all? ſeeing we 
have no rule, by which we can judge what 


particular favours will be vouchſafed to each 


individual, nor at what particular time thoſe 
favours that are to be vouchſafed will be 
granted 
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granted to the petitioner; ſo that, in this 
view of the caſe, prayer, at beſt, is like ſboot- 
ing at rovers, in which, poſſibly, there may 
be ten tbouſand to one againſt the petitioner, If 
the above ſuppoſition be admitted, vi. that 
God does, in general, anſwer the requeſts of 
his creatures, by giving them what they 
pray for, when the requeſt is reaſonable 
and for the petitioners good ; then, it may 
well be expected, that the truth of this ſup- 
poſition is abundantly made evident, by 
conftant and daily experience and fact, ſeeing 
there are a multitude of petitions, conflantly 
and daily put up to the Deity ; bat then, 
this involves us in ſuch difficulties, as ſeem, 
at leaſt, to be unſurmountable; becauſe, to 
appearance, conſtant and daily experience 
and fact are againſt us, there being a mul- 
titude of prayers, conſtantly and daily 
put up to God, of which there does not 
appear to be any ground for ſuppoſing that 
thoſe prayers are anſwered, tho' what is 
prayed for ſeems proper for the petitioners 
to aſe, and for God to give, Thus, fre · 
quent petitions are put up, by pions good 
people, to the Deity, that he would fo 
diſpoſe the minds of the Kings and Rulers of 
mankind, as that thoſe Rulers may become 

„ good 
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good men, and may rule the people in righ- 
teouſneſs; which requeſts, as the good of 
mankind is greatly intergſted in them, ſo, 
ſurely, they are both it to be acbed and an- 
fwered, ſuppoſing the changing or- turning 
men's hearts to be a part of that providential 
government that God exerciſes among the 
children of men; and yet, notwithſtanding 
the multitude and the frequent repetitions 
of theſe requeſts, the Potentates of the earth, 
in general, ſeem to go on in their own way, 
which, God knows, is bad enough. And, 
tho pious people are willing to ſuppoſe that 
they frequently experience the e to 
prayer, as they daily receive a ſupply of 
their daily wants, according to the requeſts 
which they have daily put up to the Deity, 
in that behalf; yet, in this, the preſump- 
tion lies ſtrong againſt them ; for, as the 
ſupply takes place, by and through the or- 
dinary courſe of things, without any par- 
ticular divine interpoſition, ſo there is juſt 
ground for preſuming that the caſe would 
have been juſt the ſame, whether the peti- 
tioner had prayed to God, or not. When 
to armies are going to engage in a battle, 
each army puts up it's petition. to God to 
give them the viFory ; and, whether vic- 

tory 
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tory be obtained by one, or the other, it af- 
fords a pretence, to the victorious party, 

that victory to them was the anſwer to prayer; 
tho', perhaps, in the next engagement, be- 
fore. which God was equally invoked by 
each party, the victorious party are routed, 
and this pretence ſeems to be as well grounded 
as moſt, if not all other pretences of like 
kind. If it ſhould be faid, that God has 
made prayer the condition of his favours ; 
and, therefore, if we do not ask for what 
we want, we have no reaſon to expect it, 
whether God gives it in anſwer to prayer, 
or not. This affertion muſt be anſwered 
by an interrogation, viz. when, and where 
did God come to this agreement with his 
creatures? And if there has been ſuch an 
agreement, then, moſt certainly, God will 
perform his part, by giving what is prayed . 
for, when the requeſt is reaſonable and for 
the petitioner's good; but then, this does 
not appear to be the caſe, in fact, as has 
been already obſerved. Chriſt indeed pro- 
miſed his diſciples, John xvi. 23. that 
©** whatſoever they ſhould aſk the father, 
in his name, he would give it them.” 
This is a moſt unbounded promiſe, tho', I 
think, it will be bat juſt to limit it as above, 
Vis, 
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oner's good. Now, however the caſe may 


have been heretofore, it ſeems to be an uſeleſs 
promiſe now; and, therefore, it may ſeem 
to follow, that either now Chriſt has uo di/- 
ciples, at leaſt, among us; or elſe, that now 
this promiſe is of none effect; for, notwith- 

ſtanding the numerous fervent prayers of the 
faithful, things ſeem -to take their natural 
courſe, as to proſperity and adverſity, health 
and ſickneſs, and every thing elſe, with 
which they are concerned, in- this world, 


and of which an inflance can ſcarce be pro- 

duced to the contrary. Beſides, as God is 

the moſt perfect intelligence and boundleſs | 
goodneſs ; ſo, he does not need to be ſpurred 


up, by our prayers, to do what is right, nor 
will all our importunity prevail upon him 


to do what is wrong. On the other fide, 


if prayer be conſidered as a poſitive inflitu- 
tion, or ſomething of like kind, the ground 
of which is not previous in nature, but only 
in the uſẽ of it it may be ſubſervient to the 
petitioner's good, by introducing in him 
ſuch proper reflections, and, thereby, pro- 
r affections and act ions, as, otherwiſe, 
8 s affairs and advocations would divert "JA 


hers ; I fay, if this be the caſe, then the 
fore- 
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forergentioned difficulties ſeem to vaniſh. 
And, in this view of 'the caſe, God is not 
mocked by being inuoted; for, as the in- 
voker does not propoſe to inform the Deity, 
nor to make any alteration in him, by his 
prayers, but only uſes God's name by way 
of petition, &c. in order to raiſe in his own 
mind ſuch proper reflections, and, thereby, 
ſuch affections and actions as will render 
him pleafing to his maker; ſo, he neither 
defires nor expects to have his prayers an- 
ſwered, in any other way than through the 
natural courſe of things. If he prays for 
the forgiveneſs of his fins, he neither deſires 
nor hopes to obtain forgiveneſs, in any 
other way than by rendering bimſelf the 
proper object of mercy ; if he prays for his 
daily bread, he neither defires nor expects 
a ſupply, but in the courſe of God's general 
providence, with reſpect to which, he is 
ſenſible, his prayers can make no alteration. 
Ad, ſuppoſing there be an impropriety, 
in praying to God for what prayer will not 
be a means to obtain ; yet, that impropriety, 
or prayer, thus circumſtanced, ſurely, is 
not mocking of God, Whether fuch im- 
propriety ought to be a bar to prayer, or 
re aac it be diſplegſing to God, are queſ- 
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284 The Author's Fatewel. 
tions quite diſtin&t and different from the 


queſtion under conſideration, vi. whe- 


ther praying to God for what prayer will 
not be a means to obtain, be mocking God? 


It has been, and ſtill is, a practice, among 


pious people, to /ay grace (as it is called) 
both before, and after meat; by which in- 
vocation of the Deity, no man of common 
ſenſe, ſurely, does defire, or expect, that 
God will miraculouſly work any change in 
the qualities of the food to be eaten, or in 
the diſpoſitions of the flomachs that are to 
receive it; but only, that, by theſe acts of 
piety, or devotion, a ſenſe of God's provi- 


dential goodneſs may be impreſſed upon the 


mind, with a thankful remembrance thereof; 
and to call this mocking of God, ſeems, at 
leaſt, to be a hard ſaying. n 


Bor farther, the term religion is, by 


ſome men, annexed to the motives to action, 


and not to the actions themſelves; and thus, 


actions take the denomination of being re- 
ligious from the religious motives which are 


the ground and reaſon of them, and obedi- 
_ ence to God's will and a view to his glory 


are what conſtitute religious motives ; fo 


that, when an action is done in obedience 


to God's laws and with a referrence to his 
glory, 
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glory it iS a religious action „ and all actions, 
that ſpring from any other motive, are not 
religious actions. Here, the article [with 
referrence to God's glory] ſeems to be ſuper- 
numerary, becauſe the glory, which accrues 
to God, in this caſe, ariſes from the obedi- 
ence that is paid to his laws; and, therefore, 
to do a thing in obedzence to God's laws, 
and with referrence to his glory, is the ſame 
thing. And here, 1 think, it may not be 
improper to take notice of a doctrine that has 
been advanced, viz. that ſelſiſeneſs is the 
fole principle of action to men; and if ſo, 
there can be no foundation for the above 
diftinftion, viz. of religious motives and 
other motives : For as, upon the preſent 
ſuppoſition, there i is, to man, but one com- 
mon motive to action, viz. /elfi/bneſs ; ſo, 
obedience to God's will is not that motive, 
nor is it any motive to action at all, becauſe 

it is not obedience to God's will, but the 
advantage the agent propoſes to obtain by 
that obedience, which is the motive to action 
to him. But then, that ſelfiſhneſs | is the ſole 
principle of action to men, of this, I pre- 
ſume, every man's experience convinces him 
to the contrary : For, tho the affection of 
Jive which has a very great influence 
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286 The Author's Farewel. 
upon man, was, by the author of our be- 
ings, made a part of the human conſtitu- 


tion, the viciating of which affection, I 


apprehend, to be the great corruption of hu- 
man nature; yet, I think, there is ſcarce a 
man ſo vicioufly ſelſſſd, but what, in ſome 
few inſtances, at leaſt, ac em Wend and 
more generous principle. | 0 
Bu r to return: I _ obſerva: chit 
the term religion is, by ſome men, ante red 
to the motives to action, and in this, I 
think, there can be no diſpute ; becauſe 
every man is at liberty to annex to his words 
what” ideas he pleaſes, provided he explains 
himſelf and ſhews what thoſe ideas are, that 
ſo no other man may be inpoſeu upon there- 
by. But this is not all. For, as there is a 


diſparity betwixt motives, one being more 
valuable than another; fo; obedience to God's 


will is repreſented to be the miſt worthy 
and valuable motive to action, in man. 
Upon which I obſerve, that as the 


ſame action may be done from different 


motives, and as one motive is preferrabli 
to another ; ſo the preſent enquiry is, what 


there is, in nature, to be the ground of that 
preference, and by which one motive may 


property be {aid to be better, or more valu- 
able, 


able, than another? And, in order to ſatis- 
fy this enquiry, it is to be obſerved, that 
our actions may relate either ſimply to God, 
to our ſebves, or to another, As to actions 


that are compoanded in theſe reſpects, they 


are not ſo proper to explain the ſubject, but 
would rather embarraſs it, and, therefore, 
will not be taken notice of. If an action 
relates mpiy to God, that is, if reſpe& is 
only intended to be paid to God by that ac- 
tion, and neither ourſelves, nor others, are 
intereſted in it; then, as the #indneſs and 
goodneſs of the Deity are the moſt ' proper * 
ground of reſpect, ſo, a ſenſe of that good- 
neſs and kindneſs muſt be the moſt proper, 
and, therefore, the gig valuable 5 / 
to action, in that caſe: voluntarily to pa 

our reſpect to God, from a; ſenſei of * — 
bundant goodneſs — kindneſs, is, moſt 
certainly, more worthy and valuable, in it- 


ſelf, than to pay that reſpect from a ſenſe 


of our being commanded of God to do ſo, 
according to the proverb; ** one volunteer ĩs 
better than t᷑̃wo preſſed men. If the action 
relates imply te one u- ff. then, as ſe}/-guod + 
is the proper ground of doing good to 'our-" 
ſelves; io, a ſenſe of lg muſt be Fe” 
mn proper motive to action, in that caſe; 
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„ re man to ao e 
himſelf, by any external action, from a 
ſenſe of the benefit he is to reap by that ac- 
tion, this is certainly more natural, more 
proper, and, therefore, more valuable, than 
to do it in obedience to a divine command. 
If the action relates imply to another, as he 
only is immediately intereſted in it and be- 
nefited by it; then, as the kindneſs and be- 
r 
other, together with the propriety of that 
communication, are the mo/# natural and 
proper ground of doing good; ſo, the more 
proper, the more generous, the more diſin- 
terefled, the more worthy and valuable muſt 
the motive to action be. And, that this 
matter may be made yet clearer, let us ſup- 
poſe. a perſon in great miſery and diſtreſs, 
who is the proper object of pity and relief; 
and ſuppoſe I not only have it in my power, 
but alſo that I am diſpoſed to relieve him; 
which diſpoſition may ariſe, either from a 
feeling ſenſe of the diſtreſs and miſery the 
| perſon. is under, and from a /enſe of the 
propriety. and fitneſs of my relieving him; 
or ĩit may ariſe from a ſenſe of my being 
commanded. by God to miniſter that relief 
to him; or it may ariſe from a ſenſe and de- 


Va * 
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fire of raiſing my reputation by this means, 
and ſo: of remotely ſerving myſelf thereby: 
now, the queſtion, ariſing from hence, is, 
which of thoſe motives to action is the moſt 
worthy and valuable, in the caſe under con- 
ſideration? With reſpe& to the jfr/# and Ia 
of theſe motives, I think, there can be no 
difficulty in diſcovering which is the 59%; 
becauſe, I ſuppoſe, it will be readily admit- 
ted, that for a man to remove the diſtreſſes 
of his neighbour, purely out of &rndneſs to 
him, and from a ſenſe of the propriety and 
fitneſs of ſo doing, that this is much more 
worthy and valuable, than for a man to re- 
move thoſe diſtreſſes meerly from a view of 
ſerving himſelf thereby. The point, there- 
fore, to be conſidered, is, whether the per- 
forming a good action, becauſe it is a good 
action, and from a ſenſe of the propriety and 
fitneſs of performing it; or whether the per- 
forming that action in obedzence to a divine 
command; I fay, the point is, which of 
thoſe motives to action is the moſt worthy 
and valuable? And, in order to clear up 
this point, it muſt be confidered what are 
the grounds of obedience to God's laws, con- 
ſidered imply as ſuch, that is, conſidered . 
abſtraftedly from the propriety and fitneſs of 
abs U the 
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290 The Author's Farewel. 
the laws themſelves; and which J appres- 
hend to be one or otber of theſe, namely, 
from the conſideration of God's being our 
governor, who will reward our obedience, 
and puniſh our diſobedience, to his laws; or 
from the conſideration of his being our 
greateſt benefactor and friend, who, by his 
abundant kindneſs, has laid us under the 
higheſt obligations; theſe, I apprehend to 
be the grounds upon which obedience is. paid 
to God's laws. For were we to admit, for 
argument's ſake, what otherwiſe is not to 
be admitted, viz, that we have received no 
favour, no kindneſs, from the Deity, at- 
any time paſt, nor ſhall we be any ways 
zntereſted in him, or be concerned with him, 
at any time to come; then, and in that caſe, - 
as the Deity would be no ways related to us, 
ſo there would be no grounds for us to pay. 
any obedience to his laws at all; and, there- 
fore, the ground of our obedience to God's 
laws muſt be, either his being our governor, 
or elſe his being our benefafor and Friend. 
If the ground of obedience to God's laws be 
his being our governor, who will reward 
our obedience, and puniſb our diſobedience, 
to his laws; then, ſelſſbneſs is moſt appa- 
reatly the /pring of action, in that caſe: 
- | "bus 
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but, ſurely, to do a good action, becauſe 
it is a good action, and from a ſenſe of the 
prepriety and fitneſs of that performance, is 
to act from a much more worthy and valuable 
motive, than to do that good action from a 
view of a man's ſerving himſelf thereby, 
which is the caſe of paying obedience to 
God's laws, upon the ground before men- 
tioned. If the ground of obedience to God's 
laws be the favour and kindneſs we have 
received from the Deity, and becauſe he is 
our benefaftor and friend; then, gratitude 
is moſt apparently the ſpring of action, in 
that caſe'; then, paying obedience to God's 
laws is returning good for good, or the anſ- 
wering (as far as it is in our power) a pre- 
cedent obligation; but, ſurely, to perform a 
good action becauſe it is a good action, and 
to do this independent of all obligation, 
muſt be more noble, more generous, more 
worthy and valuable, than to do that good 
action by way of return for favours received, 
which is the caſe of paying obedience to 
God's laws, on account of his being our 
bene factor and friend, And, if the per- 
forming a good action becauſe it is a good 
action, and the doing this independent of all 
obligation, "ip" a ſpring of action, which, in 

" "8 the 
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the nature of the thing, is nat worthy, and 
valuable; then, moſt certainly, it muſt be 

ſo in the fight and eſtimation of the Deity, 
RELIGION is alſo ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
into natural and revealed. But then, as 
natural religion is abſolutely perfect and ad- 
mits of no addition, diminution, or altera- 
tion ; therefore, e religion, if it be 
of God, can be no other, nor no more, than 
a promulgation or a republication of the 
pure and uncorrupted religion of nature. 
And, as to pofitive inſtitutions and all ex- 
ternal religion, if it may be ſo called, theſe 
are not religion or piety zzſelf, but only 
are relative to it, as they are either outward 
ſgus of it, or elſe are means to excite and 
increaſe it, as has been already obſerved. 
When men are ſunk into groſs. gnorance | 
and error, and are greatly viciated in their 
affections and actions, then, God may, for any 
reaſon 1 can ſee to the contrary, kindly in- 
terpoſe, by a ſpecial application of his power 
and. providence, and reveal to men ſuch 
uſe eful truths, as, otherwiſe, they might be 
ignorant of or might not attend to; and 
alſo lay before them ſuch rules of life, as 
they ought to walk. by; and likewiſe preſs 
their obedience with * motives, and, 
thereby, 
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thereby, lead them to repentance and refor- 
mation; I ſay, this may be the caſe; but then, 
that it is ſo, and when it is ſo, will, from 
the nature of the thing, be a matter of doubt 
and diſputation ; the truth of which is veri- 
fied by abundant experience and fact, 
LasTLy, ſome ſay, the term religion, 
when uſed in it's > firſt or primary ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies any ſyſtem or compoſition of doc- 
trines and precepts, which any man or ſo- 
ciety of men, ſhall adept, and make it a 
rule or ſtandard of faith and practice to hin 
or themſelves : ſo that, whatever accords 
with ſuch ſtandard, that is rue religion to 
the perſon or party that adopts it; and, 
whatever is repugnant to ſuch rule, that is 
falſe religion to ſuch perſon or party ; and, 
conſequently, what is true religion to one 
man or ſociety of men, may be falſe reli- 
gion to another. And, in this view of the 
caſe, what makes or denominates one man 
to be truly religious, may make or denomi- 
nate another man to be really irreligions ; 
and, in this view, likewiſe, a man may be 
very religious, and yet be a very bad man; 
and he may be very irreligious, and yet be 
a worthy good man ; as religion has no rela- 
Hon to, or connection with virtue, goodnefs, 
U 3 or 
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or moral rectitude, but only as it may be 
thus connected by the arbitrary determina- 
tion of it's imbiber. Thus, Judaiſm is rue 
religion to a Jeu, Paganiſm to a Pagan, 
Mahometaniſm to a Mabometan ; ; and the 
oppoſite to each of theſe, is falſe religion 
to the perſon or party who adopts it: fo 
that, whether a man be virtuous or vicious, 
if he ſtrictly conforms, in judgment and 
practice, to that Hliem, or compoſition of 
doctrines and precepts, he has adopted, ſuch 
conformity denominates him to be a religious 
man. And thus, likewiſe, Chriſtianity, 
could it be defined and certainly determined 
what it is, would be true religion to a chriſ- 
| tian; ; but, whereas Chriſtianity is altogether 
indeterminate, therefore, what is deemed to 
be ſuch, by each Sg ſect, that is true 
religion to that edt ; and it's oppoſite, in any 
of it's branches, is 1 e religion to them. 
Thus, Popery is true religion to a Papiſt, 
Call to a Catvinift, Lutheraniſm to a 
Lutberan, SC. and the oppoſite to each of 
kheſe, is falſe religion to the ſeci who has 
| adopted ſe And, in this view of the caſe, 
_ religion. is mee artificial and of human 
creation; as it is founded on the will and 


5 determination of the, e eh or party who 
im bjbex 
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imbibes or adopts it. Religion being thus 
of human creation, and 4/ religions, how 
different ſoever from each other, being, each 
one, equally true to the perſon or party 
who adopts it, from hence a queſtion does 
very naturally ariſe, vig. whether all reli- 
gions are equa}ly relative to the favour of 
God? This queſtion has, in effect, been 
anſwered by St. Peter, long ago; the zuftneſs 
and propriety of which anſwer is ſubmit- 
ted to the judgment of every reader, 
Thus As x. 34, 35. Then Peter opened 
bis mouth; and ſaid, of a truth 1 perceive 
that God is no reſpecter of perſons; but in 
every nation, he that feareth him, and work- 
eth righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. As 
St. Peter's parents were Fews ; ſo, in con- 
ſequence thereof, he not only adop ted the 
Jeus religion, and made it his o.n; but 
alſo, he ſteadily adbered to that principle 
upon which all their religion and policy was 
grounded, viz. that God had choſen the 
feed of Jacob, with thoſe who ſhould be 
profelyted to their religion, to be his peculiar 
and favourite people through all poſterity, 
till time ſhould be no more, excluſive of all 
other families, nations and people in the 
worlds but when St. Peter had (by ſome 
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296 The Author's Farewel. 
means or other, and the hiſtorian ſays by a 
von) a ſtrong impreſſion, upon his mind, 
of a ſheet let down from heaven, in which 
were all manner of beaſts and creeping 
things, both clean and unclean, as thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Jeuiſb law; and being 
required to #i/] and eat of theſe, promiſ- 
cuouſly, without ſeparating the clean from 
the unclean ; and, from thence, being led 
to conſider that ſuch a diſtinction was mere- 
ly arbitrary, as having no foundation in 
nature, any otherwiſe than as one ſpecres of 
animals may be more proper food for man 
than others; and, after this, he being re- 
quired to go to Cornelius, whom, when he had 
converſed with, he found to be a very wor- 
thy good man, though not of the ſeed of Jacob, 
though not proſelyted to the Fews religion, 
though not a Chriſtian but only in the way 
of being ſuch; all theſe things being put to- 
gether in the Apoſtle's mind, and being ſe- 
riouſly and candidly confided by him; 
from thence he cleariy perceived, or it ap- 
peared; to him, to be a moſt obvious truth, 
that the above principle; which, before that 
time, he had /triftly adbered to, vis. * 
God's favour being confined to the Fews, or 


m to any ſect or party 1559 
ever 
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ever, was falſe and groundleſs. From the 


above premiſes the apoſtle drawed this con- 


cluſion, which he conſidered as a certain 
truth, viz, that God is no reſpecter of per- 
ſons, that he does not pay a partial regard 
to the perſons of men, on account of their 
wealth, or power, or high ſtation in the 
world, or any natural endowments of body 
or mind, or on account of family, or de- 
ſcent, or country, or profeſſion, or religion ; 
but regards men only (as they are free beings) 
on account of their rendering themſelves per- 
ſonally valuable, and juſtly approveable, 1n 
a due diſcharye of all the ob/gatzons of na- 
ture, by a true fear of God, and a right 


behaviour to, or performing ths of righ- 


teouſneſs unto men, Then Peter opened his 
mouth, and ſaid, of a truth I perceive that 
God is no reſpecter of perſons ; but (in op- 
poſition to the falſe principle the apoſtle had 


been educated in, and, before that time, had 


ſtiffly adhered to) in every nation (and, con- 
ſequently, of all religions and religious 
profeſſions in every nation) he (and he 
only) that feareth him, and worketh righ- 
Feouſneſs, is accepted with him, When St. 
Peter drawed this concluſion from the above 
premiſes, chriſtianity (whatever it be) was 
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but in it's infancy ; it was, as it were, but 
beginning to be, conſidering it to be of human, 
or even of divine creation; and, therefore, 
it was ſo far from being the religion of eve- 
ry nation, at that time, that it could ſcarce- 
ly be ſaid, to be the * of any nation, 
as thoſe few Jews, who had embraced it, 
could not well be ſtiled the Jewiſh nation, 
nor were they ſo conſidered ; | but, on the 
contrary, the Fews, as a nation, are repre- 
ſented, as having rejected Jeſus Chriſt and 
his religion, when offered to them by it's 
promulgers; and Jet, at that time, St. Pe- 
ter avers, that, in every nation, he that 
feared God and wrought righteouſneſs was 
accepted with him; ſo that, according to 
St. Peter, whether a man be a Jeu, or an 
Infidel with regard toJudaiſm ; whether he be a 
Pagan, or an Infidel with regard to Paganiſm ; 
whetherhbe bea Mabometan, or an Infidel with 
regard toMahometaniſm ; or whether he be 
a Chriftion, or an Infidel. with regard to 
chriſtianity; 3 if he anſwers the obligation 
of nature, by a true fear of God, and by a 
right behaviour towards his fellow-creatures 
(which i is ſuppoſed may be the caſe, the ſup- 
poſition: being obviouſly implied in the apo- 
ſtle's concluſion) then, in gu, or either = 
| po c 
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thoſe caſes, he is (according to St, Peter) 
ſecure of God's s favour; but, without theſe, 
that is, without a true fear of God and 
works of righteouſneſs, he is excluded from 
it, whatever his country, his family, his 
profeffion, or religion may be. 80 that, 
St. Peter's anſwer, to the above queſtion, 
ſeems to be this, viz, that all religions, 
when conſidered abſtractedly from the mo- 
ral influence they may have upon the mind 
and life of the profeſſor, are upon a foot, 
with regard to God's favour, whether a man 
adopts judaiſm, or paganiſm, or mahome- 
taniſm, or chriſtianity, if what he adopts 
has no moral influence upon his mind and 
life, if it does not produce in him, and from 
him, a true fear of God and works of 
righteouſneſs unto men, nor iS ſubſervient 
thereto ; then, it has nothing in it that isa 
real good to him, nor does it, in the leaſt, 
render him acceptable to his maker. And 
this is the caſe of all religions; they only 
become eventually good to the profeſſor, 
and render him pleaſing to God, as they be- 
come, or are made by him, a moral means 
to this end, viz, to a true fear of God 
and a Ni behaviour to himſelf and his 
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Ir the concluſion St. Peter has drawn 
from the above-mentioned premiſes be ju/t 
and well-grounded, then, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve to my readers, what extravagency, or 
rather religious madneſs, has taken place 

and prevailed, as well in former as later 
times; though, perhaps, there may be. too 
much ground to fear, that craft, rather 
than crazineſs, has had the principal ſhare 
in the management of all religious affairs, 
at all times, and in all parts of the world. 
It would be 700 tedious in itſelf, as well as 
it is out of my power, to enumerate the 
many wild and romantic doctrines, rites and 
ceremonies, which have been adopted by 
the ſeveral religious parties, who have taken 
place, in the ſeveral ages and parts of the 
world; and therefore, I ſhall only inſtance 
in what falls more immediately within our 
notice and obſervation, . One great cry, 
among chriſtians, has been, that faith is the 
Principal pre-requiſite to God's fayour ; ſome 
join works of -r:ghteouſneſs with it, "others 
exclude good works out of the caſe, and 
moſt require /uch faith as is of their party 8 
coining; whereas, according to St. Peter, 
in every nation, whether it's inhabitants 


have ever beard of Me * or Chriſt, or any 
other 
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other promulger of divine revelation, or | 
not; or whether they are behevers or inſi- 
dels, with regard to their reſpective miſſions, 
whoever, among them, fears God and. 


works righteouſneſs, is mee with him. 
So that, faith in any religious leader, or in 


his miniſtry, is ſo far from being a neceflury . 


pre- requiſite to God's favour, that (accor- 
ding to St. Peter) it is altogether ſuper- 
numerary with regard to it. And, indeed, 


the very ſuppoſition is a repugnancy to na- 


ture; it is like gathering grapes of thorns, 


or figs of thi/iles, or, at leaſt, it is like ex- 
pecting to gather the beft of fruit, viz. God's 
favour,from a dead body or tree, as St. James 
hath repreſented faith to be, when conſi- 
dered abſtractediy from the moral influence it 
may have upon the mind and life of the be- 
liever. The Methodiſts in this age, as well 


as Muggleton and his fo/lowers in the laſt, 
proclaim a full and free pardon of all ſins, 
to all true believers in their way of believ- 


ing; though, perhaps, it may be hard to 


conceive what their way of believing is; and 
they likewiſe denounce damnation, eternal 


damnation, upon all eb/iznate unbelievers 


and they might, with equa/ propriety, have. 
proclaimed a full and free pardon of all fins, 


to 
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302 The Author's Farewel. 
to all that ſee with their bodily eyes, and 
have denounced damnation upon all that are 
blind ; the latter being as likely to be a 
meſſage from God, as the former, How- 
ever, let it be remembered, to the comfort of 
all thoſe Hhoneſt minds who cannot attain to 
ſuch faith as the Methodiſts pretend to boaſt 
of, that St. Peter hath (and, it is to be ho-. 
ped, very juſtiy) excluded both faith and in- 


fidelity out of the caſe; and hath made, or 


rather declared, the plain honeſt fear of God 
and a rigbt behaviour to ourſelves and fellow- 
creatures, to be the true and only ground of 
divine acceptance. And, not only the Metho- 
diſts, but alſo their moſt viblent ofpoſers, thoſe 
who treat them with great contempt, make 
loud complaints againſt them and blame 
them much for exceeding the bounds or 
ſtandard of enthuſiaſm, that hath been fixed by 
their ſuperiors; I ſay, that even theſe ſtaunch 
oppoſers of Methodiſm have not failed to 
act their parts in this religious farce. Our 
ereed-makers and creed. defenders ſpare not to 


declare, in the face of God and of his church, 


or people, that whofoever doth not come up 
to that fandard of orthodoxy that hath 
been fixed, and who doth not believe faith. 
Fully that creed which our holy mother the 

church 
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church hath adopted and, thereby, in a man- 
ner, made ſacred, he cannot be ſaved; and 
that, without doubt, ſuch deficient and un- 
ſound believers, who fail herein, will pe- 
riſb everlaſiingly. Theſe are the damning, 
and, therefore, I think, damnable doctrines 
taught by ſome, at leaſt, of our /oul-ſaving 
divines, who would fain make the world 
believe, that hey, and they only, have ob- 
tained a patent from God, to ſhew to men 
the true way to falvation. Moreover, thoſe 
licenſed ſoul-Javers, thoſe pretended lights 
of the world, in their pulpit harangues, 
and likewiſe in their writings, have been 
too apt to abuſe and vilify thoſe who will 
not ſubmit to their dictates; and would fain 
repreſent them to be as odrous to God, as 
they endeavour to make them to their 
nezghbours, Whoever dares call in queſtion 
the judgments and determinations of theſe 
fallible men, who aſſume a dominion over 
the Faith of their brethren, he is preſently 
fiigmatized, and loaded with characters that 
are deemed terms of reproach ; he is a Free- 
thinker, a Deift, an Infidel, and what not! 
Yea, even Ather/m-is ſometimes made part 
of his character; and he is placed among 

thoſe ſoorners who - /cek wwiſdonr and find it 
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304 The Author's Farewel. 
not . Proverbs. xiv. 6. However, theſe ate 
the ways of men, who, though they cover 
themſelves with religious diſſimulation as 
with a cloak, and pretend that the things of 
God and of another world are their main 
concern; yet, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
tences, by their «works they may be known, 
as a tree by its fruit; their haughtineſs and 
pride, their avarice, ambition and tyranny, 
and a full gratification of their appetites and 
paſſions, plainly beſpeak them to be men of, 
from, and for this world, Nevertheleſs, 
God's ways are not as man's ways, with him 
there is no reſpect of perſons ; but, in every 
nation under heaven, he who fears God and 
works righteouſneſs is accepted with him, 
whether he be a believer, or an 2nfidel, with 
regard to the religion in vogue; or whatever 
reproacbes he may fall under on account of 
theſe. Infidelity is likewiſe conſidered to 
be ſuch a great and crying ſin as brings 
down God's judgments upon a nation; and, 
in particular, the preſent rebellion in Scot- 
land, and the evils that have attended it, are 
placed to the account of ixſidelity. So that 
(it ſeems) it is infidelity which hath 
brought a popiſh pretender from Italy, and 
which ſent a .body of Highlanders, from 
| Scotland, 
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Jcotland, to afflict this orthodox nation. 
Hard and unequal providence indeed! that 
God ſhould correct a nation of found belie- 
vers, a church (if our clergy do not carry 
their compliment t high) the pureſt and 
moſt primitive of any church in the world, 
upon account, and for the fake of a few 
znfidels who reſide among them; but this 
is not the caſe, if St. Peter has judged 
rightly of this matter, I am ſenſible, that 
many paſſages may be collected from the 
books of the New Teſtament, and made to 
| ſpeak juſt the reverſe to what St. Peter has 
concluded, as mentioned above ; but then, 
this will not in the leaſt weaken or invali- 
date that concluſion, but only render thoſe 
writings leſs valuable, by making them to 
be a nurſery of confufion and contradiction, 
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SECTION 
| CONCERNING A 
FUTURE STATE 
| " "1. Þ as 
_ ExtsTENCE to ME N: 
WHEREIN 
The evidence ariſing from the fact of Chriſt's 
reſurrection, to prove the poſſibility and 


certainty of a future reſurection to life eternal, 
is particularly conſidered. 
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SECTION IV. 


cen a Future State of — 
iſtence to Men. 
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HAT men ore, and what they 
are, theſe are queſtions which 
each individual of our ſpecies is 
in ſome meaſure qualified to anſwer, from 
what he experiences of, in, and from him- 
elf: But then, that men will be and what 
they will be in futurity, are queſtions that, 
perhaps, do not admit of ſo eaſy a ſolution. 
Man may be conſidered to be the bead or 
principal part of the animal creation, as the 
human powers, taken together, ſeem at leaſt 
to excel the powers of any other ſpecies of 
animals, and as ſuch man may be conſi- 
dered to be the principal inhabitant” of this 
globe: But then, mar ſtands upon a level 
with all other. ima in this, viz. he is 
born to die; that is, man is not only ſiabject 
or liable to mortality, but the ſeeds of mor- 
tality are born witb him and in bim, ſo that 
n or later his compoſition will come 
1 to 
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310 The Author's Farewel. 
to a diſſolution, For, as it is with the vege- 
table, ſo it is with the animal creation in 
general, and ſo it is with the ſpecies of man- 
kind in particular; each, according to their 
natures, are prepared to increaſe and multiply, 
and alſo to decay and come to a diſſolution, 
and thereby to make way for thoſe others 
of their ſpecies that are prepared to ſucceed 
them. . This is the caſe of a/l other an ' 
as far as they come, within our notice ; and 
this, I think, is evidently the caſe of that 
compounded creature called man, as he is 
prepared and conſtituted to be an inhabitant | 
of this earth; he no ſogner begins to be, 
but he enters upon that progreſſion which 
ends in the a:ſelution of the human conſti- 
tution. This is a point that needs no illuſ- 
tration; becauſe it unavoidably falls within 
very man's. notice and obſervation. We 
no ſooner make our appearance in the 
world, and thereby conſtitute infants, which 
is reckoned the fr// ſtage of life, but we 
gradually paſs on to a ſtate of chilghood, and 
from thence to another ſtage of life called 
youth, and from thence to manhood,. and ſo, 
by degrees, We arrive to the b1ghef her fec- 
tion which the compoſition, of each indivi- 
t is capable of ing to, under the 


cir- 
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circumſtances that attend each one's caſe: 
And then the conſtitution of each individual 
does as certainly and as gradually. decay, 
until it is diſſolved by death, from which the 
moſt healthy, the moſt cautions and careful 
are not exempt, For, tho many, by care- 
leſſneſs, intemperance, Cc. ſhorten their 
days, and bring life to an end much ſooner 
than - otherwiſe it might be; and others, 
thro' a healthy conſtitution and a prudent 
care, lengthen out life to the fartheſt ſtretch 
that nature will admit ; yet, we ſee, by uni- 
verſal experience, that no care is ſufficzent 
to keep off old age, nor put o death, it's con- 


ſtant attendant. And, as man is Born to die, 


or brings the ſeeds of mortality into the 
world with him; ſo, in conſequence thereof, 
death has paſſed univerſally. upon all, with- 
out any exception that we have any certain 
knowledge of. As to Enoch and Elijab's 

not taſting death, who were ſaid to be tranſ- 
lated 200i alive into ſome other region 
of the univerſe; theſe are facts of ſo very 
uncommon and peculiar a nature, that the 
bare authority of ane /ngle hiſtorian does not 


ſeem ſuitable or ſufficient to ſupport the 


credit of either of them. Our forefathers 
are dead, and likewiſe their forefathers be- 
X 4 fore 
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312 The Authors Farewel. 
| Fote them, and this has been the caſe of al] 


the generations of mankind, ever ſince the 


firſt Sedation of our ſpecies; for, as they 
have all taken their turns upon, and have 
at different times been the inbabitants of 
this globe; ſo, they have all, in their reſ- 
pective turns, naturally and nn come 
to a diſſolution. 

' WHETHER the "ROY anna; or that 
en of intelligence and activity which 
takes place in man and is a part of the hu- 
man conſtitution, be, of ſel, a ſubſiſtance 
or permanent being that is quite diffin?} 
from any ſyſtem of matter, that exiſts inde- 
pendent of the body it acts in and by, and 
is not diſſolvable by and with the diſſolution 
of that body; or whether it be a fabſiſtance 
perfectly diſtinct from the body, and yet, in 
it's own nature, equally periſhable as the 
body, ſo as that the diſſolution of one will 
introduce the diſſolution of the other; or 
whether the human mind reſults from, and 
is, 17/olf,) a part of a temporary periſhable con- 
ſtitution, which is difofved by and with 
the diflolution of that compoſition ; theſe are 
| points that I cannot poſſibly determine which 
is the cale, becauſe I have not wherewith 
to o ground och determination upon; and 
20 : | there 
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therefore, all that I can obſerve upon the 
caſe is only this, viz. that if the human 
mind be, of ztfelf, diſtin& from any material 
ſyſtem, a prmanent being that exiſts inde- 
grrndent of the body and does not periſh with 
it; then, there is a proper foundation for 
thoſe * arguments upon which a future judg- 
ment (which ſuppoſes a future ſtate of ex- 
iſtence to men) are grounded: But if the 


human mind be a ſubſiſtanee, which, tho? 


diſtinct from the body, yet is equaliy periſbable 
with it; or if the human mind reſults from, 
and depends upon a temporary periſhable 
conſtitution, and is diflolved by and with the 
diſſolution of that compofitron ; then, ſurely, 
there can be no place for argument with regard 
to a future ſtate of exiſtence to men, or a fu- 
ture retribution; becauſe when the human 
frame is diſſolved by death, then man ceaſes to 
be and is 0 more. To argue, in this caſe, from 
the #nown properties of matter, does not 
ſeem, to me at leaſt, to give full ſatisfaction. 


That it is abſolutely above the power and 


ſkill of man to produce a temporary periſh- 

* By arguments, here are meant thoſe conſiderations, 
upon which the % and reaſonable expectation of a fu- 
ture retribution is groynded ; and as that retribution ſap- 
paſes a future ſtate of exiſtence to men, ſo thoſe con- 
ſiderations may be conſidered as arguments for ſuch a 


ſtate: the conſideration of which will more properly 
come into the next ſection. 
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able conſtitution or ſyſtem of matter, from 


which intelligence and activity ſhall naturally 
flow, may, perhaps, be the truth of the 


caſe ; but then, I think, it wil be hard to 


ſay that this is ab/olutely above the power 
and ſkill of the Deity; or. that it is quite 
out of the reach of divine power to unite a 
mind to a human body, which is perfeatly 
diſtinct from it, and yet, in it's own nature, 

equally periſhable with it; theſe, ſurely are 
hard ſayings. Man may divide, unite, 
compound, and modify matter as he pleaſes; = 
and yet, perhaps, after all, it may fall re- 

main an unintelligent, unactive ſubject. 
And, tho” man can ſo modify matter, as that 
it ſhall have the ſhape and figure of a human 
body ; yet, if he extends his power and ſkill 
to the utmoſt ſtretch, (for any thing that ap- 


pears) he cannot produce ſuch a body; that 


is, he cannot produce a body compounded of 
fuch fleſh and blood, and bones and muſcles, 
and arteries, &c, and covered with ſuch a 
skin, as the human body appears to be; and 
therefore, if man cannot perform the Jeſs, 


then, ſurely, he cannot perform the greater 


work. If man, with a/l his power and 
skill, cannot pepe a human body, con- 
Ae abſira#tedl noe any principle of in- 
| | eie 
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telligence or activity as flowing from it; then, 
it is certain, he cannot produce ſuch a can- 
ftitution from which an intelligent active 


mind u flow : But then, that ſuch a pro- 
duction is abſolutely above the power and 
kill of the Deity I cannot determine, and 


therefore will not preſume to ſay. A bird's 
egg, for any thing that appears, is no other, 


nor no more than an unintelligent paſſive 
compoſition of matter; and yet, by the appli- 
cation of a proper quantity of beat, in a 
er time, a living active creature is pro- 
duced; which creature has ſuch an inferior 
kind or degree of intelligence, as is ſuitable 
and proper to it's ſtate and the part it is to 
act. And if ſuch an inferior kind or degree 
of intelligence as takes place in a bird, may 


be ſuppoſed to reſult from a material ſtem, 


under proper circumſtances ;- then, I think, 
it may be admitted that the ſuperior kind or 
degree of intelligence that takes place in mar, 
may be produced in the ſame way. To lay, 
that the intelligence and activity which ap- 
pear to take place in a bird, are not the re- 


| ſult of the material ſiſtem, properly heated, 
&c, but of an immaterial ſubſtance, which 


is wy diſtinft from the material compoſi- 
tion, tho' united to it, and ads in it and by 
A it ; 
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326 The Author's F re 
it; this, 1 think, is more eaſily taken for 
granted, than proved. And, admitting that 
the intelligence and activity which appear to 
take place in a bird, are not the reſult of 
the material ſyſtem, properly heated, Gc. but 
are produced by a ſubhſtenct that is quite diſ- 
tin& from it; yet, if that ſubſiſtence be equally 
periſhable with the material ſyſtem it is united 
to and acts in and by, of which, I think, we 
cannot be certain of the contrary; then, in the 
iſſue, it comes to the ſame (with reſpect to the 
point under conſideration) as if it reed 
from the material ſyſtem, as aforeſaid. 

| Bes1Des, according to the expetiments 
Wen made, (if common fame may be re- 
lied upon, in the caſe I am going to refer to) 
the animal called a Polipus, when cut crofs- 


_ ways, and thereby divided into three parts, 


produces (in ſome time) three compleat ani- 
mals of the ſame kind ; that is, of the ſame 


form and /e with the aum thus divided, 
as it was antecedent to that diviſion. For, 


as, from the fore- part, or head, there grows 
out a middle-part and tail; and from the 


nu dule- part there grows out a head and a 
tail; and from the fail. part there grows 


out a midale- part and head ; fo, upon or in 
conſequence of this div ifon of matte (up- 


— | 
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poſing there be not a diviſion of ming) and 
increaſe of form, there is, to appearance at 
leaſt, an increaſe of mind alſo, as each par- 
ticular, individual body, form, or compoſi- 
tion of matter, thus produced, has a par- 
ticular mind, to act or operate upon it. By 
mind, I mean, that there appears to be, in 
each individual, a diſtinct, active or fel I 
moving principle, with . I think, 

there muſt be, in each individual, ſome low 
degree of intelligence, to introduce a grou nd, 

or . reaion, or motive, or excitement ; to 
action, and to direct that power, when ex- 
erted, to the end propoſed to be obtained by 
it; I fay, there muſt be ſome /qw degree of 
intelligence. to occafion the exertion of the 
ſelf-moving power, becauſe otherwiſe it 
would not be exerted at all; and this intel- 


lectual and active faculty I call a mind. 


And, in this caſe, the increaſe of mind 
ſeems to re/ulf from and be the produce of 
the increaſe of body, particularly modified, 

circumſtanced, Sc. Upon which I ob- 
ſerve, that if a mind of a very low and infe- 
rior kind may reſult from, and be the na- 
tural production of a:compolition of matter, 
particularly modified, circumſtanced, &c. 
which ſeems to be the caſe of the mind of 
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318 The Author's Fa 
a Polipus ; then, that may be the caſe of 
minds of a ſuperior kind. This caſe, and 
the reaſonings upon it, ſeem, to me, of 
ſome weigbt; and, therefore, I think, it is 
not unworthy the notice and attention of 
our moſt able and learned immaterialifts. 
I am ſenſible, it may be urged, that minds 


are of two diſtinct ſpecies or kinds, vi. 


ſenſitive and rational ; and tho' the former 


of theſe may reſult from a material ſyſtem, 


properly conſtituted and circumſtanced, 
ſeeing it has only material and ſenjiti ve 

things for it's object, and upon which only 
it's thinking and reflecting powers are exer- 
ciſed; in which caſe the mind is contatu- 


ral to the objects it is exerciſed 1 ypon and 
is converſant with, and which is the caſe 


of the mind of a &rute ; yet, in the latter 


caſe, vz. that of a rational mind, it is quite 


otherwiſe, the ratio of things being irrela- 
tive to matter and ſenſe, and, therefore, 
muſt be imperceptible' to a mind that re- 
ſults from a material ſyſtem only; and, 
conſequently, can only be cognizable to a 
mind that reſults from a principle that is 
diftinff from and ſuperior to matter, vis. 


an immaterial ſubſtance, and which is the 
oy of the ra of a nan. Upon which I 


* 


— — 
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obleres, that if a ſenſitive mind cannot take 
cognizance of the ratio of things, becauſe 
the ratio of things is irrelative to matter 
and ſenſe, which is the principle from which 
a ſenſitive mind reſults or flows; then, from 
hence it may ſeem to follow, that a ratio- 
nal mind (ſuch as the ſupreme Deity may 
well be ſuppoſed to be) cannot take cogni- 
zance of material and ſenſitive objects, for 
the ſame reaſon, viz. becauſe material and 
ſenſitive ob) cats are quite irrelative to an 
immaterial ſubſtance, which is the principle 
a rational mind flows from. Again, if a 
mind that reſults from an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance can take cognizance « of material and 
ſenfible or ſenſitive objects, (which is ſu p- 
poſed to be the caſe of the mind of a man) 
notwithſtanding material and ſenſible objects 
are irrelative to the principle that mind re- 
ſults from; then, by parity of reaſon, a 
mind that reſults from a material compoli- 
tion only, may take cognizance of the ratis 
of things, (and which may be the cafe, of 
the mind of a man allo) notwithſtanding the 
ratio of things is irrelative to the principle 
chat mind reſults from. Beſides, the h. 
ing power, or thinking itſelf, ſeems, at 
leaſt, to be as irrelative to matter in one 


| caſe, 
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caſe, as in the other ; that is, whether the 
object it is l upon be ſenſitive or 
rational. And therefore, if the material 
ſyſtem which conſtitutes an animal called 
a horſe, produces ſuch a mind as is ſenſible 
of pain, and, from it's reflecting upon the 
diſagreeableneſs of that ſenſation, does care- 
fully avoid the place where it has ſuffered 


it, or where what appears | to the animal to 


have cauſed that pain did take place ; then, 


why may not a material compoſition. of a 
more curious kind produce a mind which is 
not only ſenſible of pain and, from a ſenſe 
of the diſagreeableneſs of that ſenſation, 

carefully avoids it himſelf, but alſo 8 
communicating pain to ofhers, and prevents 
the communication of pain by and to ns, 


from a ſenſe of the propriety and , fitneſs of 


ſuch a conduct; that i is, from the ratio of 
things ? I fay, FI .a material ſyſtem may 


produce ſuch a kind or degree of intelli- 
gence, or a perceptive power as is fi ufficient 
for the former ; then, why may not a more 
curious ſyſtem of matter produce ſuch a kind 
or degree of intelligence, or a perceptive 
pc which will be ſufficient for the 
latter ? Seeing intelligence itſelf, or the 
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from the objects it is exerciſed upon, ſeems, 
to me at leaſt, to be equally as irrelative to 
matter in one caſe, as in the other? What 
connection, what relation is there betwixt 
ſolidity, figure, magnitude, &c. which are 
the known properties of matter, and thoſe 
perceptions which conſtitute the ſenſations 
of pleaſure and pain; more than betwixt 


the noten properties of matter, and the per- 
ceptions of the ratio of things? Or what 


connection or relation is there betwixt com- 
preſſing, dilating, dividing, uniting, ex- 
tending, contracting, ſeparating, compound- 
ing, &c. which are the &nown ways that 
matter is capable of being acted upon, and 
the perceptions which conſtitute the ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure and pain; more than be- 
twixt theſe, and the perceptions of the ratio 


I call the ſenſations of pleaſure and pain perceptions ; 
decauſe, I think, I do as much perceive that cutting my 
fleſh gives me uneaſineſs, or pain, as I do perceive that 
the whole is equal to all it's parts, which is a truth inde- 

| pendent of time or place; or, as I do percerve that to do 
by others, as we may reaſonably deſire and expect that 
others will do by us, in like circumſtances, is a proper 
rule of action to men 5 truth . — propoſition is 
founded in the rea things I fay, it ſeems, to me, 
that I do as Gor up reefve, or it is as much an act of 
perception iti ane caſe, as in the other ; and that theſe 
perceptions. are the produce Re ie 
an 4 I ent i * ; G > SE bat of th” ad 
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of things? Surely, not more in one caſe, 

than in the other. And, therefore, if 
matter can be /o modiſied as to produce a 
mind capable of the perceptions, or ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure and pain; then, why may 
not matter be /o modified as to produce a 
mind capable of. perceiving the ratio of 
things ? ſeeing one of theſe ſeems, at leaſt, 
to be as irre/ative to matter as the other. 
To ſay, (as, I think, a late learned and in- 
genious author intended to be underſtood to 
ſay, in what he has offered upon the ſub- 
ject, or elſe I do not underſtand him, viz.) 
that in man there are zo diſtinct minds, 
of tuo diſtinct ſpecies, 'vis. ſenſitive and 
rational; and that theſe are diſtin& in their 
acts and operations; that by one of theſe a 
man perceives the ratio of things, and that 
material and ſenſible objects are perceived 
by the other. Upon which I obſerve, that 
experience. and feeling ſeem, to me at leaſt, 
to be Againſt this ſuppoſition; becauſe they 
ſeem to be the very ſame intelligent principle 
or perceptiye power by which I perceive the 
diſagreeableneſs of pain to nayſelf, and the 
impropriety of unreafonablentſs of ' my cauſe- 
leſly communicating ſuch a diſagreeable 

chin” as pain to others; Which ſeHſame 
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principle ſeems to be the parent of all per- 
ceptions in me. Moreover, were there 
tuo ſuch perceptive powers in man, the one 
connatural to a material ſyſtem, and the 
other quite irrelative to and independent of 
matter; then, tho' the en i ue mind might 
be affected, might be /frengthned or weakened 
by the ſtrengthning or weakening of the 
material ſyſtem; and the like of the mate- 
rial ſyſtem with and by ſuch a mind, ſeeing 
theſe are ſu ppoſed to be connatural to each 
other: yet it is quite annatural to ſuppoſe; 
upon the preſent foot of argument, that this 
can be the caſe of a material ſyſtem and a 
rational mind, with reſpe& to each other; 
becauſe, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, a ra- 
tional mind is irrelative to, and independent 
of matter: Then Idiotiſin would not be the 
get of ſome great diſorder in the material 
lyſtem, which, by phyſicians, I apprehend, 
it is judged to be; but it would ariſe from 
the want or abſence of a ſecond mind, viz; 
a rational one, which only is capable of per- 
ceiving the ratio of things. Then delrri- 
ouſneſs and madneſs would not be the reſult 
of any bodily diſorder, of a fever, &c. and 
the removal of theſe would not be the ef- 


oy of removing a diſorder that was upon 
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the material compoſition ; but by the re- 
treat and return of the rational mind to the 


perſon concerned. This, I ſay, muſt be the 


caſe, upon the fuppoſition of tuo fuch 
minds in a man ; whereas the contrary to 


tis ſeems to be much better ſupported from 


experience and fat. However, whether 
the rational mind in a man reſults from a 
material ſyſtem, or from an immaterial ſub- 
ance ; this, I think, is; moſt obvious, viz. 
it riſes and falls (if I may ſo ſpeak) with 
the material compolition it acts in and by; 
elſe whence comes the proverb, once a man 
and favice a child. 

Bur farther ; though there cho 99 able. 
by which we can trace out any pre-exiſting 


ftate we have been in, or that the preſent 
_ conſtitution of things is connected with any 


conftitution that is pat; and though there 
are no certain figns in nature of a connec- 
tion of this conſtitution with a conſtitution 
to come; yet it will not follow that there 


is uo ſucbh connection, or that there has not 


been, or will not be any ſuch ſtate. As to 


the evidence againſt our having pre-exiſted, 
which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from our 
nat remembering any ſuch ſtate, that does not 


There are many images 
pictured 


prove the point, 
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pictured upon the human mind, which, as 
ſoon as they are removed, or obliterated, (by 
the interpoſition of other images that are 
impreſſed) they are forgot, and are never 
remembered afterwards, while life laſteth ; 
and this muſt be the caſe in a multitude 
of inſtances. Now, to argue, that, becauſe 
theſe images or perceptions are not remem- 
bered by us, therefore they were not, would 
be to'argue againſt experience and plain fact. 
Beſides, as the memory grows up and ri. 
pens by and with the human conſtitution, 
ſo it weakens and decays with it; and, ſome- 
times, the conſtitution receives ſuch a ſbocł, 
by an appolectic fit, or otherwiſe, that the 
uſe of the retentive faculty is amo? Toft, 
long before the d:fſolutron of the body; and 
therefore, if we do or may loſe the remem- 
brance of preſent things, whilſt the human 
frame continues; then, our act remembering 
that we have pre-exiſted, and bore à part in 
a conſtitution of things that is paſt, can be 
ub proof that we have not pre- exiſted. And 
if the images of preſent things are liable to 
be totally obliterated, whilſt the human 
frame continues, which is efIC6OtK the Gale; 


in a a Coffe of Wea to come, 1 5 We 
3 cannot 
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cannot be certain that the images of pre- 
ſent things will Zhen be preſent to the mind 
and be remembered by us. For, if we loſe 
the remembrance of things now, under that 
conſtitution in which they are acted; then, 
vue cannot be /are that ſuch remembrance 
will be 'reffored to us, under another conſti- 
tution of things to come, And, as we can- 
not be certain that we have not bore a _ 
in a conſtitution of things that is ; ſo 
neither can we come to any certainiy, = 
we ſhall not act, or bear a part, in a conſti- 
tution which is yet to came. For, though 
the multitudes of mankind, who have acted 
a part in life and are gone off the ſtage of 
action, to appearance are not, our fore- fa- 
thers are dead, and we know them 10 more, 
and they, to appearance, are * as if they had 
never been; yet this does not prove the ne- 
gative ſide of the queſtion, vig. that theſe, 
and wwe with them, will not make a part of 
a conſtitution of things to come. And, as 
the Mead de of the en Wen does 
4 „ 
* | Though * are a canes our 8 er by 
ſome means or other, have been rendered greatly re- 
-markable, and thereby the remembrance of them hath 


been perpetuated; yet, this is not the caſe of the bulk 
of mankind, who, when they they ceaſe to be remem- 


bered petſonally, are ſcarce «Vein Tray at all, but are, 
to appearance, as if they had never been. 
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not admit of proof; ſo neither, I think, can 
certainty be obtained with regard to the af. 
firmative, For, as to the evidence that a- 
riſes from apparitions, reſurrections, and o- 
ther /ike facts, to prove the exiſtence of the 
human mind, after the diſſolution of, and 
conſequently after it's ſeparation from the 
body; theſe, I think, do not give certain 
proof, in the preſent caſe, becauſe the facts 
themſelves are liable to be diſputed. And, 
as to the philoſophical arguments and reaſon- 
ings that are offered on both' ſides of this 
queſtion, they are r abſtruſe and ſubtle: 
for me to underſtand z- and, therefore, Ican- 
not form any judgment about them, nor 
draw any concluſion from them. And, tho' 
we cannot come to ſtrict certainty, in the 

preſent cafe (as, I think, we cannot;) yet, 
ſurely, our judgments and ſubſequent behavi- 
our ought to be determined and directed by 
the greater degree of probability, as well in 
this, as in any other caſe. I am ſenſible, 
it is maintained by ſome, that divine revue. 
lation affords a proper ground of certainty, 
with reſpect to men's future exiſtence; 
whereas, I think, it does not. For, as we 
cannot, in the nature of the thing, come to 
2 1 with regard to the dforne. origi- 
1 ; nal 
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nal of any external revelation; ſo, from 
hence it ſeems to follow, that 20 revelation 
can be a proper ground of certainty, with 
reſpect to the truth of any propoſition that 
is grounded upon it, becauſe that would be 
drawing a certain concluſion from an uncer- 
tain principle, which is abſurd, And, 
HERR, perhaps, it may be expected that 
I ſhould take notice of what may be urged 
from St. Paul, concerning the doctrine: of 
Futurity, viz. that as the Apoſtle obſerved, 
2 Timothy i. 10. That life. and immortality. 
were brought to light by the goſpel: ſo he, 
in 1 Corinthians xv. ſeems to conſider Chriſt 
as being raiſed from the dead on purpoſe 
clearly to evince both the poſſibility and cer- 
tainty of a future reſurrection to life eter- 
nal; and therefore, if the reſurrection of 
Chriſt be ſo well atteſted, as to lay a proper 
foundation of credit, with regard to that 
fact; then, that fact becomes a iu founda- 
tion for credit, with regard to the doctrine 
of futurity; that is, it becomes a juſt and 
proper foundation for us to ground the belief 
of futurity upon, With reſpe& to what is 
here urged; I obſerve, that when St. Paul 
ſaid, that life and immortality were brought 


o debe in the goth poly aig 


mean 
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mean no more, than that the rue way to 
a happy immortality was plainly pointed out 
by the goſpel; and this aſſertion of St. Paul 
the goſpel, ſurely, will ;zu//zfy. If it ſhould 
be infiſted on, that St. Paul meant the doc- 3 
trine of futurity, and that it was diſcovered = 
or made known by the goſpel; then, the I 
aſſertion does not come with a very good H 
grace from that Apoſtle ; becauſe he not on- 1 
ly knew that there were a conſiderable 
number of people among the TFews, vix. 
the Phariſees, of which ſect himſelf and 
family were a part, who believed and zea- 
louſly maintained the doctrine of futurity, 
as appears from Acts xxiii. 6, 7, 8. but he 
alſo repreſents a reſurrection to a future life 
to be what the body of the ' Few0i/h nation 
had hope in, as a promiſe of God that had 
been made to their fathers. For, as St. 
Paul repreſented his belief in, and his ad- 

berence to the doctrine of the reſurrection, to 
be the ground of * the charge laid againſt 
ee id ah alas ara 
When St. Paul returned to Jeruſalem, after ha- 
ving preached the goſpel to the Gentiles, (according to 
de Chriſtian hiſtorian As xxi.) he went to St, Fames, 


when the elders were preſent, and acquainted - them of 
the great ſucceſs of his miniſtry among the 1 And 
that many 
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James, and the elders alſo, informed St. Pay | 
thouſand Feus were believers in Chriſt, which believers 
De 1 were 


— 2 — —— — — — 


him by the Jeus; ſo, he conſidered that 
doctrine as a jewiſh doctrine, or as what had 


| been | conſtant ly. believed in, and hoped: for 
by that people. Thus, St. Paul told the 


; E 8 * . * | a * 
# * ' 


were all zealous of the lawiz and as they had heard that 
St. Paul had taught all the Jews, which were among 
the Gentiles, to forſake Moſes, ſaying, that they ought 
not to circumciſe their children, nor walk after the cu- 
Ams; ſo, of courſe, they would come together for ſa- 
tigſaction. However, to avoid the preſent difficulty, St. 
James and the elders propoſed to St. Paul a way to de- 
ceiue thoſe Fetus, which Paul approved, as appears from 
his compliance with it; vix. they had faun men, who had 
a vow on them, whom they adviſed St. Paul to take and 
purify himſelf with them, and be at charges with them, 


and ſhane their heads, that hereby all might 4now, from 


what had been ſaid of him was falſe; and that he walked 
orderly, and kept the law, verſe 26. But then, though 
St. Paul went into the temple to anſwer the pur pad an 
forefaid ; yet, it had another great and unexpected effect, 
and became the accaſion of thoſe troubles that afterwards 


St. Paul's conformity to the law, in theſe inſtances, 


| befel him. For, when the ſeven days for purification 
were almoſt ended, the Fews which were of Aa, when 


they. ſaw Paul in the temple, and having before ſeen Tro- 
2 an Epheſian with him in the city, whom they 

ought Paul had brought with him into the temple, they 
ſtirred up all the people, and laid hands upon Paul, cry- 
ng out {men of Vrael, help; this is the man that teach- 
eth all men every where againſt the people, and the law, 
and this place: and farther, hath, brought Greeks alſo into 
the temple, and hath polluted this holy place] verſes 27, 
28. This is the charge of the Jews. againſt St. Paul, 
in which there is not a tittle concerning his having taught 


the doctrine of the rgſurrection, as he afterwards. pre- 


tended the caſe to be. In like 


to the above charge, Tertullus the 0 ba 
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F ews at Rome, As xxviii. 20. for the 
hope of Iſrael he was bound with the chain 
they ſaw upon him. And thus, he told 
King Agrippa, Afﬀs xxvi. that the Fews' 


St. Paul, in the following words, [we have found this 
man a peſiilent fellow, and a mover of ſedition among all 
the Fews throughout the world, and a ring-leader of the 
ſe of the Nazarenes ; who alſo have gone about to pro- 
phane the temple, whom we' took, and would have 
judged according to our law] Acts xxiv. 5, 6. To 
which accuſation the Fetus aſſented, ſaying, that theſe 
things zwere ſo, verſe 9. In this 9 we have not a 
word of St. Paul's preaching the doctrine of 'the-reſur- 
reftion, nor, indeed, does it appear that there was, or 
could be any place for it; ſeeing the preaching that 
doctrine could not be deemed criminal by the Fetus; but 
it ſeems to have been forced into the caſe, by St. Paul, 
to anſwer a preſent purpoſe to himſelf. For when the 
chief captain had brought forth Paul before the council, 
in order to know what the Fetus had to charge him with, 
and Paul perceiving that the audience were partly Sad- 
duces and partly Phariſees, he (to gain a party to himſelf) 
craftily eryed out [men and brethren, I am a Pharzſee, 
the /on of a Phariſee, of the hope and reſurrefion of the 
dead I am called in queſtion] Acts xxiii. 6. This ftra- 
tagem anſwered the purpoſe, for by it the multitude be- 
came divided, and St. Paul drew. off a great party to his 
fide. And, though it does not appear that St. Paul's 
preaching the doctrine of the reſurreion was ever laid to 
his charge, nor is it at all el to have been the caſe ; yet, 
we find he food to it, and repreſented it to be the ground 
of thoſe troubles that befel him; probably the better to 
tonceal the true cauſe of his misfortunes, and which, 
poſſibly, he might be gſbamed of, viz. his acting the deceit- 
ful part before-mentioned, by. going into the temple, 
and performing according to the law, with the view 
and intent of impeſing upon, and deceiving the judaiſing 
Chriſtians thereby. | 
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knew, that, after the moſt ſtrict ſect of their 
religion, he had lived a Phariſee, which 
fe maintained the doctrine of the reſur- 
rection; and (ſaid he) now I fend Land. 1 
Judged for the hope of the promiſe made 
God unto our fathers: unto which = 
miſe. our twelve tribes, inflantly ſerving God 
day and night, hope to come; for which hopes 
Sake, King Agrippa, I am accuſed of tbe 
Jeus, verſes 5, 6, 7. And that a reſur- 
rection to a future life was the object of this 
hope, is not only evident from what St. 
Paul ſaid, chap. xxiii. verſe 6. of the hope 
and reſurrettion of the dead. I am called in 
queſtion ; but alſo from the words that im- 
mediately follow, viz. why ſhould it be 
thought a thing incredible: that God ſhould 
_ raiſe the dead? This being the ſtate. of the 
caſe, it ſeems exceeding ſtrange, that St. 
Paul ſhould conſider life and immortality 
as having been brought to ligt by the ge 
pel; when, according to him, a reſurrection 
to a future life was a flanding doctrine a- 
mong the Jeus, and was what their 
forefathers believed, and had hope in. 
And, admitting the fact of Chriſt's reſurrec- 
tion to be ſo well atteſted, as to lay a proper 
ae. for ts with ins $9, that 
ct: 
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fact: Vet, that the pgſſibility and certainty 


of a future reſurrection to life eternal are 


clearly evinced by it, may not, perhaps, be 
clearly perceived by every mind. Whether 
the human mind is a permanent being, that 
exiſts independent of any material ſyſtem, 


tho' in its preſent tate it is united to, and 


afts in and by ſuch a ſyſtem ; or whether it 


reſults from, and depends upon a temporary 


periſhable compoſition of matter, and is it- 
ſelf diſſolved by and with the diſſolution of 
that compoſition, are points which I am not 
able to determine, and, perhaps, are not 
eaſily determined by others; and therefore, 
ſuppoſing the latter to be the caſe, then, as 
Chriſt's body, when laid in the ſepulchre, 
did not ſee corruption, did not come to a 
_ diſſolution ; ſo, ſurely, it is eaſy to conceive 
that divine power could repair the injuries 
done to the material ſyſtem, and put it again 
Into ſuch a ſtate, as that /zfe, or intelligence 
and activity ſhould naturally u from it 
as before, and yet remain periſhable as be- 
fore; and if ſo, then Chriſt's reſurrection 
proves nothing with regard to a reſurrection 
to life eternal. And, in this view of the 
caſe, St. Paul's concluſion muſt be much 
zoo ſtrong for the premiſes. 1 CO xv. 13. 
SY But 
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But if there be no reſurrection of the dead, 


then is Chriſt not riſen, Here, I fay, the 


concluſion is rc /frong for the premiſes ; 
becauſe Chriſt may be riſen from the dead, 
tho' there be no reſurrection to life eternal, 
The forementioned facts have no neceflary 
connection with, nor dependance upon each 
other: and therefore, there may be a reſur- 
rection to life eternal, tho' Chriſt were not 
riſen from the dead; and Chriſt may be 
riſen from the dead, tho' there were to be 
no reſurrection of the dead to eternal life, 
And, 

TraT the reſurrection of Chriſt was 
deſigned: and intended clearly to evince the 
poſſibility and certainty. of a reſurrection to 
life eternal, does not plainly appear to me; 


becauſe it appears to be directed to anſwer 


another purpeſe ; and becauſe it does not 
ſeem wiſely directed to anſwer this. The 
purpoſe that Chriſt directly and obviouſly 
applied his reſurrection to, was to gather 
or rather keep together his diſpirited Diſciples, 
to commiſſion and qualify, and ſend them 
forth into the world to preach his goſpel. 
The W Hiſtorians who have given an 
account of the reſurrefion of Chriſt, not 
ly bs 2 forth that he appeared but a 
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feu times, bon they alſo agree in this, vi. 
that, when he did appear, his time was 
ſpent in anſwering the forementioned purpoſe, 
without giving the /ca/# hint that he applied 
it to anſwer the other purpoſe ; whereas, if 
Chriſt roſe: from the dead, in order thereby 
clearly to evince the poſſibility and certainty 
of a reſurrection to life eternal, then, moſt 
certainly, he would have applied it accord- 
ingly, by making ſuch reflections upon the 
caſe, as, in this view of it, it obviouſly re- 
quired ; and then, ſurely, the ſeveral Hiſ- 
torians ' would not have failed to franſinit 
thoſe remarks to us: and therefore, ſeeing 
this was not the caſe, from hence, I think, 
it may be juſtly inferred, that Chriſt's re» 
ſurrection was not intended clearly to evince 
as aforeſaid, but only to enable him thereby 
to keep together his diſpirited diſciples, ta 
commiſſion and qualify, and ſend them forth 
to preach his goſpel to all nations. This 
was what Chriſt's reſurrection was directed 
and applied to; and which end, we find, 
was effectually amſiuered by it. The Apoſtles, 
according to the inſtructions given them by 
their maſter, kept themſelves together, and 
waited at Fernſalem until the feaſt of pen- 
teh, when they were filled with the Holy- 
Ghof ; 
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G59 and then they 23 upon their 
miniſiry of preaching the gaſpel ; and thus 
the end which Chriſt direthyj and immedi- 
ately applied his reſurrection to, was Te 
ally anſwered by it. And, 

As it does not in the leaſt appear chat 
the reſurrection of Chriſt was applied to 
anſwer this purpoſe, viz. clearly to evince 
both the paſſibility and certainty of a reſur- 
rection to life eternal; ſo it does not ſeem 
wiſely directed to anſwer that end; and there- 
fore, it is not at all /zZely that that purpoſe 
was intended to be ſerved by it. When a 
great and valuable end is to be obtained, 
then the nature and propriety of the thing 
obviouſly require, that the 2% and muſt e. 
fectual means ſhould be uſed for it's attain- 
ment. Such a conduct as this is expected 

from a wiſe man; and in every inſtance in 
which he acts otherwiſe, in that inſtance 
he forfeits the character, or, at leaſt; acts 
below it, as a ie man. And as God is 
the perfection of wiſdom; ſo he will, con- 
| fonant to that character, moſt certainly pur- 
ſue every end by the % and moſt effefiual 
means for it's attainment. And as the doc- 
trine of futurity is what our ſpecies at large 


are greatly intereſted in; ſo their 6, 
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is, confeſſedly, of the bigheft concern to 
them; and therefore, if the reſurrefion 
of Chriſt was intended to be a proper ground 
of faith in this reſpect, then the reaſon of 
the thing moſt obviouſly requires, that hat 
reſurrection ſhould have been as publick 
and notorious, as evident and certain as it 
could poſſibly be, or as the nature of things 
would admit, that fo the forementioned be- 
lief might be procured by it, and be ren- 
dered general to mankind. And, as Chriſt, 
at his crucifixion, was expoſed to a multitude 
of ſpeftators, who were witneſſes of his 
death; ſo the nature of the thing ſeems to 
require, that upon his reſurrection he ſhould 
as publickly have expoſed himſelf, and-made 
thoſe ſpectators the witneſſes of his reſurrec- 
tion alſo, And, when the ſtory was publiſhed 
that Chriſt's Diſciples came by night and 
ſtole him away, the caſe plainly required 
that he ſhould publichly have appeared, and 
confronted the ſtory by his /iving preſence 
among them; and Zhereby have given _ 
lick ſatigfaction that the ſtory was falſe ; 
but the fory itſelf ſeems greatly to exceed 5 
bounds of credit. That the chief Prieſis 
ſhould ixvent, and the ſoldiers publiſh the 
ridiculous ſtory of the Diſciples of Chriſt 
2 Aeal- 
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fraling the dead body of their maſter, out 
of the ſepulchre, whilſt thoſe ſoldiers ſlept, 
ſeems greatly 1mprobable ; becauſe they 
could have nothing to ground a ſuppoſition 
upon, that the ſtory would anſwer the end 
propoſed to be obtained by it, viz. the „fi- 
fling, as it were in the birth, the knowledge 
of the falt of Chriſt's reſurrection, and 
thereby prevent it's paſſing into the world 
which ſuppoſition of concealing that fac, 
muſt have been the ſpring of action to the 
chief Prieſts in inventing, and endeavouring 
to propagate this ſtory. For, as the chief 
Prieſts knew, according to their own account, 
Matthew xxvii. 63. that Chriſt had pub- 
lickly declared he would i from the dead, 
which declaration gave occaſion. for ſealing 
the fone and ſetting a watch; fo, if Chriſt 
was riſen, which they were ſatisfied he was 
from the report of the ſoldiers, then they 
could expect nothing leſs than that he would 
publicly appear, and that ſoon, and thereby 
fatisfy the world of his having made good the 
above declaration ; which publick appea- 
rance, as nothing leſs could be expected, fo 
it would have rendered the ffory, with all 
it's abettors, greatly ridiculous and contemp- 
tible. Iſay, that nothing leſs than Chriſt's 
” publick 
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publick appearance could have been expected 
by the chief Prieſts: And therefore, as 
nothing but the ſuppoſition of the non-pub- | 
lick appearance of Chriſt, after. his reſurrec- 
tion, could render this tory paſſable, even 
upon the minds of the chief Prieſts themſelves, 
and which it ſeems next to impoſſible they 
ſhould ſuppoſe, eſpecially conſidering the 
terrible circumſtances of an earthquake, &c. 
that attended Chriſt's reſurrection, according 
to the account given them by the ſoldiers; 
© it is much more likely that this ſtory was 
not coined till after the event had ſhewn that 
Chriſt made no ſuch publick appearance at 
all, than that this ſtory was made by the 
chief Prieſts, and put into the mouths of 
the ſoldiers by them, at the time when 
Chriſt was ſaid to have riſen from the dead; 
the former of theſe, I ſay, appears from the 
flory :tſelf to be much more likely, than the 
latter. | 
Bur farther, the publick appearance of 
Chriſt, after his reſurrection, ſeems to have 
been made neceſſary by Chriſt himſelf ; vig. 
by his publickly declaring (ſuppoſing he made 
ſuch declaration) to the people, that he 
would riſe from the dead, by which he 


raiſed the people's expectations, and in ſome 
Z 2 4 
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meaſure made them parties in the cauſe; 
and therefore, ſeemed in honour obliged to 
make good his declaration, to publick ſatis- 
faction. Not but Chriſt's declaring or fore- 
telling that he would riſe from the dead, or 
rather the ground of ſuch his dedaritions, 
ſeems to be attended with ſome difficulties, 
which render thoſe declarations greatly im- 
| probable. The probability or improbability of 
any relation or fact does, from the nature 
of the thing, ſtrengtben or weaken the credit 
of ſuch relation, or fact. But, before I come 
to conſider the declarations referred to, 1 
ſhall make 209 obſervations, as previous to 
it. Firſt, the character Chriſt aſſumed was 
that of a divine meſſenger, one who was 
ſent by the Deity to be a Saviour to the 
vicious or loſt part of mankind ; and accord- 
ingly, it is ſaid of him, that he came to ſeek 
and to ſave that which was 4%; and that 
he was ſent particularly to the loft ſheep of 
the houſe of 1/rae/, So that the moſt diſ- 
ſolute, ſtubborn, and faithleſs people of that 
time, or that wicked and adulterous gene- 
ration, were the people Chriſt was particu- 
larly and ſpecially ſent to; and theſe were 
the perſons he came on purpole to ſeek and 
fave. And it was under the pretext of this 
1 cha- 
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character of a ſpiritual Phyfician, that Chriſt 
juſtified his own conduct, in keeping com- 
y with Publicans and Sinners: The 

c whole (ſaid he) have no need of the Phyſi- 
e cian, but they that are c; I came, not 
* to call the righteous, but finners to repen- 
* tance,” And as Chriſt affamed the character 
of a meſſenger ſent from God; ſo, ſecondly, he 
repreſented his working of miracles as a 
proper evidence of that character; and as a 
proper means of conviction, to thoſe they 
were wrought before, Thus, in Luke vii. 
when John the Baptiſt ſent to Chriſt, to 
enquire whether he was the perſon expected, 
or were they to look for another ? Chriſt ſaid, 
by way of anſwer to John's query, verſea 2. go 
your way, and tell John what things you have 
ſeen and heard, how that the blind ſee, &c. 
John x. 25. The works that J do (ſaid 
Chriſt) in my father's name, they bear wit- 
neſs of me, verſe 38. Te ye believe not me, 
believe the works : that ye may know and be- 
lieve that the father is in me, and I in him, 
Theſe two points being premiſed, I obſerve, 
that in Matthew xii. 38, 39, 40. Chriſt is 
repreſented as expreſſing himſelf in the fol- 
lowing words. Then certain of the Scribes 
and of the Phariſees anſwered, ſaying, maſter, 
we would fee a fign from thee, But be 
Z 3 1 an- 
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| anſwered, and ſaid to them, an evil and 
adulterous generation feeketh after a fign; 
and there ſhall no fign be given to it, but the 
fign of the Prophet Jonas. For as Jonas 
as three days and three nights in the whale's 
belly : ſo ſhall the ſon of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
Again, Mark viii. 11, 12. And the Pha- 
riſees came forth, and began to queſtion with 
bim, ſeeking of him a fign from heaven, 
| tempting bim. And be fighed deeply in bis 
ſpirit, and ſai th, why doth this generation 
ſeek after a fign? V. erily Jay unto you, 
there ſball no fi, gn be given to this generation. 
Again, Luke xi. 29, 30. And when' the 
people were gathered thick together, be began 
o ſay, this is an evil generation : they ſeek a 
ſign, and there ſhall no fign be given it, but 
the fign of Jonas the Prophet. For as Jonas 
was a ſign unto the Ninevites, fo ſhall alſo the 
fon of man be to this generation. With regard 
to theſe declarations and predictions, tho 
they are related by three Evangeliſits; yet 
there are ſeveral things which ſeem, at 
leaſt, to weaken their credit. Firſt, as 
_ Chriſt aſſumed the character of a ſpecial 
meſſenger ſent from God, to feek and fave 
wicked people ; and as * judged mira- 
+ cles 
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cles to be a proper evidence of his divine 
character, and a proper means of conviction 
to thoſe who ſaw them wrought ; ſo this 
makes it exceeding range, and greatly im- 
probable, that Chriſt ſhould 0:#4ho/d the 
means of conviction from thoſe very people 
he came into the world oz purpoſe to ſeek 
and fave; eſpecially when thoſe people de- 
fired him to ſupport his character by this 
means, Which requeſt ſeems to have been 
juſt and reaſonable. This conduct ſeems 
like a kingdom divided againſt itfelf ; and 
Chriſt, ſeemingly, is baffling his own de- 
ſign. To fay that thoſe people were vile 
hypocrites, a generation of vipers, who only 
tempted Chriſt by their requeſt ; this is a 
proper reaſon for offering the means of 
conviction to them, and therefore cannot 
be a proper reaſon againſt it ; becauſe thoſe 
people of all others moſt needed convic- 
tion, and were the fartheft from it; and 
as Chriſt came to ſeek and ſave them, fo 
their hazardous caſe required, that all pro- 
fer means ſhould be uſed, by their ſpiritual 
phyſician, to work their conviction and con- 
verſion, of which the working miracles be- 
fore them, according to Chriſi's account, 
was a proper means to this end. To ſay, 
2 that 
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ray theſe bad people were righteous in their 
gun eyes, makes their caſe ſtill, worſe; and 
renders the reaſon for holding forth the 
means of conviction to them, ſo much the 
ſtronger, Or to ſay, that theſe people were 
Chriſt's implacalle enemies; then, ſo were 
they who crucified bim, and yet that did not 
put a bar to Chriſt's compaſſion, ſeeing he 
prayed to his father to Fargzve them: but 
how could they poſſibly obtain forgiveneſs, 
if it was proper that the means of conviction 
ſhould be wirhbeld from them? Nor were 
theſe men greater enemies to Chriſt's per. 


| fon, than St, Paul was to his religion; and 


yet that did not prevent the means of con- 
viction being offered to him. To ſay, that 
St. Paul obtained mercy, becauſe what he 
did was through ignorance and in unbelief ; ; 
then, that was the caſe of the enemies to 
Chriſt's perſon, Father, forgive them, ſaid 
be, for they know not what they do. I wot 
that thro' ignorance. ye did it, as. did. alſo 
your Rulers, ſaid St. Peter, ſpeaking. of 
thoſe who crucified Chriſt, As iii, 17. If 
it ſhould be ſaid, that the means of convic- 
tion was withheld from the perſons referred. 
to, becauſe Chriſt knew the end would not 
be obtained by them ; thep, Chriſt muſt 
. 
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have known that to be the caſe of many 
others, from whom, notwithſtanding, the 
means of conviction were not 4withbeld, Thus 
Matthew xi. 21. Woe unto thee, Chorazin, 
apoe unto thee, Bethſaida : for if the mighty 
aworks which were done in you, had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have re- 
pented long ago in ſackcloth and aſhes, verſe 
23. And thou Capurnaum, which art exalted 
unto beaven, ſhall be brought down to 
hell: for if the mighty works which have 
Been done in thee, had been done in So- 
dom, it would have remained unto this 
day. Here we ſee, that the moſt obdurate 
had the means of conviction Plentifully held 
forth to them. In fine, there can be no 
proper reaſon tor withholding the means of 
conviction from a man, but hig not needing 
it, by his acting a worthy and a proper part ; 
and agreeable to this Chriſt hath obſerved, 
that the aubole have no need of the phyſician, 
and conſequently, have ꝝo need of phyſick, but 
they that are ic; I am not come (ſaid he) 
< to. call the rigbteous, but /nners to repen- 
« tance,” Again, in the declarations aforeſaid, 
Chriſt, accordin g to Mart, ſaid that no /ign 
ſhould be given to that generation; and, ac- 
een to Matis and Luke, that no fgn 
ſhould 
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\ ſhould be given, except the ſign of the Pro- 
pbet Jonas; which ſeems to imply, that no 
miracle had been wrought, nor ſhould be 
wrought to work the conviction, and con- 
verſion of that adulterous generation, but 
only that of his own reſurrection, which 
was afterwards to take place; and, if fo, 
then wherefore did be come? or how could 
the prrpoſe of his miniſtry be anſwered to 
that generation, if the means of conviction 
were withheld from them? Did not Chriſt 
ſay to Pilate, John xviii. 37. To this end 
| ewas I born, and for this cauſe came I into 
the world, that I. ſhould bear witneſs unto the 
truth] but then, how could truth be pro- 
perly borne witneſs to, if the means were 
withheld by which that truth was to be 
_ #ftablifhed? or how could Chriſt, with any 
fincerity or truth, complain of the obRiinacy 
| of the Fewy, as he did, if the means of con- 
viction had been withheld from them? 
Matthew xxili. 37. O Jerufalem, Jeruſa- 
lem, thou that killeſt the Prophets, and fto- 
neſt them which are ſent unto thee ; how 
often would ] have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a ben gatbrreth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not ! ſurely, 
if Chriſt uſed the like care and application 
0 in 
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in endeavouring to ſave the ſtubborn Fews, 
that the ben does for the ſaving her young, 
then no means of conviction could have been 
withheld from them. Beſides, theſe decla- 
rations, viz, that xo fign ſhould be given to 
that generation, are. abundantly contre- 
diffed in the hiſtories of Chriſt's life and 
miniſtry ; where we have an account of the 
many figns that were given to that generation, 
both before and after thoſe declarations were 
made; and theſe having been given in vain, 
gave occaſion for thoſe woes, which were 
pronounced on Chorazin, Bethſaida, and 
Capernaum, And when it was told Chriſt, 
that Herod would till bim; he ſaid, go ye, 
and tell that Fox, bebold I caſt out Devils, 
and I do cures to-day, and to-morrow, and 
the third day 1 ſhall be perfefted, Luke xiii. 
31, 32. So that the aforeſaid declaration, 
and ſeemingly haſty reſolution, that no gn 
ſhould be given to that wicked and adulte - 
rous generation, but that of Jonas the Pro- 
phet, . was not only contrary to the very end 
and purpoſe of - Chriſt's: coming into the 
world, but alſo contrary to plain fad; and 
therefore, ſurely, could not come from the 
mouth of the compaſſionate Saviour of man- 
kind. Again, in the above declarations 
1. there 
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there is a prediction and promiſe, viz. that 
the fign of the Prophet Jonas ſhould be 
given to that generation, by which ſign is 
underſtood the reſurrection of Chriſt ; but 
then, this prediction was not ful filled, nor 
this promiſe made good; for tho Chriſt did 
riſe from the dead, yet he did not publickly 
appear and ſhew himſelf to that generation, 
and therefore, his reſurrection could not be a 
figntothem. From what I have here obſerved, 
(without taking notice that not one of Chriſt's 

diſciples knew any thing of this matter) I 
think, it appears, that the ſuppoſition of 
Chriſt's nor having made the above declara- 
tions, is much more ſuitable to, and agree- 
able with his character and conduct, than 
the ſuppoſition that he did; and, conſe- 
quently, there is a f at leaſt, that I 
he did not. 

PerHars, it may be ald had Chriſt 
made ſuch a publick appearance as the caſe 
is here ſuppoſed to require ; then it would 
have rendered faith much too eaſy and cheap, 
and might, poſſibly, have forced conviction 
from thoſe ob/tinate unbelievers, who are 
altogether unworthy of God's favour : 
whereas the Deity ated more cautiouſly, 


and = room for obſtinate men to perfift in 
| their 
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their infidelity. An inſtance of like kind 


we had at the reftoration, tho the produce 


of human wiſdom only ; the conforming 
clergy, to whoſe care and prudence the af- 
fairs of religion were committed, thoſe men 
carefully and cauti ouſly let ſome grounds of 
non-conformity remain, and thereby made 
the door of the church ſo ffrazt as that 
thoſe oh htinate ſchiſmaticks, the conſcientious 
diſſenters, might not come in and ſhare in 
the power, the dignities, and the revenues 
thereof; theſe being ſuch worldly good 
things of which thoſe Schiſmaticks were 
not worthy, In like manner, tho' Chriſt 
did riſe from the dead; yet the Deity pru- 
dently let ſome grounds of infidelity remain, 
leaſt ob/irnate Infidels ſhould believe and be 
ſaved. Upon which I obſerve, that if 
Chriſt roſe from the dead on purpoſe clearly 
to evince both the poſibriity and certainty 
of a reſurrection to life eternal; then, ſure- 
ly, it was intended to work the conviction 
of thoſe ohffinate unbelievers before menti- 
oned. For, as to the credulaus multitude, 
who can believe (in their way of believing) 
as well without evidence as with it, and 
even againſt evidence, by following the 
common cry, clearly to evince < to them is al- 


together — 
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well be anſwered without it; and therefore, 


clearly to evince muſt be in order to pro- 
duce conviction or faith in ſuch men as can- 
not aſſent but upon proper evidence, and in 
proportion to it's ffrength, which are the 
perſons, the Infidels, the obſtinatèe unbelie- 
vers our faithmongers make ſuch an outcry 
about. And if faith be neceſſary to the 
falvation of thoſe ob/?7nate unbelievers ; then 
their ſtubbornneſs renders them ſo much the 
more the proper objects of the divine con- 
cern, as their future ſafety is rendered fo 
much the more hazardous thereby; and 
therefore, the common 'arid com paſſionate 
parent of mankind, who pitieth every piti- 
able object, will moſt certainly confider their 
caſe, and will afford them ſuch means of 


conviction as it requires, whatever hard or 


unkind uſage they may meet with from their 
fellow-creatures ; tho, I am ſenſible, that Be- 
nignity and every other moral excellency in 
the Deity muſt be eclipſed, when the religi- 


ous ſyſtem in vogue requires it ſo to be, And, 


As the nature of the thing ſeems, at 
leaſt, to require, that the reſurrection of 
Chriſt ſhould have been as publick and noto- 
rI0us, as 3 and certain as it could be, 

* ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing it was intended elearly to evince 
the poſſibility and certainty of a future re- 
ſurrection to life eternal, becauſe orherwwiſe 
the means would be 4 proportionate to the 
end propoſed to be obtained by it; ſo the 
reverſe to this ſeems to have been the caſe, 
in every circumſtance, But here I beg leave 
to obſerve, that the preſent queſtion is not 
whether Chriſt did really riſe from the dead? 
that may have been the caſe, tho' he made 
no perſonal appearance upon earth after- 
ward; and, conſequently, tho' there were 
no evidence to prove it: but the preſcnt 
queſtion is, whether the evidence produced 
affords a proper foundation of credit, with 
regard to that fact? That Chriſt did not riſe 
from the dead, is a negative that cannot 
poſſibly be proved ; and therefore, the 
only queſtion is, whether we have proper 
proof that he did? This being remarked, I 
obſerve firſt, that Chriſt appeared, after his 
| reſurre&tion, but a few times. St. Matthew 
mentions but twice ; St. Mark three times 
St, Luke three times ; St. FR * four times; 


and 

The two „ loft times that St. ohn mentions of 

Chriſt's appearing, after his reſurrection, ſeem to be of 
doubtful authority; becauſe they are ſaid to take place 
after the giving the commiſſion to the diſciples ; whereas, 
k ; | | Es : ; | 1 ac 1 
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and the author of the hiſtory of the acts of 
the apoſtles, does not ſpecify any number 
of times, but only ſaith, that Chriſt was 
feen forty days; by which, ſurely, muſt be 
meant, that Chriſt was ſeen ſometimes within 
that time, and not that he was ſeen forty 
days ſucceſſfvely, or every day in that ſpace 
of time; becauſe that is ſuch a ſenſe of the 
Biſtorian's words, as the accounts given by 
the other hiſtorians do not admit. What- 
ever end Chriſt's reſurrection was intended to 
ſerve, it might very naturally be ſuppoſed. 
and expected, that when he was riſen he 
would repair to the houſe of ſome friend, (if 
he did not chuſe otherwiſe to expoſe himſelf 
to publick view) and make it the place of 
his reſidence, the time he ſtayed upon 
earth ; that ſo the reſt of his friends, and 
all others might know where to ſee him, 
and have acceſs to him; and not that he 
would fo conceal himſelf, for the ſpace of 
forty days, as not to be ſeen by any perſon 
living, excepting three or four times, which, 
upon the whole, perhaps, may have been 
equal to one whole day, and which ſeems to 
e C =: 
according to all the other hiſtorians, Chriſt gave the 
commiſſion to his diſciples, to preach his goſpel, the aff 


time he appeared among them, which, according to {wo 
of thoſe hiſtorians, ugg before his aſcenſion. 


* 
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have been the caſe, according to the hiſto- 
ries. The former of theſe ſeems much 
more ſuitable to truth and plain dealing, and 
is much better adapted clearly to evince the 
poſſibility and certainty of a reſurrection to 
life eternal, than the latter; and the latter 
looks more like fraud and 7mpofition, than 
the former : but then, in which of theſe 
ways the Deity, or one ſpecially commiſſio- 
ned by him, would ch¹ſe to act, in an affair 
of ſuch moment, muſt be ſubmitted to the 
judgment of my readers. Again, 

CHRIST appeared but to a few perſons, 
and thoſe few he appeared to were his 
friends, and ſuch as had believed in him, 
before his death. St. Matthew mentions os 
ly the women, and the eleven diſcipies; St. 
Mark 8 Mary Magdalen, two diſci- 

ples and the eleven; St. Luke mentions t. 
diſciples, Simon, and the eleven; St. John 
mentions Mary Magdalen, the diſciples in 
general, and alſo Peter, Thomas, Natha- 
niel, the tao ſons of Zebedee, and tuo other 

_ diſciples; and the author of the hiſtory of 

the acts of the apoſtles mentions the eleven 

diſciples, the women, and Mary the mother 

of Feſus, and his brethren, who were with 
bim at his aſcenſion. - According to theſe - 
2 accounts, 
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accounts, the perſons. that Chriſt appeared 
to, after his reſurrection, cannot well be 
computed at more than twenty, or tuenty- 
five at the utmoſt ; all of which were his 
relations and friend. Now, admitting that 
all theſe, for any thing that appeared, were 
 baneſt people, who could have no immedi- 
ate worldly advantage in view, and who 
had their /en/es quick about them, and fo 
were proper judges of ſenſible objects; yet, as 
the fact referred to was of univerſe} con- 
cern, ſo, ſurely, it would have appeared 
with a much better grace, had Chriſt ſhew- 
ed himſelf publichly, and to enemies or unbe- 
lievers as well as friends, becauſe 5) bis all 
greund of ſuſpicion would have been taken 
away; and which it may well be ſuppoſed 
a wiſe conductor of ſuch an affair would 
cbuſe to have done, when any thing of con- 
ſequence was depending; and it is what we 
ſeem diſpoſed to expet?, in cafes of this na- 
ture. Suppoſe it ſhould be averred by ſome 
of our preſent Methodiſts, that a notable 
miracle had been wrought among them, to 
ſupport the divine character of their mini- 
try, the credit of which fact depended 
wholly upon the feſtimonies of thoſe who 
faw it, or, at leaſt, who * to have 
ſeen 


ſeen it; then the queſtions that would na- 
turally and almoſt unavoidably ariſe would 
be, who? and how many were the witneſſes 
to this fact? and if, upon enquiry, it ſhould 
appear, that this miracle was wrought in 
the preſence of a few Methodiſts only, then, 
I ri the unbelievers in Methodiſm, even 
| thoſe of the moſt Heroic faith in other re- 
ſpects, would be apt to ſuſpef it to be a 
fraud; and were it to be urged in behalf of 
thoſe witnefſes, that they were perſons of 
the moſt frift honeſty in all other reſpedts, 
and that their ſenſes were quick and fron, 
this, 1 doubt, . not give full Satisfac- 
Yo 
Acain, the peri Chriſt appeared to, 
after his relvcreclion: did not know him, 
though they had been moſt rntimately ac- 
quairited with him before his death ; 400 if 
fo, then how could they be proper evide nces 
of the identity or ſameneſs of his perſon ? 
how could they know certainly that the 
perfoti which they then ſaw was the very 
fame perſon that had been crucified, when he 
did not appear to be the fame? If it ſhould 
be faid, that though Chriſt was not known 
by his perſonal appearance, yet he was af- 
terwards known by. his vorre and converſa- 
| „ tion; 
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tion; this ſeems to be but of little weight, 
becauſe a man's voice and converſation may 
be much more ea/ily counterfeited, (by one 
who uſually converſes with him) than his 
perſonal appearance; and therefore, if the 
perſon that ſhewed himſelf did not appear to be 
the perſon that had been crucified, from a view 
of the ſhape and ſize of his body and the 
make or features of his face; then his voice 
and converſation could not prove him to be 
ſuch, becauſe theſe may have been counter- 
feited, as J have already obſerved, Beſides, 
as the ro diſciples going to Emaus did not 
know Chriſt from his per/onal appearance; 
ſo neither did they know him from his voice 
.and conver ſation, ſeeing he converſed with 
them ſome time, and yet remained unknown 
to them, Nor did Mary Magdalen know 
Chriſt either by his perſon or his voice, but 
only by his calling her by her name. In 
"Ts like manner, he was ſaid to be known to the 
diſciples, that had converſed with him, as 
aforeſaid, in the breaking of bread ; which 
means of conviction do not ſeem to be a 
clear proof of the ſameneſs of that perſon 
| with the perſon that had been crucified. 
| And to ſuppoſe that when Chriſt either net 


| or  overtook the to diſciples going to Emaus, 
| that 
= : 

| 
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that theſe diſciples did not know him, be- 


cauſe they had only a fide view of him, and did 
not look him ul in the face all that time, 


tho' it was in the open day-ligbt, and he 
was apprehended by them to be a ranger; 
this ſuppoſition needs a vez] to be drawn 
over it, becauſe, ſurely, there has been 10 
ſuch inſtance ſince our great grandfather 
Adam was driven out of paradiſe. 

AGAIN, as Chriſt appeared at different 
times; ſo, according to the hiſtory, he ap- 


peared under different forms; and if fo, 


then the ſenſes of thoſe who ſaw him muſt 


have been ſo baffled, as to be rendered guite 


uſeleſs, in the caſe under conſideration, For, if 


the perſon who appeared, formed one picture 
upon the eyes of thoſe he appeared to at one 
time, and another picture at another time; then 
thoſe to whom he appeared muſt have con- 


cluded from thoſe different appearances, either 


that it was not the ſame perſon which they 
had ſeen at thoſe different times, or elſe that 
their /en/es had been ſo put upen that they 
could form no judgment about who, and 
chat he was whom they had ſeen; this, I 
ſay, muſt have been the caſe of thoſe per- 
. ſons, if their judgments were guided by their 
ſenſes. | Suppoſe the perſon that was ſeen, 


Aa} aps. 
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appeared to be a tall man at one time, and 
a ſhort man at another ; or to be a large full. 
bodied man at one=time, and a thin fare 
man at another; or that he appeared to be 
of a pale ſwarthy complexion at one time, 
and of a ruddy fair complexion at another; 
or with a large maſculine ſtrong-featured face 
at one time, and with a ſmall effeminate ſoft- 
featured face at another; or that his body 
appeared with ſcars upon it at one time, and 
without thoſe ſcars at anotber time; ſome 
or other of theſe, or ſomething of the like 
kind, I apprehend, muſt have been the caſe, 
with reſpect to the different forms Chriſt ap- 
peared in, and by which the ſenſes of thoſe 
whom he appeared to were defignedly delud- 
ed; and here the queſtion is, what proper 
judgment could the ſpectators form upon 
ſuch 41 efferent appearances? And the an- 
ſwer, to me, is moſt obvious; viz, they 
muſt of neceſſity judge that thoſe 4; ferent 
forms or appearances were relative to diffe- 
rent objects or perſons; or elſe that they 
could form no judgment at all of the mat- 
ter. And does not this miniſter a fempta- 
tion to men to think and ſay, that if the bu- 
ſineſs of Chriſt's reſurrection was not a 


fraud; yet it looks very much like it, and 
| ſeems 


* 
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ſeems to have che fame n as if It 
was fo, 

_ -LasTLY, the ſenſes of thoſe witneſſes 
were over-ruled by ſome foreign agent. 

Thus, Luke xxiv. 16. But their eyes were 
holden, that they ſhould not know him, verſe 31. 
And their eyes were opened, and they knew 
bim; and he vaniſhed out of their fight, All 
facts, the truth of which is to be ſupported 

by the evidence of ſenſe, the ſenſes with 
regard to ſuch facts ought, and muſt be 
left perfectly free, elſe the ſenſes are quite 
diſqualiſed for being ſuch evidence; and 
therefore, were ſome foreign agent to in- 
terpoſe, and miflead the ſenſes any way, this 

would be not only greatly unfair, but it 
would alſo render that fact greatly nncer- 

tain, the truth of which was to be ſupported 

by the evidence of ene. If, by the inter- 

poſition of ſome foreign power, o different 

images are pictured upon the eye of the 
ſame perſon, by the ſame object being pre- 
ſented before it at uo different times; then 

that perſon muſt be d:/qualified for judging 

which of theſe, or whether either of them 

are a true repreſentation of that object; and 

conſequently, the mifeading the fight, as 

aforeſaid, would quite di/qualify that perſon 

Aa 4 from 
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from forming any proper judgment upon the 
caſe at all. And if this was the caſe with 
regard to the reſurrection of Chriſt ; then it 
is plain, that all evidence ariſing from ſenſe, 
with reſpect to that fact, muſt ſtand for 
nought ; and we muſt be obliged to ſeek 
out for ſome other kind of evidence than 
what ariſes from ſenſe, to ſupport the credit 
of that fact, elſe it cannot be ſupported at 
all. And if ſome foreign power, by the 
introduction of different imperceptible me- 
diums, or any other way, can cauſe r 
different images to be pictured upon the 
fame eye by the ſame body or object paſſing 
before it at Two different times; then, ſurely, 
the ſame power, by the introduction of ſome 
imperceptible medium, or otherwiſe, may 
prevent any image from being pictured upon 
the eye at all, when ſuch object paſſes before 
it, as aforeſaid ; the latter, for any thing 
that appears, being as eaſy to be performed 
as the former. And, in this view of the 
caſe, Dr. Emes may have riſen from the 
| dead, 


* In the year 1706, or about that time, fome French- 
men came into England, viz. Mr. Befier, Mr. Marion, 
Mr. Fage, and Mr. Cavalier; and theſe opened a kind 
of new religious diſpenſation or miniſtry, which they ſtiled 
the midnight cry, as being foretold Matthew xxv. 6, 
And, as what was promulged by theſe men was declared 

| to 


* 
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dead, according as it was predicted of him, 
notwithſtanding the multitude of ſpectators 

did 


to be by divine inſpiration; ſo, it was accompanied with 
bodily agitations, like that which (they ſaid) attended the 
Jewiſb Prophets heretofore ; and which (they likewiſe 
faid) Chriſt plainly referred to, Luke vii. 24, 25, 26. 
whoſe words are very naturally and ju/tly paraphraſed as 
followeth. ¶ hat went ye out into the wilderneſs for to 
ſee? A reed ſhaken with the wind? A man under bodily 
agitations ? that, ſurely, could not be wCoorth your labour; 
and therefore, that could not be all you intended in go- 
ing thither. But what went ye out in the wilderneſs for 
to fee? Was it a man clathed in ſoſt raiment? a man co- 
vered with a plain ordinary garment made of camel's hair? 
Neither could that be worth your labour ; and therefore, 
the ſeeing ſuch a fight could not be all you intended: and 
as for thoſe who are gorgiouſly apparelled, make a fine 
appearance, and thereby may be thought worth ſeeing 3 
theſe are in Kings courts, theſe are not to be ſeen in the 
wilderneſs ;. and therefore, the feeing theſe could not be 
your view in going thither. But then, what went ye aut 
in the wilderneſs for to ſee beſide theſe? Or rather, went 
you not forth into the wilderneſs for to ſee what was 
more than theſe, viz. a Prophet? Yea, I ſay unto you, and 
much more than a Prophet, &c. And as this new diſpen- 
fation was opened here by Frenchmen ; ſo it's promulgers 
were fir/t ſtiled the French-Prophets ; but afterwards 
they were called the madern Prophets, in diſtinction from 
the Jewiſb Prophets, whom Dr. Benjamin FHoadly, now 
Biſhop of N incheſter, in his book publiſhed in their vindi- 
cation, ſtiled the antient Prophets. Theſe modern Pro- 
phets did, or pretended to ſpeak or propheſy in langua- 
ges they had never learned, analagous to what is ſaid to 
have taken place at. the opening of the chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion. They likewiſe did, or pretended to have wrought 
ſome miracles, like as the Apoſtles of Chriſt are ſaid to 
have done before them; the vouchers to which, or ſome 
of them at leaſt, had, from their general behaviour, ob- 
tained the character of very woriby honeſt men, and 
| there- 
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did not fee him, who attended at the time h 
and place appointed for that purpoſe. The 

| | grave, 


therefore, were as worthy of credit as any other evidences 
'in the like caſe; or, rather, they were more worthy 
than ſuch evidences as are at a great diſtance, either in 
point of time or place; becauſe the knowledge of their 
general behaviour (upon which their reſpective charac- 
ters are to be formed) may with more eaſe and certaimiy be 
obtained, and thereby they become the more 
objects of our confidence. "Theſe French Prophets made 
many Proſelytes, of which, very ſoon, re became in- 
Hired, and were under bedily agitations, like thoſe French 
men; and ſome went out on miſji-ns for the farther pro- 
pagation of this midnight cry. Of theſe newly inſpired, 
Mr. Lacy, in his collection of prophetick warnings pub» 
liſhed in the year 1708. enumerates feen, viz. Mary 
Afpinal, Mary Beer, aged 13. Thomas Dutton, Thomas Emes, 
(or Dr. Emes)Fohn Glover, Anne Good, aged 11. Elizabeih 
&y, Mary Keemer, Ama Maria King, aged 13. 
= Lacy, Fohn Moor, Fohn Moult, aged 15. Fohn 
Potter, Mary Turner, and Ann Mats. Some time 
after the opening this new prophetick miniſtry, the 
above-named Thomas Emes Doctor of phyſick died; and 
at, or after his interment, Mr. Potter being under 
_ agitations, which was the vi/ible token of the divine ſpi- 
rit's being upon him, foretald that Dr. Emes would riſe 
from the dead on the firſt of May next enſuing. This 
prediction being publickly known, it occaſioned a great 
collection of people, who attended the place, at the time 
appointed, to be ſpectators of this wonderful event; but 
in this they were d;/appointed, the Doctor did not riſe from 
the dead, as had been foretold, at leaſt he did not /a riſe 
and appear as to be ſern by thoſe who went on purpoſe to 
behold him. The PR: thus fatling, it occaſioned 
various ſpeculations upon the caſe, and many refle&ons 
were caſt upon this new miniſtry ; ſome inferring from 
this failure, that the whole was an impoſition or cheat, in 
that what they apprehended to have been offered as an e- 
 wpidenceof it's truth, proved to be it/elfa falllbod. Ho- ' 


ever, 


— 
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grave and coffin,in which Dr. Emess dead body 
was laid, may have been opened by ſome in- 

, viſible 


ever, this failure gave no check to the promulgation of 
this midnight cry; it's promulgers inſiſted that this fai- 
| lure, or falſe propheſy as it was called, was given forth 
and intended by the Deity to be a trial of the faith and 
conſtancy of believers, and to be a flone of flumbling and a 
rock of offence to unteachable and obſtinate gain/ayers. A 
caſe like this we have in God's commanding Abraham to 
kill his ſon Zaac, not with an intent that the command 
| ſhould be put in execution; but it was given only to be a 
trial of Abraham's faith and obedience, And thus God, 
by the mouth of his Prophet Mr. Potter, foretold the re- 
ſurrection of Dr. Emes, not with an intent to raiſe him 
from the dead; but that the failure of propheſy, in this 
inſtance as well as in others, might anſwer the purpoſes 
aforeſaid. And, admitting in this inſtance Mr. Potter 
predicted what he had no authority for; yet theſe men 


nunſiſted that this was no ju/s objeQion againſt the divinity 


of his miniſtry in general; becauſe every divinely inſpired 
perſon has it in his power, and is alſo in great danger of 
mixing his on conceptions with what is dictated to him 
by the ſpirit of God, and this, they ſaid, may have 
been Mr. Potter's caſe. According to theſe modern Pro- 
phets every inſpired perſon is a free being, and as ſuch, 
it mut be in his power to mx and blend his own concep- 
tions with what is di&ated to him by the holy ſpirit ; 
and, as it requires much watchfulneſs, care and attention, 
for a Prophet clearly to diflinguiſh and ſeparate what is 
the produce of his own conceiving power, and what is 
:mpreſſed upon his mind by the ſpirit of God; fo, hereby 
he is in great danger of mixing and blending theſe in the 
promulgation of them, which blending may ſometimes be 
the caſe. So that, except a Prophet is exceedirz watchful 
and careful in diſtinguiſhing and ſeparating, as aforeſaid, 
he is in great danger, unwittingly, of exbibiting that to 
others as a divine oracle, which is no other than the pro- 
duce of his ewn imagination. And this, thoſe Prophets 
ſaid, was the ground of that diffidenge St. Paul expteſſed, 

| | 1 
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viſible agent, and the Doctor may have 
come forth alive, and may have paſſed away 
unſcen 


1 Cor. vii. 4. and [think alſo that I have the ſpirit of God, 
or I think what I now deliver to you is the produce of a 
_ divine diftature. And, indeed, this ſeems to be the caſe, 
except human agency be ſuſpended all the time a perſon is 
promulging what he receives by divine inſpiration. For 
as the organs of ſpeech are ordinarily moved and directed 
by the human mind; ſo that mind muſt be capable of 
exerting itſelf by acting upon them, even whilſt under 
divine inſpiration, except human agency be ſuſpended ; 
and conſequently, muſt be capable, and may be in den- 
ger of mixing it's own conceptions with the dictates of 
the - ſpirit. And this ſhews what uncertain and unſafe 
guides, even dtvinely inſpired men muſt needs be; be- 
cauſe they may, through attention, unwittingly or 
without deſign, and even with concern, deliver that as 
the word of God, which is no other than the produce of 
human weakneſs. But farther, theſe Prophets urged, in 
their own vindication, that the ways of God are nat as 
man's ways, that they are un/earchable and pat finding 
out; that as the wiſdom of men is fooliſhneſs with God, 
ſo the righteouſneſs of men, or what they judge to be 
ſuch, may be wunrighteouſneſs with him; and therefore, 
the human mind muſt of neceſſity be uncapable of form- 
ing any judgment about them. And this they endea- 
voured to ſupport, by appealing to what they called pa- 
rallel caſes of the divine conduct, as recorded in holy 
writ ; which caſes they not only averred to be alike re- 
pugnant and unſearchable to the human underſtanding, 
but they alſo appealed to the judgments and declarations of 
their opponents for the truth of it; and therefore, ſaid 
they, nothing can fairly be concluded in prejudrce of this 
new miniſtry, from the failure of propheſyin Dr. Emes's,or 
any. other caſe. For, ſaid they, if God did act hereto- 
ere in ſuch a way as appears to be repugnant and un- 
ſearchable to the human mind in but ane inſtance, of 
which it is evident from holy Wiit that he did in many, 


then he may act the ſame part noꝛo, and then the A 
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unſeen by all that were preſent; this, I ſay, 
may have been the caſe, ſeeing the eyes of 
all that were then preſent may have been 
withheld that they ſhould not ſee him. And, 
indeed, if the ſenſes are ſometimes overruled. 
as aforeſaid ; then the evidence of ſenſe will 
be ever uncertain ; becauſe we have no rule 
by which we can judge when ſuch power is 
exerciſed, and when not. 

THESE drfficulties do obviouſly attend the 
fact of Chriſt's reſurrection, as the evidences 
are held forth to us; whatever colouring and 
ſhading may be uſed to conceal them. And 
here I dare appeal to the moſt ſanguine be- 
liever, whether ſuch a conduct as this, vig. 
Chriſt's apPearing in ſuch a form, after his 
reſurrection, as not to be own by thoſe 

who 


of propheſy, with regard to Dr. Emes's reſurrection, can 
be no juſt objection againſt the divinity of this new diſ- 
penſation, ſuppoſing it, in /ome inſtances, to be repug- 
nant and un rarchabls to the human underſtanding. But 
thoꝰ the failure of prophecy in the caſe of Dr. Emes's re- 
ſurre&ion, and in other inſtances, did not check the pro- 
greſs of this new miniſtry, which at the fi was conft- 
derable in. ſome places ; yet as it had not in it the ſeeds 
of worldly wealth and power, which are the on ſprings 
of ſuch continued application and diligence as are zecef- 
ſary to procure ſucceſs in any undertaking, whether of 
religious .confideration or otherwiſe ; ſo the zeal of it's 
abettors' by degrees grew cold, and the thing itſelf gra- 
dually decayed-and wore away, inſomuch that in 4% than 
forty years it was ſcarcely to be heard of, | 
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who were moſt intimately acquainted with 
him before his death; his appearing in one 
form at one time, and in another form at 
another time; that the eyes of thoſe who 
faw him ſhould be wirhheld at one time 
that they might of know him, and that 
their eyes ſhould be. opened at another time 
that they might know him ; and for Chriſt 
to appear, and become viſible in a moment 
of time, and then inſtantly to diſappear, and 
become inviſible; I fay, whether ſuch a 
conduct as this be not much more ſuitable 
to, and much better adapted to anſwer the 
purpoſes of impaſition and fraud, than of 
honeſty, fincerity, and truth? the playing 
Faſt and looſe and the acting ſuch a part as 
above, is what truth does not need to be 
ſupported by, becauſe it can be better ſup- 
ported without it; it is what truth —_— 
no reputation from, but rather diſcredit; and 
therefore, it cannot be it's friend; but then, 
whether the Deity, or one ſpecially com. 
mifſioned by him, would act ſuch an anac- 
countable part as this, in an affair of fuch 
moment, muſt be ſubmitted to more HOT 
Judges. | 

Tnar the Deity ſhould nteref bimfelf, 


and be ſo far concerned in the propagation 
Do en of 
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of the doctrine of futurity, as to raiſe a per- 


ſon from the dead, on purpoſe clearly to e-. 


vince the poſſibility and certainty of a future 
reſurrection to life eternal; and then, as it 
were, to let it reft there, without taking all 
proper care to have this fact rendered as 
publick and notorious, as evident and certain 
as the nature of the thing would admit, and 
as the great importance of the caſe obviouſly 


required, but let it remain in the perplexed 


uncertain ſtate as above; this is ſuch a con- 
duct as is not ea/ily to be accounted for, and 
were it found in human affairs, the praQti- 
tioner would certainly be impeached for act- 
ing belowfis character as a wiſe man, in 
uſing means ſo very diſproportionate to the 
end propoſed to be obtained by them. As 


Chriſt, after his reſurrection, appeared but 


to a few friends only ; fo thoſe whom he 


did appear to have left no teſtimonies upon re- 


cord with regard to this fact (except St. Peter 


and the hiſtorians; )and therefore, with reſpect 


to poſterity, they are no witneſſes at all. 
The hiſtorians, indeed, ſay, that Chriſt, 
after his reſurrection, appeared ſeveral times 
to ſeveral perſons ; but then it does not ap- 
pear that thoſe perſons themſelves have made 
any ſuch declarations ; and therefore, the 
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weight of this evidence reſts wholly upon 
the authority of thoſe hiſtorians, who (as 
ſome learned men ſay) did not put their 
names to their hiſtories ; and therefore, it 
muſt be a little ancertain whether thoſe 
books were written by the perſons whoſe 
names are now fixed to them, To fay, 
that the witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection 


. conſtantly gave fe/itmony concerning this 


fact, whilſt they were ali ve; and hkewiſe 
laid down their /ves to maintain it, tho' 
they left no teſtimony upon record concern- 
ing it; this, perhaps, is building without a 


foundation, and averring what may not be 


clearly made out. St. Peter, jg his firſt 
epiſtle, /uppoſes the fact of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection to have taken place, but does not 


charge himſelf with the proof of it; and in 


his diſcourſe with the Fews, Adds ii. he 
makes h:mſelf and the brethren to have been 
witneſſes of that fact; but then, that St. 
Peter delivered ſuch a diſcourſe to the 
Fes, reſts only, and wholly on the autho- 
rity of one ſingle nameleſs Hiſtorian, the au- 
thor being unknown ; which circumſtance, in 
any other caſe, would be looked upon as 
weakning it's credit. All theſe things being 


put together, one or other of theſe conclufions, 


I 
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I think, will follow from them; either, 
firfl, that the reſurrection of Chriſt was not 
deſigned clearly to evince the poſſibility and 
certainty of a reſurrection to life eternal; 
or if that was the deſign, then, ſeconaly, it 
was not wiſely conducted to anſwer that end; 
or if it was wiſely directed to anſwer that 
purpoſe, then, zhirdly, it is a very lame ac- 
count of that affair which has been tranſ- 
mitted to us; and whether it be one, or 
another of theſe, the ſubje&, in our preſent 
view of it, is greatly perplexed, and is thereby 
rendered the more uncertain with reſpect to 1 
us. If it ſhould be ſaid, that whatever | 
difficulties may attend this ſubject ; yet it 1 
is a certain truth that Chriſt did really riſe 
from the dead. Upon which I obſerve, 
that if this point is to be taken for granted, 
without being brought to a farr trial; then 
there is nothing farther to be ſaid upon the 
queſtion. Beſides, the preſent queſtion is 
not whether Chriſt did really rife from the 
dead? But only, whether the evidence Held 
forth to us yields proper proof that he did ? 
Or rather, the queſtion is, whether the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt is ſo clearly and fully 
proved, as to render it a proper foundation 
to build the doctrine of futurity upon? Or, 
go 15 in 
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in other words, whether i it is ſo fully proved, 
as thereby clearly to evince both the poſſibility 
and certainty of a reſurrection to life eter· 
nal? 

PeRtiars, it may be farther urged, that 
St. Paul has given a much larger and fuller 
account of this matter, 1- Cor. xv. But 
then, the queſtion is, whether St. Pauls 
account ffrengthens, or weakens the cauſe i it 
is brought to ſupport ? Of which I fear it is 
the latter, rather than the former. The 
ſupernumerary witneſſes mentioned by st. 
Paul, or thoſs who are over and above the 
witneſſes mentioned by the ſeveral hiſtorians 
who profeſſedly. undertook to give an account 
of the reſurre#ion of Chriſt, are St. Paul 
| himſelf, and above Foe hundred cen | 
to whom Chriſt appe peared at one time, of 
which thoſe to whom he had appeared at 
other times might, or might not be a part; 
but then, as St. Paulis/i/ent as to that point, 
therefore, they may al! be conſidered as 
other evidences, and that is making the 
moſt of the account. As to St. Paub it 
does not appear that he had ever ſeer, or 
had any perſonal knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, 
either before his death, or after his reſur- 
rection; I mean, in thoſe forty days in whick 

be 
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he is ſuppoſed to have remained upon earth 
after his reſurrection, and before his aſcen- 


fion into heaven, And tho', when St. Paul 


was travelling from Jeruſalem to Damaſcus, 
he heard a voice, ſaying, Saul, Saul, why 
perſecuteſt thou me, I am Feſus whom thou 


perſecuteſt ; yet it does not appear that he 


ſaw the perſon who ſpake, but rather the 
contrary ; becauſe, when a great light from 
heaven ſhone round about him, he fell to 
the earth, and was ſtrucſ blind by that light, 
and therefore, probably, ſaw the perſon of 
no man, Indeed, St. Pau! faith of himſelf, 


2 Cor. xii. 2, that he was caught up into 


the third beaven; but then, whether the 
third heaven into which St. Paul was caught, 

be that ſame heaven or place where Chrs/? is 
ſeated on God's right hand, St. Paul has not 
informed us; and if it was, it is quite zncer- 
tain whether he ſaw Chrift's body, or not, be- 
cauſe it was quite ancertain to him whether 
he was in the body, or out of the body, when 
he was there; and if the latter was the caſe, 
then, as he had left his bodzly eyes behind him, 
ſo he could not poſſibly have ſeen Chri/?'s body 


with them, and therefore, could not therefrom ' 


be a proper evidence of the truth and cer- 
tainty of Chriſt's reſurrection. St. Paul 
bas alſo informed us, Ads xxii. 17. that, 
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being in a france in the temple at Feruſalem, 
he ſaw Chriſt and talled with him. Whe- 
ther St. Paul in this trance was taken up 
into heaven, as mentioned above, and ſo this 
was the /ame thing; tho' this is not un- 
likely, yei, as it is not declared to be the ſame, 
we will conſider it as if it were not ſo. What 
it is to be 1n a trance, may, perhaps, be 
inconceivable to all thoſe who have never 
becn tranrificd. However, when things 
are ſaid to be ſeen by one in a trance, I 
think, one or other of theſe muſt be the caſe, 
viz. either the material objects muſt be 
bronght before, and be ſeen by the boduly 
eyes of tie peiion franciſied, or elſe the 
images of theſe muſt (ſome how or other) 
be preſented to, and be pictured on his mind, 
exclufrve of ſuch external appearances, the 
latter of which ſeems to be the caſe. For, 
when St. Peter was in a trance, Ads x. it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that a material ſheet, 
knit at the four corners, containing in it all 
manner of four- footed beaſts, and wild beaſts, 
and creeping things, and fowls of the air, 
was then ler doun from heaven upon the 
top of the houſe where Peter was praying; 
becauſe ſuch a collection of livin g creatures 
was not neceſſary, as the images of theſe be- 


ing 
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ing pictured upon the mind, was ſiſficient ſor 


the then preſent purpoſe. And if St. Paul, 
when in a france, did not ſee Chriſt's mate- 
rial body, but only the image of it was 
pictured upon his mind; then, neither from 
this inſtance can be be a proper evidence of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt. And, ſuppoſing 
St. Paul did fee Chriſt's material body; yet, 
as it may well be preſumed the body in 


which Chriſt appears, as ſeated on God's 


right hand, is greatly glorified, and thereby 
makes a greatly different appearance from 
what it did both before and after his cruci- 
fixion, whilſt he was upen earth; ſo, St. 
Paul's ſeeing Chriſt's glorified body, could 
not make him a proper judge of the identity 
or ſameneſs of that body with the body which 
had been crucified, and therefore he could 
not be a proper evidence of the truth of 
Chriſt's reſurrection. This, I ſay, ſeems 
to be the caſe, except we ſuppoſe Chriſt to 
have ſhifted his bodily or external form, as 
men hit their apparel; ſometimes appear- 
ing in a glorified, and at other times in an 
unglorified body. Beſides, as Chriſt is aſ- 
cended into heaven, and /eated at the right 
hand of God; fo, I appreizend, he is there 
to remain until he comes again to judge the 
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world, and which is therefore called his 
ſecond coming: and not that he bas, or is 
to deſcend in the mean time, to work the 
converſion of St. Paul, or upon any other 
errand. Upon the whole, I think, it ap- 
pears, that St. Paul's evidence to prove the 
truth and certainty of Chriſt's reſurrection 
can be but of little weight. As to the 
other ſupernumerary witneſſes, viz, that 
Chriſt was ſeen of above jive huxdred bre- 
_ thren at once, this account ſeems greatly 
to exceed the bounds of credit, Sup- 
poſe it ſhould be recorded, in ſome hiſto- 
ry, that, about forty years ago, the French 
Invaded, and attempted to make themſelves 
maſters of the Iſle of Wight ; and that the 
Inhabitants of that iſle aflembled themſelves 
together, to the number of ane bundred thou- 
Jand men, and forced the French to re- 
treat; and ſuppoſe, when the Ie of Wight 
is fullet of | inhabitants, they never exceed 
forty thouſand men ; then, the forementio- 
ned piece of hiſtory would be ſo very extra- 
vagant as to be paſt belief, and that no au- 
thority, even that of an angel from heaven, 
would be ſufficient to ſupport it's credit, In 
like manner, ſuppoſe the diſcipits and friends 
of Chriſt, who went up with him to Jeru- 
ſalem, 
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ſalem, to keep the Paſſover, who attended 
him in his ſufferings, to whom he appeared 
after his reſurrection, was with bim at his 
aſcenſion, and who, by his direction, ar- 
ried at Jeruſalem, waiting for the promiſe 
of the father, do not appear, from the hiſ- 
tories, to be above twenty, or, perhaps, at 
the utmoſt, not more than twenty-five ; 
then, St. Paul's account of Chriſt's being 
ſeen by above five hundred at once, is ſo 
very extravagant, that not any authority, 
even that of St. Paul, would be ſigficient 
to ſupport it's credit : and that twenty-five 
is the greaze// number that can be fazrly 
ſuppoſed, in the preſent caſe, is, I think, 
Jufficiently juſtified by the hi/tories themſelves, 
which have given an account of this affair; 
and of which the hiſtory of the Acts of the 
Abpoſiles is very particular. For, when the 
author of that hiſtory {As i.) had given an 

account of the aſcenſion of Chriſt, and of the 
return of the diſciples from mount Olivet᷑ to 
Feruſalem, and of their going into an wpper 
room, he then gives a particular account who 
thoſe diſciples and friends of Chriſt were ; 
vi. the eleven, whom he mentioned by name, 
who (ſaid he) continued (or remained a 
diſtin body or ſociety from the reit of the 
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people in Feruſalem) with one accord, (or 
by mutual conſent and agreement) in prayer 
and ſupplication, with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Teſus, and his - brethren ; 
theſe were that body of diſciples and friends 
who attended Chriſt in the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry, who went up with him to Feru- 
ſalem at the feaſt, who attended him in his 
ſufferings, and to whom he appeared (or 
ſome of them at leaſt) after his reſurrection. 
And theſe, I think, it may fairly be preſu- 
med, were all that body of diſciples and 
friends of Chriſt, who waited at Feruſalem 
until they were endowed with power from 
on high; for, as to the reft of the Fews who 
went up to Jeruſalem to keep the paſſover, 
they may fairly be preſumed to have retur- 
ned home, when the feaſt was over, whether 
we conſider them to have been belrevers in 
Chriſt, or not ; ſeeing his crucifixion had 
put an end to all their farther expectations 
with reſpect to him; and tho' Chriſt was 
riſen from the dead, yet he had appeared to 
non? but thoſe /eleF friends before- men- 
tioned, according to the accounts which all 
the hiſtorians have given, touching this mat- 
ter. I am ſenſible, that, in St. Luke's goſ- 
pel, chap. x. we have an account of ſeventy 
| Et diſciples, 
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diſciples, which Chriſt ſent forth to preach, 
Cc. but then, this, in point of number, is 
expreſsly contradicted by St. Matthews, chi 
x. and by St. Mark, chap. vi. both of which 
fay, that it was the fwelve diſciples which 
Chriſt ſent forth to preach, as aforeſaid ; 
and that theſe three hiſtorians refer to the 
| ſame thing, is moſt obvious from the rela- 
tions themſelves. Beſides, there is nothing 
throughout the hiſtories of Chriſt's life, 
from the beginning of his miniſtry to his a/- 
cenfion, (the above relation by St. Luke, 
only excepted) that does, in the leaſt, coune 
tenance the ſuppoſition of ru ſetts of diſci- 
| ples, a greater and a leſs, one conſiſting of 
ſeventy men, and the other of #awefve. And 
had that been the caſe, is it not then ex- 
ceeding ſtrange, that the /z/er of theſe bo- 
dies of diſciples ſhould be raten notice of, 
not only by every hiſtorian, but alſo in al- 
moſt every chapter of their reſpective hiſto- 
ries; and that the larger, and thereby much 
more conſiderable of theſe bodies, ſhould be 
taken notice of but once, and that by one 
hiſtorian only? this, ſurely, is very ſtrange, 
and more than ſtrange, if ſuch a thing can 
be ; eſpecially, if it be conſidered, that, 
according to St, Luke, the greater body of: 
| diſciples 
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diſciples were equelly — 
were inveſted with equal powers as the "i 
Moreover, #wwo of the goſpel-hiſtorians are 
ſuppoſed to have been Chriſt's conſtant 
attendants, through the whole courſe of his 
miniſtry, viz. St. Matthew and St. Jobn; 
and that they ſhould know nothing of theſe 
ſeventy men, or, at leaſt, ſhould give av 
account in their hiſtories of this /arge bod 
of diſciples, and that St. Luke, who = 
nothing of the matter himſelf, but took 
every thing upon truſt from others, (upon 
what authority we know not) that he ſhould 
be furniſhed out with more and better mate- 
rials for Chriſt's hiſtory, than Chriſt's diſei- 
ples themſelves, this renders it till more 
ſtrange. This relation, therefore, - of St. 
Luke, that Chriſt bad a large body of /e- 
venty diſciples, befide the twelve, is paſt all 
belief ; and as it has nothing to ſupport it, 
but the bare relation itſelf, and as it has not 
| only the greateſt probability againſt it, but 
is alſo contradicted by two other hiſtorians ; 
ſo, ſurely, it ought to be given p, and not 
to be admitted even as apocryphal, becauſe it 
is rather a 4 ſadvantage than a benefit 
to any cauſe it is brought to ſupport, I 
am alſo ſenſible, that the author of the 
hiſ- 
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hiſtory of the acts of the Apoſtles, when 
he had given an account of Chriſt's diſciples 
having met together, to chuſe a perſon to 
fill up the place of the traitor Judas, he com- 
puted their number to be about one hundred 
and twenty, (as the relation now ſtands in 
the hiſtory ;) but then, the number one 
hundred may, I think, be juftly ſuſpected to 
be an interpolation; not only, becauſe one 
hundred and twenty, ſeems to be a number 
much 00 large for the body of diſciples be- 
fore mentioned, nor can it be ſupported by 
any other part of the hiſtory ; but alſo, be- 
. cauſe it ſeems, at leaſt, to be contrary to the 
account which immediately precedes it, that 
was given by this very hiſtorian, with re- 
ſpe& to which, about twenty ſeems to be a 
much more probable computation ; and 
therefore, one hundred, probably, has been 
added, However, admitting the number 
one hundred and twenty, which cannot be 
admitted without extending the relation 
greatly beyond the bounds of probability; 
yet ſtill the queſtion will remain, how ſhall 
we make up the account with St. Paul? 
who, as has been obſerved, informed the 
Corinthians, that Chriſt was ſeen by above 
ue hundred brethren at one time, which is 

more 
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more than four times that number. This, 
ſurely, was carrying the matter much too far, 
and is like ffraining the ſtring till it breaks. 
This account, therefore, of St. Paul's, may 
very u/tly be doubted of. Beſides, ſuch a 
body of people, as fve hundred, met to- 
gether, muſt have drawn upon them the 
obſervation of the people, and from thence 
the cenſure of the civil magiſtrate, which 
was what the diſciples themſelves, at rhat 
time, very carefully avoided, John xx. 19. 
Then the ſame day at evening, being the 
firſt day of the week, when the doors were 
fut, 'where the diſciples were aſſembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jeſus and ſtood in the 
midſt, &c. Here we fee what caution was 
uſed by the diſciples, to prevent their being 
| Publickly taken notice of; and therefore, it 
altogether unlikely, that ſo great a body as 
ue hundred and upwards ſhould have aſ- 
ſembled together at that time, ſuppoſing 
their number to have been /o large; but 
that is incredible, as I have already obſerved. 
And St. Paul, when his hand was in, might 
as well have ſaid above five thouſand ; one 
number being as credible, and as /:kely to 
have been the caſe, as the other. Upon the 
whole, - think, it appears, that St. FHaul's 
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ſupernumerary witneſſes ſeem rather to 
_ weaken, than ſtrengthen the credit of the 
fact referred to. 

I w1LL conclude this ſubject, with obſerv- 
ing that man is an intelligent free-being, 
who, from his make and : conſtitution, is 
qualified to diſcern the good and evil, the 
propriety and impropriety of his actions; and 
who has it in his power, and it is left to his 
option, whether he will r:ghtly uſe, or 
flothfully neglect, or <wickedly abuſe the 
parts and powers of which his conſtitution 
is compounded, and thereby of promoting 
or fruſtrating the great end of creation, by 
his being a Friend, or an enemy to the com- 
mon good : and likewiſe, thereby, of rendering 
himſelf the proper object of divine favour 
or diſpleaſure. And from hence ariſes a 
probability that there will be a future ſtate 
of exiſtence to men, in which ſtate that favour 
and diſpleaſure will be properly and "amply 
ſhewn forth ; the farther conſideration of 


which point will more Oy: take pick 
in the next Section. 
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SECTION *. 


Concerning a Future Retr burke, 


T has been al ready obſerved, (Section 
II.) that the whole frame of nature 
beſpeaks de/ign, each part being direct- 
ed to anſwer ſome end; to which I here add, 
that there is one grand defign to which the 
whole is ultimately directed, and to which 
every leſſer deſign is made ſubſervient, vig. 
a public or general good; and this, I ap- 
prehend to have been the great and ulti- 
mate end of the creation of this world. 
A public good is the -mo/# noble and excel- 
lent of all deſigns; and therefore, is the 
moſt worthy of him who is the moſt 
perfect intelligence, goodneſs, and bound- 
leſs power, God is moſt compleatly happy 
in himſelf, independent .of every thing ex- 
ternal to him, as he is poſſeſſed of all natu- 
ral and moral per fections; and therefore, he 
could not poſſibly give exiſtence to other 
beings with a view of anſwering any pur- 
e poſe 
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poſe to * himſelf, And as happineſs is the 
moſt-defirable thing of all things that are de- 
ſirable, or, perhaps, it is the only deſirable 
thing, as all other deſirable things are only 
deſirable for it's ſake; ſo for God to give 

being to other things, in order to introduce 
public or general happineſs, is to employ his 
perfect intelligence and boundleſs power in 
ſerving the bef? of purpoſes. And as a pub- 
lic or general good plainly appears to have 
been the ultimate end which the creator pro- 
poſed to obtain by the introduction of the 
pteſent conſtitution of things; ſo there is 
only one ſpecies of beings that inhabit this 
globe, (or at leaſt this ſeems to be the caſe) 
vid. men, who are, by the author of nature, 
rendered capable defignedly and intentional- 
ly of promoting and forwarding, or of re- 
tarding and baffling this great and good end. 
Man is a creature endowed with a principle 
of intelligence, which renders him capable 
of diſcerning the natural and eſſential 4%. 
rence in things, and alſo of perceiving that 


law or rule of affettion and action which 
natu- 


God cannot poſſibly nf any purpoſe to heel 
by what he does to and for his creatures; any other- 
wiſe than as by acting properly by them, and communi- 
cating happineſs to them, he may, as it were, heighten 
his own ned ſuppoſing ſuch a * can be. 
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naturally and neceſſarily reſults from that 
difference; he is alſo endowgd with a prin- 
ciple of l motion or action, in the free 
uſe of which he is capable of moral govern- 
ment ; that is, he is not only capable of per- 
ceiving the propriety or impropriety of ac- 
tions, and of the exertion or non-exertion 
of the active faculty; but alſo of making, 
or refuſing to make that propriety the ground 
and reaſon of action to himſelf, by which 
his actions are voluntarily con ofarmable or 
n0n-conformable to the aforeſaid law. And 
as man, with theſe endowments, may be 
faid to be god/zke, or be made after the 


image of God; fo theſe endowments make 


him an ee creature; that is, they 
render him, in the reaſon of the thing, 
accountable for his behaviour to all whom it 
may concern, namely, the intelligent world, 

and alſo to the Deity, who is the mo? per- 
fe intelligence. 

Man. is an intelligent free being, who 
has it in his power, (though ſome more, 
ſome leſs) and it is left to his option, whether 
he will voluntarily be a jriend or an enemy 
to the intelligent world ; whether he will 
render himſelf the proper object of approba- 
tion or diſlike, of gratitude or reſentment, 
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388 The Author's Farewel. 
to all thoſe who, by partaking of a lite na- 
ture, are capable of being intereſted in him, 
or, at leaſt, of diſcerning the goodneſs or 
the baſeneſs of his intentions and actions. 
Whoever, therefore, from a good or god- 
like diſpoſition, chuſes to be a friend and a 
bene factor to the intelligent world, and em- 
ploys his abilities in anſwering fo valuable a 
purpoſe, ſuch a man renders himſelf the 
proper object of approbation and gratitude 
to every other intelligent being, as he is 
their common friend, whether each one I, 
immediately intereſted in that kindneſs, or 
not ; and to whom each one ought gratefully 
to return the kindneſs, as to a common bene- 
Factor, when power and opportunity ſerve, 
And, in this view of the caſe, ſuch a man 
may not improperly be faid to be a friend 
to God, conſidered as an intelligent being; 
ſceing he ſtands d:/poſed to contribute even 
to his maker's well doing, were the Deity 
capable of receiving any kindneſs from him. 
And though God has no Kindneſs to re- 
turn, for any good that has, or could poſſi- 
bly have been done to himſelf; yet, he, as 
an intelligent being, ſtands diſpoſed to return 
the 4:1ndneſs done to his intelligent creatures, 
as it that kindneſs had been done to himſelf ; 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing he himſelf would have been benefitted 
thereby, had he been capable of it, and had 
flood in his creatures ſtead. And, on the 
other ſide, whoever, from an evi/ diſpelition 
or baſeneſs of mind, chu/es to be miſchievous 
and hurtful to the intelligent world, and 
employs his abilities in anſwering fo vile a 
purpoſe, ſuch an one Zhereby renders him- 
ſelf the proper object of diſlibe and reſent- 
ment to every other intelligent being, as he 
is a common enemy, whether each one has 
been an immediate ſufferer by him, or not. 
And, in bis view of the caſe, ſuch a man 
may not improperly be ſaid to be an enemy 
and to be 1njurious to God, conſidering God 
to be an intelligent being; ſeeing he ſtands 
diſpoſed to contribute to his maker's hurt, 
were it poſſible ſuch a thing could be. And 
though God has no evil to retaliate, that has 
been done to himſelf}; yet he, as an intelli- 
gent being, ſtands dr/peſed to retaliate the 
evil done to his intelligent creatures, as if it 
had been done to himſelf; ſeeing he himſelf 
would have been a ſufferer thereby, had he 
been capable of it, and had fed in his 
creatures ſtead, For, as a beneficent mind 
ſtands diſpoſed to communicate goed to all, 

and conſequently to the Dejty, were it poſ- 
Se 3; 1 
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fible for his caſe to admit it; fo ſuch a 
mind zhereby, in ſome meaſure, lays an ob- 
ligation of gratitude upon all, and conſe- 
quently upon the Deity, if I may fo ſpeak, 
to return the kindneſs to ſuch a benefafor 
as to a common friend, And as a vicious and 


evil mind ſtands diſpoſed to be znjurious and 


hurtful to all, and conſequently to the 
Deity, were that poſſible, when his baſe 
purpoſes require it; fo ſuch a mind thereby 
renders itſelf, in ſome meaſure, the proper 
object of reſentment to all, and conſequent- 
ly to the Deity, who may be ſaid to be in- 
jured by him, as a fu n in the common 


cCauſe. And, 


As man is capable of, ag ualifed 1 for, 
fo he was moſt certainly defigned and in- 
tended by his maker to co-operate and work 
together with him, in promoting and carry- 
ing on the great and ultimate end of crea- 
tion, Vis. a public or general good. Who- 
ever, therefore, from a benevolent mind, 
puts forth his endeavour to anſwer! this end, 
by introducing as much happineſs into the 
creation as he can; ſuch a man muſt of ne- 
ceſſity render himſelf truly acceptable to his 
maker, and worthy of recompence or re- 
ward, And, on the other fide, whoever, 

flom 
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from a vicious ſelfiſhneſs and baſeneſs of mind, 
breaks in upon the happineſs of others, con- 
tributes to their miſery, and ſets himſelf as 
a bar to the common tranquility; ſuch a 
man renders himſelf juſtly diſpleging to 
God, and is the proper object of divine re- 
venge. Indeed, as God exiſts, and is what 
he is, by, or from an abſolute neceſſity in the 
nature of things; ſo, of neceſſity he muſt be 
abſolutely independent of the work of his 
hands, he can neither receive #indneſs from 
them, nor ſuſtain any injury by them. 
And, I think, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that mo man ever de/igned, or intended to do 
adiſbonour to God, or to be injurious to him 
in his character or otherwiſe; whatever 
wild or extravagant notions they may have 
entertained concerning him, or however 
fooliſhly and ridiculouſly they have uſed 
thoſe terms or names by which the Deity is 
commonly characteriſed, I fay, I think 
no man ever intended to villify or injure the 
Deity in any reſpect, as, I think, there is 
nothing in nature to be a ground or temp- 
tation to man to be guilty of ſuch miſcar- 
riages; and therefore, I think, there w 
be no ſuch thing, nor be any engquiry, at the 
laſt judgment, after ſuch offences as theſe. 
Cc ES The 
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The offences man is capable of, that are 
relative to the perſon of God, if I may fo 
ſpeak, are moſtly of the negative kind, (vi. ) 
a want of a juſt ſenſe of the Aindneſs and 
beneficence of his maker and preſerver. How | 
far, and how frequent, and in what way 
a man is to make public profeſſion of his 
gratitude and thankfulneſs to the Deity ; 
and whether offences of this kind will make 
a part of the grand inque/t, I am not a judge; 
and therefore, can only obſerve, that it has 
been looked upon, among men, tobe a mark 
of greatneſs of ſoul rather to deſpiſe and 
overlook ſuch ingratitude, than to ſhew any 
reſentment to it; but then, how far ſuch 
ſort of greatneſs may be applicable to the 
ſupreme Deity muſt be left to the determi- 
nation of more capable judges. And, though 
it is common for men to talk of doing Ho- 
naour or diſhonour to God; yet, I think, thoſe 
terms are relative to us, and ſerve rather to 
expreſs the propriety and impropriety of our 
. ſentiments and behaviour with regard to a Dei- 
ty, than to expreſs any addition to, or diminu- 
tion of God's honour and reputation, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, The divine Honour, or the greatneſs 
worthineſs and reputation of the Deity, is 
what it is, independent of any thing and every 
« Fe 1 thing 
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tbing that his creatures can think, ſay, or do; 
and therefore, as God's honour can receive 
no luftre,no increaſe, from what men can ſay 
or perform, ſo neither can it in the leaſt be 
ſullied, or even ſhadowed thereby. And, as 
reward is no other than a return of kind- 
neſs, or a rendering good for good ; and pu- 
niſhment is no other than the retaliation of 
injury and wrong, or a rendering evil for 
evil; ſo, in this view of the caſe, the Deity 
has received no good from his creatures, nor 
has he ſuffered any evil by them; and there- 
fore, as he has no kindneſs to return to them, 
ſo he has no injury to retaliate upon them, 
on his own account. But then, as God's 
end, in calling his intelligent creatures into 
being, was that they might in common par- 
take of his goodneſs and be made happy 
thereby ; ſo by this he becomes a party in 
their cauſe, and is zntere/ted in their weal or 
woe, and will return the kindneſs, and re- 
ſent the injury done to his intelligent crea- 
' tures, as if it were done to himſelf, It was 
a juſt ſenſe of this, that led the wiſe 
King Solomon to make the following re- 
mark, Proverbs xix. 17. He that bath pity 
upon the poor, (lo as to relieve them in their 
diſtreſs) lendetb unto the Lord; and that 

__  aobtch 
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which he bath given, will he pay him again. 
And. by 
Upon theſe principles, chiefly, if not 
wholly, I think, the juft and reaſonable ex- 
pectation of a future judgment and retribu- 
tion is grounded. For, though the unequal 
diſtribution of providence, as it is called, that 
is, though certain circumſtances concur which 
render one man's life ca and happy to him, 
and other circumſtances coneur to render life 
a weight and a burthen to another man; 
like as one horſe falls into the hands of a 
bad maſter, who uſes it ill; and another 
horſe falls into the hands of a good maſter, 
who uſes it well; which advantages and 
diſadvantages are the produce of cond 
cauſes, and are perfectly accidental with 
regard to any ſpecial divine determination 
concerning them, or any ſpecial divine in- 
ter poſttion with regard to them, and which, 
I think, contain the hm of the argument 
drawn from the unequal diſtribution of pro- 
vidence for a future retribution; I fay „ tho' 
the different ſtates - of theſe tuo men, or 
thoſe t horſes, do not ſeem to require that 
there ſhould be a future retribution, in order 
to ſet things upon an equal foot with regard 
to them; yet the good or bad part men act, 
| by 'voluntarily contributing to the 60 or 
rf 
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burt of the commontpeal, moſt certainly does, 


becauſe their good or bad bebaviour, in this 


reſpect, render them the proper objects of 
reward or puniſbment. Beſides, with re- 


rd to this argument drawn from the un- 
equal diſtribution of providence, I beg leave 
to obſerve, that if all the good and ei 


men partake of in this world muſt be placed 
to the account of providence; and if recti- 
tude requires that all men ſhould have an 


equal ſhare of theſe, if not in this world 
yet within the period of their exiſtence, whe- 


ther their diſparity, with reſpect to thele, 
reſults from, and depends upon ſecond cauſes, 
or not, or whether it reſults from their 
vertuouſneſs and viciouſneſs, or not; which 
the argument drawn from the unequal diſtri- 
bution of providence (as it is called) plain- 


ly ſuppoſes ; then it will follow, that as the 


fame diſparity does take place among the 
other ſpecies of animals that inhabit this 


4 globe, ſo the preſent argument does equally 


conclude for a future ffate of ' exiſtence, and 
a future retribution with reſpect to all thoſe 
animals, as it does for the ſpecies of man- 
kind. Though, I think, thoſe terms judg- 
ment and retribution are greatly 1mproper, 
in the caſe under conſideration; becaufe the 
ideas that are uſually annexed to thoſe 

| terms 
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396 The Author's Farewel. 
terms are quite irrelative to the ſubject, in 
our preſent view of it. Judgment, and re- 
tribution conſequent upon it, in the common 
uſe of thoſe terms, ſuppoſes and has reference 
to a law or rule of affection and action, 
which faw intelligent beings are to diredt 
their conduct by, and for which they are 
accountable ; judgment being an enquiry in- 
to, and forming a Judgment from that en- 
quiry of the propriety or impropriety of a 
man's conduct with regard to ſuch law; and 
retribution being a returning to bim, or 
bringing upon him that good or vil which 
the propriety or impropriety of his conduct 
renders him worthy of: whereas, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, judgment conſiſts in inguiring in- 
to, and forming a judgment of the quantity 
of good and evil each individual has been a 
partaker of in his world, and alſo it's pro- 
portion, when brought into a compariſon, 
with the good and evil that each and every 
ether individual has been a partaker of; and 
retribution conſiſts in bringing upon each in- 
dividual ſuch a quantity and proportion of 
good and evil in Futurity, as will reduce all 
theſe to an equality, without having any re- 
ferrence to the &ceping or tranſgreſſing any 
law. Now, ogy! this 5 be reducing 
| the 
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the diſpenſations of providence to an equa» : 
lity; yet, ſurely, thoſe terms judgment, and 
retribution as conſequent upon it, can have 
no place here. Again, though we have 10 
reaſon to expect that God will call men to 
an account for thoſe trifling affairs in which 
the great end of creation is not intereſted, 
becauſe thoſe infignificant things do not ſeem 
to require it yet; men's being friends or ene- 
mies to the common happineſs are things of 
ſuch importance as are worthy of the di- 
vine notice, and which render men worthy. 
of the divine favour or diſpleaſure on ac- 
count of them. And, as I think, were I 

intruſted with the execution of civil juſtice, 
I ought, and ſbould reward thoſe that have 
generouſly contributed to the public bappi- 
eſs, and puniſh thoſe who have baſely and 
wickedly contributed to the public hurt, had 
Ia perfect knowledge of their cafes, and had 
I power ſufficient for theſe purpoſes ; ſo, 
from hence I cannot but conclude, that 
God, who is the moſt perfect intelligence, 
goodneſs, and boundleſs power, will much 
more do ſo ; and conſequently there will be 
a future judgment and retribution, This, 
I apprehend to be the ſtate of the caſe, not 
as grounded on external divine revelation, or 
any 
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308 The Author's Farewel. 
any divine impreſſion which may be ſuppo- 
| ſed to be made upon the mind, nor upon 
any divine determination concerning it; but 
on the eternal reaſon and propriety of thin 28, 
and which, indeed, ſeetns to me to be the mo/# 
ſolid foundation fot the doctrine of a future 
judgment to be built upon; becauſe, were it to 
be admitted that there is not a propriety in the 
thing itſelf, then it would be quite ancer- 
train whether there would be any ſuch thing; 
or rather, the aforeſaid admiſſion affords a pre- 
ſumpti ve proof that it will not be the caſe, 
becauſe it is very unliꝶely that God will judge 
the world, without a proper reaſon for ſo 
doing. Indeed, if the human mind, or 
thoſe principles of intelligence and activity 
that take place in man, which render him 
capable of perceiving the propriety and im- 
propriety of actions, and of voluntarily act- 
ing conſonant; or contrary thereto if theſe 
ſo far reſult from, and depend upon that par- 
ticular compoſition or ſyſtem of matter cal- 
led the human body, as to derive their being 
from that compoſition under certain circum- 
ſtances, and ceaſ to be and are 41 ſelved by 
and with the diſſolution of the body; or if 
the human mind be a ſubſiſtance that is 


quite 4iſfinct from, and independent of the 
| mate- 


PY ; 
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material ſyſtem, and yet, notwithſtanding, is 
equally periſhable as the body, and both 
will be diffolved together; then, it may 
ſeem to follow, that this world is man's all, 
becauſe by that diſſolution man ceaſes to be, 
* of is not, and will be o more; but then, — 

that either of theſe is the caſe, I think, 
cannot be proved, and therefore, they are 
no father to be admitted or taken for 
granted than to give thoſe arguments their 
due weight that are grounded on thoſe ſup- 
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poſitions. | 
Boy T then, admitting there will be a /#- 
ture retribution ; yet, whether it will be uni- 
ver/ally extended to all our ſpecies may, 
perhaps, admit of ſome doubt. For, as a 
great part of human offspring die ſoon, ſome 
in 7#fancy, and others in childbood, before 
Ne FAT Bak they 
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* If the human mind is not of zt/e/f a permanent be- 
ing, but reſults from a temporary periſhable compoſition 
of matter, and is difſolved by and with the diſſalution We 
of that compoſition; or if it be a ſubſiſtance that is 1 


quite diſtinct from the body, and yet, in it's own nature, 9 
is equally periſhable as the body, and will be difſobved . 
with it; then a reſurrection, or reſtoration, and a future 0 
retribution ſeem to be excluded. For though God ma Fl 
produce a con/iitution that is exatly ſimilar to, and is 1 


made of the ſame materials of which a former comſtitu- 
tion was compounded that is diſſolved; yet this would 
be a new, of another conſtitution, and not a reſurredtion 

or reſtoration of a former one, and conſequently, it 
would be another and not the ſame being. 
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they are capable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt 
good and evil in a moral ſenſe; fo they 
muſt be again brought into being, and live 
to viper years, and act a part upon this 
globe, to render them the proper ſubjetFs of 
a future judgment; but whereas this does 
not appear to be the caſe, therefore it be- 
comes the more doubtful whether the 
judgment referred to will be anverſal. 
And as to all thoſe who die in their youth, 
when they are but juſt entring upon action, 
and others who act a very low part in life; 
the reaſon of the thing does not call equally 
for a future retribution with regard to theſe, 
as it does with reſpect to thoſe whoſe lives 
have been of much greater conſequence to the 
world, and who have been greatly ſubſer- 
vient to the public good, or hurt of man- 
kind. Beſides, there are a few of our ſpe- 
cies, (I mean Idiots) whoſe capacities are 
fome below, and others, perhaps, equal to 
thoſe of other animals ; and there are many 
others, what thro' the weakneſs of their na- 
tural powers, what thro' the want of a pro- 
per education, what through inattention, 
and what through other cauſes, their ſphere 
of action is ſuch as ſets them but /ittle 
above ſome of the brute beats; now, that 
Vi ITE] all 
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all theſe will be brought to a future account, 
may, perhaps, be a doubtful point. A fu- 
ture judgment, ſurely, will not be intro- 
duced to anſwer the purpoſes of pomp and 
ſbew; but to exemplify the moral excel- 
lence of the Deity, in his acting properly 
by his intelligent creatures. And, 


Wx RE it to be admitted, on the other 
| fide, that there will be zo future ftate of 


exiſtence to men, and, conſequently, 10 
future retribution ; yet, in that view of the 
caſe, the preſent conſtitution of things a- 
bundantly ſet forth the power, wiſdom and 
gooaneſs of it's author; ſeeing the whole is 
not only ſubſervient, but is alſo excellently 
conſtituted to anſwer the purpoſe of a preſent 
publick or general good. Suppoſe this pre- 
ſent world to be a compleat and entire ſyſtem 
of itſelf. that is not related to, nor connected 
with, nor has any dependence upon any other 
conſtitution of things, that has preceded it, 
or that will come after it; yet, ſurely, it 


would not fall ſhort of perfection for want 


of ſuch connection and dependance ; ſeeing 
all the beauties of nature and all the bene- 
fits held forth by it are juſt the ſame, whe- 
ther there be any ſuch connection, or not. 
And to ſuppoſe the preſent conſtitution of 
D d things 
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things ſo imperfect, as that another con- 
ſtitution of things to come is neceſſary to 
recti the diforders and ſupply the defici- 
encies of this, is, I think, to caſt a ſevere 
reflection on the founder of this world, And 
as I think the preſent conſtitution of things 
is the ig that nature would admit of, for 
obtaining the preſent purpoſes that were in- 
tend-d to be obtained by it; ſo the power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God are alike am- 

ply ſhewn forth thereby, whether futurity 
be taken into the caſe, or not. Neverthe- 


leſs, whether there will be a future judg- 


ment, or not; and whether that judgment 
will be #niverſally extended to all our ſpe- 
cies, or not; yet, foraſmuch as men's rela- 
tion to, and dependence upon God, and their 
relation to, and dependence upon Sed other, 
are the ſame; ſo all obligations that flow 
from theſe muſt be the /ame alſo, whether 
there will be a future retribution, or not. 
The virtuouſneſs and propriety of piety to- 
wards God, of benevolence towards our 
neighbours, and of temperance towards our- 


ſelyes, and the viciouſneſs and impropriety 


of their contraries, do not at all reſult from, 
nor depend upon men's future exiſtence, but 
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are : founded in the natural and the eſſential 
differences in things ; and theretore, are: 
and muſt be the /ame, whether there i 
be a future ſtate of exiſtence to men and a 
future retribution, or not. And, as the 
practice of virtue will be ii commendable, 
and the practice of vice will be july con- 
demnable, whether futurity be taken into 
the caſe, or not; ſo it will be men's inte- 
reſt, upon the whole, to praCtiſe the for- 
mer, and to ſhun the latter; becauſe ſuch a 
conduct is the high road to a bappy life. 
Would a man attain to the High happineſs 
that his world can afford, let him examine 
the caſe fairly and impartially, and he will 
plainly fee that the practice of virtue bids 
the faire? for ſuch attainment. Or let him 
look round him and take a view of man- 
kind, and from thence let him judge who, 
to appearance at leaſt, has the greateſt 
ſhare of preſent happineſs, whether virtuous 
or vicious men, From whence come all the 
wars, contentions and diſquietudes that 
take place, and are a plague to mankind ? 
come they not hence, even from men's vices F 
And therefore, ſuppoſing this world were 
our all, tho! this would be a juft ground for 
us not to bring needleſs troubles and perſecu- 

Dd 2 tions 
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tions upon ourſelves, ſuch, perhaps, as St. 
Paul's fighting with beafts at Epheſus might 
be, 1 Cor. xv. 32. yet it will by no means 


juſtify the Apoſtle's concluſion, if it may be 


ſo called, viz. let us eat and drink, or to- 
morrow we die. For if this life is our all, 
then it will be our wi/dom to make the 
moſt of it, and by temperance and ſobriety 
to make it as /ong and happy as we can, or 
as long as life and happineſs coincide ad | 
can be Uhoyed together ; and not, by glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs and other exceſſes of 
ſenſuality, to fool it away, or make ourſelves 
miſerable in it. St. Paul was ſo zealous in 
ſupporting the point he had undertaken to 
maintain, ©12. the certainty of a reſurrection 
or future life, grounded on the belief of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, that he ſeems not 
 fifficiently to have attended to his own ar- 
gument, which ſeems to be defe#ive in 
ſeveral” of it's branches. Let us eat and | 
drink for to-morrow we die, is the ſong 
of the moſt voluptubus and intemperate. 
Iſaiah xxii. 13. And behold, joy and gladneſs, 
ſlaying oxen and killing ſheep, eating fleſh 
and drinking wine ; let us eat and drink, 
for to- morro we ſhall die. chap. Ivi. 12. Come 


Je, ſoy 720. I will fetch Wine, and we will Fil 
e 
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ourſehves with ſtrong drink ; and to-morrow 
ſhall be as this day, and much more abundant. 
Theſe ſenſualiſts fooliſbly imagine, that the 
higheſt happineſs, in this life, ariſes from the 
greateſt indulgencies and exceſſes in ſenſua- 
lity; whereas the contrary to this plainly 
appears to be the 7ruth of the caſe; that is, 
experience and the nature of the. thing 
plainly ſhew, that the greateſt exceſſes in 
ſenſuality tend to cut men off in the mil 
of their days, or elſe to bring upon them 
ſuch diſorders as render life a burthen to 
them; whereas a Zemperate enjoyment of 
this world's good things is the /elieft and 
the ſureſt way to a long and happy life. St. 
Paul, therefore, would not have ſung the 
ang of the glutton and the drunkard, let ws 
eat and drink for to-morrow we die, had he 
duly attended to the ſubjet. And, 

As it will be men's zntere/?, upon the 
whole, to practiſe virtue, whether futurity 
be taken into the caſe, or not ; ſo men's in- 
| tereſt in, and dependency upon ſocieiy and 
government are equally the ſame, whether 
there will be a future retribution, or not. 
The ground and reaſon of aſſociation and 
government to men, is not their relation to, 
and Penney upon God, and upon what 
5 3 may 
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may be men's fate in another world; but only 
their relation to, and dependency upon each 
other in this. And the ultimate end and 
purpoſe of aſſociation to men, is not to ſe- 
cure to each individual the favour of God 
and the happineſs of another world; becauſe 
theſe are things which ſociety and govern- 
ment can neither give nor ſecure, nor take 
away; but only to procure to each indivi- 
dual thoſe comforts in life which each, in 
his Angle capacity, is not able to obtain for 
himſelf, and to guard and protect each in- 
dividual from thoſe evil which each, in his 
Angle capacity, is not capable of ſecuring 
himſelf from. Theſe are the grounds upon 
which men enter into ſociety, and theſe are 
the purpoſes which civil ſociety and civil 
government are intended to ſerve, and 
which are wholly diſtinct from, and inde- 
pendent of futurity, So that every man is 
obliged, out of regard to his preſent intereſt 
and fafety, to live in ſubjection to civil go- 
vernment, and to pay his quota for the 
ſupport of civil ſociety, whether he has any 
regard to futurity, or not; that being very 
much out of the queſtion, as not being the 
baſis upon which ſociety and government 
reft. And tho' the belief of future retri- 
be” bution 


Cy 
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bution may, in ſome inſtances, have an in- 
uence upon men's actions, (which I fear is 
ſeldom the caſe with bad men 3) yet it is far 
from being ſuch a neceſſary ingredient in 
government, as that ſociety cannot /ub/;/ 
without it; ſociety and government being 
grounded upon ſuch principles as are per- 
fectly diſtinct from, and independent of fu- 
turity, as I have already obſerved. Nor, 
indeed, has any government ever looked 
upon the belief of a future retribution as a 
proper ſecurity to ſociety, | or as a principle 
that might be depended upon ; but, on the 
contrary, all governments have annexed 
fuch ſanfions to their laws as are nearer at 
hand, and in which men's preſent intereſt is 
concerned, They have provided the focks, 
the whipping-poft, the pillory, the goal, and 


the gallows, as monuments of civil reſent- 


ment, in order to work upon men's * fears, 
and thereby to prevent them from being in- 
Jurious to the common-weal, without any 
dependence upon men's belief of a future re- 
tribution as a ſecurity to ſociety. This, I 
preſume, has been generally, if not uni ver- 
| i FO 4: fall, 
"i If the View of puniſhment near at hand will not 
reſtrain men from being hurtful to yp 5 ; then, much 


leſs will puniſhment at a great diſtance do it, which a 
future judgment may be ſuppoſed to be. 
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and thereby they would render themſelves 
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ſally, the caſe, as it hath been with us in 

Great-Britain ; of whom, I hope, it may 
fairly be preſumed, that our faith in futu- 
. Tity runs as High and is as efficacious as the 

faith of any people in the world, And. 


this I take to be the fue ſtate of the caſe, 


whatever may have been wrote or ſaid up- 


on the ſubject to the contrary. And here, 
I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, what 
are the ſentiments of ſome Chriſtians with 


regard to a future retribution. Pir/t, theſe 


men maintain, that God, as the righteous 


governor and judge of the world, will cer- 
tainly call men to an account for their pre- 


ſent actions, and will reward or puniſh 


them in another world, according as they 
bebave themſelves in this : Secondly, they 


alſo maintain, that the #nowledge or belief 


of the aforeſaid doctrine of a future judg- 


ment is abſolutely neceſſary to the holding men 


together in ſociety in this world, and to ſe- 


cure to them the happineſs of the world to 


come; becauſe without ſuch knowledge or 
belief men's turbulent appetites and paſſions 
would not be refirained, and conſequently, 
without ſuch knowledge or belief men would 
act like beaſts of prey to each other here, 


the 
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the proper objects of divine vengeance bere- 
after: And thirdly, theſe men likewiſe 
maintain, that the doctrine of a future judg- 
ment is only grounded upon, and therefore 
is only diſcoverable by divine revelation, and 
conſequently, that it is not diſcoverable by 
the light of nature, or, at leaſt, that men 
by the bare exerciſe of their natural powers 
cannot come to any certainty with reſpect 
to it. Theſe doctrines, as they are maintain- 
ed by /ome Chriſtians; ſo they ſeem to me to 
erraign the divine conduct, by repreſenting 
God as acting weakly in his /egiflative and 
governing capacity; and ſet him much be- 
low thoſe wiſe human legiſlators, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warburton, made the doc- 
trine of a future retribution a part of the 
conſtitution in their reſpective ſchemes of go- 
vernment; and took care that their people 
ſhould be led into the knowledge or belief of 
that doctrine; which is what the Deity has 
fallen greatly ſhort of, though the caſe, in | 
our preſent view of it, ſeems obviouſly to = 
have required it. For, if the knowledge or = 
belief of a future judgment be ſo abſo/utely 
neceſſary to the well-being of mankind, both 
in this world and that to come, as that with- 

out it they would be miſerable in both; 
and 
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and if thoſe appetites and paſſions which are 
here conſidered to be the ground of men's 
miſcarriages, if theſe were planted i in them 
by the Author of their beings, and are parts 
of their. conſtitutions, which moſt certainly 
is the caſe; then, reaſon and equity require 
that the bees or belief of the aforeſaid 
doctrine ſhould have been, as it were, in- 
terwoven in the human conſtitution, and God, 
as the creator and governor, or as the natu- 
ral and political parent of mankind, ought to 
have wrote it legibly on the table of every 
man's heart; this, I ſay, ought to have been 
done, becauſe the caſe requires that it 
ſhould. If human wiſdom excited human 
legiſlators, not only without, but (accord- 
ing to Mr. Warburton) againſt * their own 
belief, to teach the doctrine of futurity to 
their people, and to make it a part of the 
conſtitution in their reſpefive ſchemes of 
government, becauſe the purpoſes of govern- 
ment could not be anſwered without it 
then, how much more would divine wiſdom 
have excited the Deity, who knew full well 
what the caſe required, to have made a pro- 


” 1 78 and a fu efficient proviion i in that reſpect, 
and 


* See the Rev. Mr. Warburto' 8 divine Ates of 
Moſes. 
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and not to have left mankind to wander in 
the dark, in an affair of ſuch moment, 
wherein their preſent and future well-be- 
ing were concerned, and in which, without 
| ſuch a proviſion, they muſt have miſcarried 
with reſpect to both. To conclude this ſub- 
je, I obſerve, that tho' ſuperſtition may in- 
troduce groundleſs fears in ſome, and enthu- 
fraſm may beget a groundleſs confidence in 
others, with regard to futurity ; yet, I think, 
man has ju/# ground, from the nature of the 
thing, to expect that there will be a Future 
judgment and retribution. | 


What follows is bere added, as being 11 


tive to the ſubject treated on in this _ 
tion. 


HE Author received a letter, from a 

l perſon in America, concerning puntſh- 
ment; and alſo on feveral other ſubjects. 
What relates to puniſhment is as followeth. 
In your tract, entitled the equity and 
© reaſonableneſs of a future judgment ex- 
emplified, you ſay, in page 130, which 
you tranſcribe from page 376 of your 
quarto tracts. [Rewards and puniſh- 
ments have their reaſon in what is paſt, 
and not in what is to come. It is the 
© valuable- 
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© valuableneſs of apa? action which ren- 
ders one man worthy of reward; and it 
© 15 the vileneſs of a paſt action which ren- 
© ders another man worthy and deſerving of 
< puniſhment.—Again, page 132. For as itis 
evident, that /aws with their ſanctions, vix. 
* threatnings and promiſes annexed to them, 
look forward and have their reaſon in 
what is fo come, namely, to direct the 
© future behaviour of men, and to engage 
them to act accordingly; ſo it is alike 
evident, that the execution of thoſe. ſanc- 
tions, in rewarding and puniſhing, /ooks 
© backward and hath it's reaſon in what is 
* paſt; namely, one man is rewarded be- 
© cauſe he has kept, and another man is 
© puniſhed becauſe he has tranſgreſſed the 
lau. And tho' rewards and puniſhments 
* may have an influence upon men's future 
behaviour; yet that is, as I have obſerved 
above, rather a con/equence of, than the 
reaſon of them ; it being men's paſt ac- 
tions which are the ground and reaſon of 
their diſtribution, —Again, page 133. There 
are other actions which have ſuch an inbe- 
rent vileneſs and baſeneſs in them, as not 
only render the actor zu/ly odious and con- 


© wont: to a by-ſtander, who is no way 
inte- 
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© intereſted in them; but alſo worthy of 
his ſuſt diſpleaſure, worthy that the actor's 
wicked actions ſhould be recompenſed- 
© upon his own head, worthy, that is to ſay, 
© fit and reaſonable, that every other intel- 
* ligent being ſhould contribute to his miſery, 
© as the demerit of his vile actions deſerve; 
* which contribution is properly called pu- 
* niſhment, And this is the caſe, when con- 
* ſidered abſtractedly from the medicinal, in- 
« fluence of ſuch puniſhment.] Tho' you, 
in page 132, which I have quoted, are 
* ſpeaking of puniſhment in civil ſaciety; 
* yet, I think, your ſenſe and meaning, 
© in what I have above quoted, and through 
your whole tract, is, that. puniſhment. is 
grounded entirely upon the. tranſgrefſien - 
* of the law; and in what follows, I en- 
* tirely confine myſelf to God's treatment 
* of us hereafter, when we ſhall have de- 

* parted this life. I think that puniſhment 
looks no farther back ward, and hath it's 
© reaſon in what is paſt, no farther than this, 
© 012, when a man commits an evil action, 
© (I mean moral evil) there is a vicked diſ- 

* pofition in that man; and when he is 
« puniſhed (J ſuppoie) the ſame wicked diſ- 


© poſition, takes place or continues in the ſaid - 
man, 
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man, as when he committed thoſe crimes, 
for which (you ſuppoſe) he is puniſhed, 
© Puniſhment, by which I mean pain, un- 
* eafineſs, or miſery inflicted upon vicious 
* men, has a natural tendency (and which, 
I think, is confirmed by experience) to 
bring them to confideration ; and is the 
* likelieſs method (I can think of) to re- 
form them. That men's greateſt happineſs 
(by men, I mean moral agents) conſiſts in 
d conformity of their lives and actions to 
the eternal and unalterable fitneſs of 
© things ; and that God is willing to act 
the ind and good part towards them, that 
« is, to promote their happineſs and greateſt 
good]; and that God wzll uſe thoſe means 
* which are moſt /ifely to anſwer that end 
© I take for granted; and as puniſhment is 
the moſt likely means (that I know of) 
* to bring about reformation, I believe God 
will, in kindneſs to men, puniſh them 
till they are brought to a dle ſenſe of their 
ſins and follies, and are reformed from 
them. 8e that, I imagine, reformation 
is the ſole view which God can have in 
puniſhing of men, or any other moral 
agents; and by no means think, with you, 
that wad rewards and puniſhments may 
"mine . 
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have an influence upon inen's future be- 
* haviour ; yet that is rather a conſequence 
of, than a reaſon of them. I will put an 
« inſtance, ſo that you may not miſtake my 
© meaning. Suppoſe a man that has been 
© a vile and notorious ſinner in this world 
dies, and is thereby entirely incapacitated. 
to do any one improper action, and God 
ſhould raiſe him from the dead only to 
puniſh him for having tranſgreſſed the law 
whilſt he was alive, that is, to puniſh. 
him without defgning his reforma- 
tion, and from no other view and confide- 
ration than his former tranſgreſſions; and 
after God has puniſhed him equal to the 
demerit of his crimes, (as you expreſs it) 
he ſhould annibilate him immediately: 
I ͤdeſire to know, wherein would be the 
* fitneſs and propriety of ſuch behaviour in 
God, and whether it would not be down- 
© right cruelty ? I deſire you to inform me, 
by letter, wherein lies the connection 
and relation between crimes and puniſh- 
* niſhments, when inflicted upon any one, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he has 
© violated the law ? For, I think, puniſh- 
ment has no manner of connection with, 


or relation to impropriety of behaviour, 
or 
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© or the tranſgreſſion of the law, any fur- 
ther than as it is the mo/# likely and probable 
mean to bring about the _ reformation of 
the offender or puniſhed perſon, I think 
© puniſhment is not founded upon the 
* tranſgreſſion of the law, but is entirely 
grounded pon this, (viz.) men having 
£ tranſgreſſed the lau of the eternal and un- 
© alterable fitneſs of things, and thereby 
* departed from their greateſt good, (as T' 
have above obſerved) and God (who is 
a kind and tender father to mankind, and 
© whoſe mercies are over all his works) 
being deſirous to bring bach mankind to 
that happineſs which they have departed | 
from, will puniſb, or, in other words, will 
inflict miſery upon men, as the moſt likely 
and probable mean to bring them to re- 
flection, and thereby to reformation; and 
* conſequently, thereby to promote men's 
* greateſt happineſs, The foregoing, I ima- 
* gine, is the ovly connection between pu- 
* niſhment and crimes. 

PaxrT of the author's anſwer to the fore- 
going letter, as it relates to puniſhment. * Sir, 
< —— Happineſs is the end of being to 
intelligent beings ; and as the communica- 
im of — is kind and 10 ſo all 
: Unrea- 
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8 unreaſnable communication of the con- 
« trary is unkind and evil; and, in my 
opinion, renders the communicating 
* agent the proper object of reſentment ; that 
is, it renders him worthy to have the evil 
* retaliated upon him, which he fo baſely 
laid upon others. But then, it is not m- 
* propriety of action, conſidered imply as 
ſuch, but the boſe and vile introduction of 
miſery, which I make the ground and rea- 
* ſon of puniſhment. And, in this view of 
the caſe, puniſhment may be ſaid to be 
relative to guilt ; (that is, to ſuch guilt as 
* before-mentioned) as there is a propriety 

and fitneſs in inflicting the former, upon 

account of the latter. Were I to ſee a 
; man rip up women with child, take young 

children and daſb them againit the ſtones, 
and commit other like barbarities, I ſhould 
think it ſuitable and proper, and what he 
« juſtly deſerved, to lay ſome heavy burthen 
* of afliction upon him, as a puniſhment for 
« ſuch cruelty, conſidered 4 Hractedly from 

* any benefit he might receive thereby. And 
as the caſe appears thus to me ; fo I cannot 
* but approve of the divine e in plant- 
ing in man the paſſion of reſentment, or 
an inelination to render evil for evil ; tho? 
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* this paſſion, like all other parts of the hu- 
© man conſtitution, is liable to be perverted 
and miſapplied. And when the ſuffering 
agent is led to /ee, from the 7uftneſs or pro- 
* priety of his puniſhment, the baſeneſs of 
© his actions, which were the ground and 
* reaſon of that puniſhment, and which, in 
any other view, I think, puniſhment does 
not point out; then he fands fair for re- 
© pentance and reformation, However, in 
dall this, I apprehend, you differ in your 
* ſentiments from me. You ſuppoſe, to lay 
any puniſhment upon the moſt barbarous 
© creature that ever exiſted, for, or on ac- 
count of his barbarity, would be to act 
unjuſtly and cruelly by him; whereas, I 
* think, it would be acting propurh by him, 
and as he juſtiy deſerves, whether it may 
properly be called cruelty, or not. And 
. * here I beg leave to aſk, why puniſhment 
* (or if you pleaſe cruelty) ſhould be uſed 
as a means to amendment? For tho? the 
© end, viz. amendment, is worthy and valu- 
* able and much to be defired; yet the 
* means, Vis. cruelty, is bad, (upon your 
© principles) and much to be derefted. 1 
© might alſo aſk, what connection is there 
« betwixt mms: and reformation ?/ of 

© how 
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how does the former become a proper 
© means to the latter? not phyſically ; be- 
* cauſe pain and miſery, or unegſineſs, rather 
© tend to ruffle and diſtract, than to com- 
* poſe and reFify the diſorders of the mind. 
And if pain and miſery or puniſhment be 
© confidered as unconnected with guilt, (I 
© mean ſuch guilt as aforeſaid) and if it be 
* arbitrary and unjuſtly laid upon a creature, 
* which upon your principles it ſeems to be; 
© then, tho' it may lead the ſufferer to curſe 
« his fate, yet the queſtion will be, how 
© can it be to him a reaſonable ground of re- 
formation ? and admitting that pain na- 
© turally leads the ſuffering agent to reflec- 
© tion ; yet if that pain be arbitrarily and 
* njuſitly laid upon him, which I think 
* your principles ſuppoſe, then the queſtion 
© again takes place, (viz.) how can it be to 
to him a reaſonable ground of reforma- 
©tion *? 


* * has been We e above, And when th» 
ſuffering agent is led to /ee, from the 7u/tneſs or propriety 
© of his puniſhment, the ba/eneſs of * Which 
* were the ground and reaſon of that puniſhment, and 
* which, I think, in any other view, puniſhment does not 

point out; then he fands fair for reformation.? 
which I mean, that puniſhment, in this view of the caſe, 
has a natural tendency to lead the offender to reform or 
Purge Himſelf of that wes mo which was the cauſe 
| e 2 = „ 
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of his miſcartiage. But then, by a natural tendency, I 
mean, not a phyfical, but a moral tendency, as a criminal 

by ſeeing the baſene/s of his actions, in the juftneſs of his 
puniſhment, ſees, as it were in a glaſs, how greatiy he 
has debaſed himſelf, and acted below his character thereby ; 
and that, ſurely, is a reaſonable and proper ground of diſ- 

liking himſelf and his paſt conduct, and of acting more 
Properly, ana more fuitable to his intelligent nature, for 
time to come; which change is uſually expreſſed by thoſe 
terms, viz. repentance and reformation. Whereas, were 

puniſhment to be arbitrarihꝶ and unjuſtiy inflicted upon a 
criminal, that is, when he had net done any thing for 

-whichhe i deſerved ſuch correction; then, this puniſh- 
ment; ſurely, could have no moral influence upon the of- 
fender, ſo as to lead him to reformation; becauſe, as 
the corrector, in ſuch a cafe, would act the very ſame part 

by the criminal, as the criminal had done by another, and 

even that which conftituted his crime, viz. made another 

miſerable, who had not done any thing ju/tly to deſerve it, 

fo the criminal's conduct, in a moral view, would not be 

condemned, but would rather be jaſtiſied thereby, as hav- 

ing even the divine example to countenance it. To ſay, that 

puniſhment, in this caſe, is deſgned and intended to re- 

form the offender; and therefore, he ovght to be reformed 

thereby, I think, is not to the purpoſe; becauſe the of- 
fender ought to reform, whether he be corrected, or not; 

and becauſe the queſtion before us, is not, what puniſh- 

ment is, or may be de/igned and intended for? butonly, whe- 

ther puniſhment, when conſidered as irrelative to guilt, 
and abſtractediy from the intention of the inflictor, has a 
natural tendency to amend the ſuffering offender, by being 

to him a reaſonable and proper ground of reformation ? 
when, in this view of the caſe, it does not in the leaſt 
_ ſhew, or point out to him His deformity, nor the impropriciy 
of his actions; and therefore, it may ſeem to be grouna- 
lech and unreaſonably laid upon him. But if puniſhmert 
be conſidered as connected with, or relative to guilt, that 
is, it he, who, without any ju/? graund, makes another 
miſerable, does thereby juſtly deſerve to be made miſera- 
ble himſelf; then, as he may fee his own deformity, and 
the propriety of his amendment, in the puniſhment * 
ers; 
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fers; ſo his correction appears to be proper and juff, 
whether he improves it to his amendment, or not. 
However, I have not deri:d, but admitted, that pain 
and miſery may be a means to reformation. A man that 
has cauſeleſly made o:hers miſerable, when he becomes un- 
happy himſelf, and has a quick and feeling ſenſe of his 
own mijery. may be led by it, to look back, and ſee the 
unkind and improper part he has ated, in groundlefly mak- 
ing others ſo; and that may lead him to repentance and 
reformation. But then, it is an experimental feeling of 
miſery itſelf, conſidered ab/trafedly from the ground and 
cauſe of it, which produces this ; and therefore, it 
would produce this effect, whether it were inflicted as pu- 
ni/hment, and conſidered as ſuch, or not. And if the 
feeling of pain and miſery, conſidered ab/tra&edly from 
puniſhment, may produce ſuch an effect; then, the add- 
ing to it the moral ſenſe of its being inflicted as a ju/? pu- 
ni/hment upon the ſufferer for his having cauſeleſiy made o- 
thers miſerable, this greatly heightens or increaſes the ground, 
or reaſon, ariling from it, for repentance and reforma- 
tion; and the inflicting it as a puniſbment is juſtified, whe- 
ther it be productive of amendment, or nat. Upon the 
' whole of this argument, I obſerve, that as we have all the 
certainty the nature of the thing will admit, that the divine 
conduct, in all things, in all inſtances and caſes, will be 
conformable to perfect rectitude; fo we are thereby certain 
that the Deity wiil-not puniſh needleſly, or without any 
juſt ground, nor will he extend it beyond its proper bou nds, 
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